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LAXAXAILY 


Uncle 


Let 


and have 


‘*Oh yes! 


us Fo 


him talk to us.” 


vinter, st 
cold; inside were 
summer warmth, 
a rosy glow o 


ight, and 


and merry voices ; 
was Christmas Eve, : 


young’ people of the 


had celebrate it. 
Midas held that such was the right 
The 


sone men ever heard was 


met to 


welcome of the glad event 
sweetest 
that of 
Annuneiator; and arguing that the lesson 


the singers who came with the 
was cheerfulness and joy, the old gentle 


Iris, 


man opened his doors to the boy sand 9 
and was himself happy, knowing they were 
happy. 

Now she who at the moment thought 
of Uncle Midas, and said let us 


him, and she who answered so willingly, 


1 


vO see 


were more than girls, yet 
They 


not quite young 


women. earried their childish 


names, but had lovers, each a number of 


them; and while they would laugh and 


never tire, ‘midst it all they 


dance and | ; 
The first 


could allow a serious thought 
of the two to speak was Nan, the other 
was Puss, and in their dissimilarity they 
were pretty. Moreover, for persons so 
young they were well read, and knew to 
talk of great events and take delight in 


hearing of far countries. So, leaving the 


ongress. in the 
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iltzers and the fiddling and merriment. 


ana the t 


harmiess play that 
and the dear delusions so lil 
even t l ften vield to their 
ment, iy find themselve 

stole 

to Une 
ConuSery 


Among’ 


favor, were a paim-t 


wana in hand 
x door on the way 


They 


of verdant treasures 


. » fir t 
Callie LPSt LO a 


and a vine 


arge as damson - plums 
This, 

paim, ~" wi cviven me b\ 
Mar-Saaba The 


was the only 


Midas would say of the 


the monks I 


tree | saw them eut it 


from green thing in their 


And this 


‘was from a garden just outside the walls 


grim monastery. the vine 


of Jerusalem Of such were the grapes 


of Esheol. And see there,” he would say 


of a certain dwartfish shrub: 


sat) plucked 
an acorn from the oak at Mamre, where 
the angels rested with the patriarch. Two 
thousand years hence it might be sugges 
tive of its paternity.” There were but 
flowers under the g@lass roof. ‘Flowers 


remind me of nothing so their 
but 


proudly and kindly 


much as 
and he 


at the palm and the 


frailty. these would look 


outstreteching vine and their less ambitious 
ke ep me reminded of 


I 
famous place s L have seen, of persons and 


accessories ** these 


of the ventures with which my days of 
W hen at 
as | 


} 


} , 
nerve and Will were seasoned 


last, one comes to live in the by-gone, 


ing, itis 2ood to have such depen 


am 1 o, pen 
vaysat his door to salute him, * He v 
you remember this? or ‘ Have you forgot 
ten that Yon pomegranate for example 


Il wrenched it from the terrace of a Greek 


Harper and Brothers 








> ( i 1 a ( yhen they 
raise ho questlo No one ever as ed | nN 
cle Midas about the height of this room 
! ( Lhere is in 
‘ ct ‘iW ) Lie oOoms oO 
) 8 | rha ( ) \ 1 naigo rise 
Limo i“ \ desk of cherry wood mn 
Live nda ( ie Carpe i overlooked 
yy a ** Pensieroso” of An oin Castellina 
ma ‘ As there is b one door, so 
there i mut ol nado Lit t too iS 
richly draped. Book-ecases of cherry, much 
earven, hung from rr cl \ flame 


broad open 


fireplace, 


colored 1 iw of K horassan 


] ¢ } ] 
caught he light of the flame, and held 


ment \ erreular 


‘ISO! 


vindo in the shallow arch of the ceiling 


in its hours to tlood the in 
the books 


ine ol on 


not higher than an easy hand 


ed like jewelry 


It is hardly enough to eall the chamber 


a study Unele Midas had led a busy 
life; he had been a lawyer, a soldier, an 
author, and a traveller; he had dabbled 
In art, diplomacy, and polities ; and, like 
most men so diversel y ocecupl d, there had 
never been a day in which he had not 
promise 1 himself to Jet his mind Say to 
is body, Thou hast served me well, and 
carried me¢ out for much teaching, and 
I have profited much; now, O good ser- 
vant, take thine ease; the gathered fruits 
ire waith and I alone will continue to 
labor.” At length, noting the coming of 


His 


mid-afternoon of life, he determined 


promise cood Toward that 


I 

end he b t the study, and tied it to his 
nouse Vilh the conse rvatory, reserving 
the she es for those other and higher as 
sociates which, in their cloaks of cloth 
and gold, would also wait for him, and, 
being ealled, begin talking in a manner 
the cleverest tongue cannot attain, and of 
every possible theme of human interest. 


With good women, 


’ 1 : y 
For such are books 
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‘e the superlative solace of waning 


vears Then, the preparations all com 
plete, he retired from the pursuits hich 
have their or fin mm ambition, and betoo} 
himself to study and reflection, believing 








eapacity to think Was a 


Hhecessary 


and that 
rhe 
take to 


vccomplishment for the next life 


could be carried there Vith il 


ek and desponding sometimes 


herr chairs grimly waiting for death; but 


i plentif il reserve 


tentment vhich 


con 


vith 





{ 


ror charity, 


f 


mb another name 


satislaction ercising 


perpetually ex 





finding exet 
and frailties of strangers as well as ae 
he sat 
with 


might edueate and fit 


quaintanees GqOWh Ih tis 


study 


calmly and deliberate forethought 


that his 


itself 
And this,” he used 


mah be 


soul 


for the life to come 
‘shall 


ho able to do ex 


cept he believe in Jesus Christ.” 
Now when the visitors had come into the 


study, they saw Unele Midas in his rock 


ing-chair before the fire, and as they ran 


to him they cried 
Unele Midas!” 
And he arose and answered as cheerily, 
** Heigh! and Nan!” 
And he would have got them chairs, for 
faithful to all the 
canons of the old school; but they divined 


out cheerily, ‘Oh, 


Puss 
gentleman 


he Was a 


his purpose, and were quicker than he 


and when the chairs were brought and set 

at his right near his arm, and he was 

seated, they kissed him affectionately 
Uncle Midas, it must be said, did not 

14 : 

look his sixty and five years He was 


tall, white-haired, and white-mustached 
This evening he was in slippers and dress 


ing-gown. A gray silk cap bad the effect 
to deepen the ineradicable sun-tan of his 
cheeks, 


‘Well, well,” he 


beaux, and musig, and dance; here there 


said, ‘yonder are 
is only an old man; yet you leave them 
and come to him ?” 
‘Yes; 
said Nan. 
A wave of music, splashing through the 


we have come to hear you talk,” 


open door, streamed into the study. 

‘** Hark!” he ‘**Who may talk to 
young people against fiddles timing a 
waltz ?” 

‘You can 


said. 


and must,” said Puss. 
‘*Must ?” he repeated. 
‘That and the pretty 
girl, resting her elbows on the arm of his 


was the word:” 


chair, looked up under his brows with an 




















BOYHOOD OF 


CHRIST 








DECK HIMSELF FROM THE ANEMONE 


His 


nfinite persuasion in her blue eyes. 
hand dropped upon her shoulder. 


‘T see I must; but—did you think to 


bring a subject with you 2” 
‘Yes, indeed.” 
‘* You were very wise.” 
* it 
at Nan; and Nan answered with a bright 
look, ‘‘ The Boyhood of Christ 


was She glanced appealingly 


Midas his { 


then bis head dropped lo 


hele turned 


! 
Haare 


lo recdade hh tis fore hie 


Lhige Lhe id and 


repeat itself in hiseyes. The suggestion 


was plainly 
Whi 1 


rain 


a surprise to him 


hat 


subject he 


: , 
asked, to a iittie trie 


Because it’s Christmas Eve 


BEDS ON THE HILLS.’ 


‘Yes, yes; I had almost forgotten 
‘* And then,” Puss added, ‘ 


to think of him asa boy 


it is so hard 
I mean to think 
of him running, jumping, playing mar 
bles, flying kites, spinning-tops, and going 
about all day on mischiefs, such as throw- 
ing stones and robbing birds’ nests.’ 
Uncle Midas 


smile 


looked up with a grave 





eS NEW M 


a mi 


ill 

as much a 

S SUDIIIMNE 

das turned to the fire again, as 
mseil OF % dea 

ove of God.” he presently 

does not of itself help me stand 

thought of Him, 

But 


feeling! 


rehnension 
ferent my 
[could have 
I could have 


upon his 


> Was a nan 


capable of returning my love in 
asure, and therefore 


me of easy un 


aman who actually died for 


vhose dying I am so much 


» stopped; whereupon the fid 
dles 
flung 


the st 


advantage of he 


their 


taking siience, 


some of liveliest notes into 
idy 

Did you ever hear any one deny the 
human nature of the Saviour? | 


hever 


did 
‘B 
becoming 


das 
Two pict 


said Nan, solemnly. 

it there are plenty to skip it as un 
of Unele Mi 
And then continued: 


their ideal him,” 


replied Sharply 
ives always present themselves 
when I think of our Lord in his charae 
Man. A little plain near Bethle 
hem is illuminated in the night-time by a 


lig tit 


r}y 


of 


ter 


and in the 
s movement and the flashing 


dropped from the sky; 
there 1 
vines, and one figure of indescribable 


+ 


majesty speaks to some cowering shep 


herds, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
This 
the 
definition of 

And then 


riving me to see three 


on earth peace, good-will to men.’ 


; 


annuneiation, and 


he second 


il speech Isa simple 


ion of Christ to men 


-reial 


the scene changes 


crosses planted upon a low hill with mill 


there 
the 
ing toanearth 


ons OL people around it; and Is 
a gloom, almost darkness, in 


which 
crosses rock toand fro, yield 
quake, and upon one of them a man, nail 


ed hands and feet, lifts his face overhung 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 
th bloody loeks, and eries, as if expir 
ing, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend 
And the the 
little friends, does not hide from 


my spirit awfulness of 


sight, my 


me that the sufferer, dying as he was, 


tar 


ried a moment his 


to make definition of 
relation to God.” 


he 


and 


Uncle Midas’s voice shook: was eyl 


dently very much in earnest; while 


he rested, possibly to give his fair listen 


ers time to comprehend his argument, 
there was a quick step behind the party, 
and they all turned to a new-comer. 
Again Uncle Midas would have risen, but 
Puss stayed him, 

is only John,” she said. 

The person so familiarly spoken of ap 
proached. 

‘*Do not move,” he said to Uncle Midas 
‘T come to tell Puss that the quadrille is 
forming, and if she wants to be in it, 
must hurry.” 

Uncle Midas glanced at John and Puss, 


and smiled. 


we 


‘It’s only John,” meant a 

ereat deal to him. 

‘T will not 
Bring a 

He will not object, I 


“Thank you,” she replied; 
dance now. Uncle is talking. 
chair and join us. 
am sure.” 

Then, when John was seated, Uncle Mi 
das said, ‘‘ As the young man las kindly 
consented to be of our audience, it is but 
fair, Puss, that you tell him of what we 
are talking.” And Puss did so, after which 
Uncle Midas proceeded: ‘The vision of 
the Crucifixion never visits me without 
a veritable picture hanging in 
the Pitti Gallery in Florence—the ‘ Eece 
Homo’ of Carlo Dolee. In artistic phrase, 
it is an idealization of the face of Christ, 


another 


yet there is much more of it than a mere 
face. An ordinary expert can make fea 
tures in likeness, but the rendition on can 
vas of a thought, a passion, an emotion 
of the soul, a face being used for the pur 
pose, is a subtlety of genius of the highest 
order; and then the picture in fact a 
portrait of the thought, passion, or emo 
tion, 


IS 


Homo’ of 
which I am speaking is a portrait of the 


In this sense the ‘ Eece 


agony of Christ dying, and to me there 
is nothing in ‘the world of art 
overpowering effect. The crown 
thorns, the dusty clotted locks, the blood 
drops and sweat-stains, are utilized; but 
they do no more than identify the subject 
and the moment. 


of such 


ot 


There is ho contraction 
of brow or writhing of facial muscle; the 
lower lip hangs a little apart, a deadly pal 
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lor overeasts the 
the 
ah, therein 


countenance, 
eyes 
lies the achieve- 


ment! Even in 


their faintness 
somehow 
the 


beholder, and Say 


they 


fasten upon 


to him, with a pa- 


2 5p DE 
CARES: 


thos far beyond 
of 


to 


the powe r ANGELS WATCHING OVER THEI 


words. ‘See 
what I have been 
I who came to tell 


of 


better life in store 


brought vou of Lov 


ing God, resurrection after death, of a 


for you—I who only 
asked you to love and believe in me!’ 

‘IT will certainly see that picture when 
I get to Florence,” said John, impulsively. 

Unele Midas waved his hand gently. 
‘*And you will then understand the les 
son ittaught me. As the artist could not 
have painted theagony of the Lord without 
giving us his face, so it is not possible for 
us to be convinced of his divinity except 
by the sel f-comparisons which a recog 
nition of his human nature affords.” 


“But, Unel 
Nan 
I hear you 


answer d, 


said 


with a 
which 


Yriance 
as much 
as said he knew 
' 

her thought 


‘You wer 


Usa 


Lo 


She hesitated 


About tise 


bov hood 


CHILD JESUS 


hesaid 


smiling Well 


little one, your reminder only 
me that has not 


ny 


You 


boy 


pretace 


object are impatient to 


kind of such a man as 


and we will now inquire if | 
hood. except as the year 


ife can be so ealled.”’ 


Theold vrentleman dre \ his brows dow li 
over his eves 


gazed into the fire awhile, 


looked up again, and asked 
Nan, you can tell 
which the Lord as a child is made to 


pear in the Seriptures ” 


Perhaps 


me the incidents in 


ap 


‘Yes: when the shepherds came to wor- 








Magi: the 


ht into Key pt; the presentation 1n the 


Ship him; at the visit Of the 





iple: and hen he was found with the 


] » . 
aoctors at the Passove) 


Midas said, 


then immediately continued: 


end of the 
Thank you, dear,” Uncle 
vith a bow 


Now is it 


one 


not amazing that the youth of 
vho intended so well and actually did 


so much, who left us the most pathetic 


of histories, who will remain forever the 


perfect standard of comparative holiness, 


applicable alike to every phase and cir 


cumstance of human life, whose hold upon 


men has already proven him a _ prophet 


unto himself, and still goes on widening 
wonderful, I 
childhood of such a man should 


As 


an argument this fact seems at first glance 


and deepening—how Say, 
that the 


be so beggarly of authentic incident! 


to justify the opinion commonly held that 
the youth of the Saviour ran in course 
very much like that of the generality of 
poor Jew Ishii children " 
[ can’t believe that, uncle,” said Puss, 

with a show of indienation. 

The old gentleman looked at her beni¢ 
nantly 


‘Nor can I,” he 


Joseph, to 


said. ‘* They say that 
whom as a child our Lord was 
subject 
thie 
that 


was a carpenter who plied only 
the trade, and 
the flax and 
, and was a housewife. 


humbler branches of 
Mary, 


Wool for the family 


his wife, 


spun 
The se are the circumstances chietly relied 
upon to support the theory that the con- 
dition of the Now 


circumstances, I deny 


child was poverty. 


while | admit the 


the conclusion That Joseph was a car 


the 
quire d eve ry Israelite. rich or poor, to fol 


penter signifies nothing, as law re 


low some Then was it not 
the exemplar of all the mo 
Israel, ‘She looketh well to the 
her eateth not 


And if we may 


occupation 
written of 
thers in 
ways of 
the 


give 


household, and 
bread of idleness ”’ 
heed to aceounts not purely Script 
ural, Mary owned the house in Nazareth 
in which the family dwelt; but conform 
ing to the scriptures, it 1s to be remem 


bered that amongst the gifts of the Magi 


there was gold And I please myself 
thinking that there was enough of it to 
support the holy family while it was in 


Keypt, andafterward in Nazareth. In my 
view, then, the child was not born to pov 


erty If anv one doubts the econelusion, 
let him ponder the 


Talmud 


awful declaration in 


the ‘These four are accounted 


as dead 


the blind, the leper, the poor, 
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and the childless.’ As to the social posi 
tion of the family, it is enough to remark 
hat, besides being a just man, Joseph was 
a lineal descendant of David the Kine.” 

* They were neither rich nor poor 
said John. 

‘Only comfortable,” Unele Midas re 
joined; then proceeded: ** Exactly the 


condition to allow our Saviour a marginal 


then,” 


time in which to taste something of nat 
ural boyish freedom ; to have little play 
mates, run races with the youngest of the 
flocks, deck himself from the anemone 
beds on the hills, and wateh the clouds 
form slowly about the summit of old Her 
mon, It must however, that 
this period was shorter with him than 
with our lads, for the terrible Talmudic 
rules fell upon him early, after which 
there was small chance to enjoy boyhood 


be noted, 


according to our ideas of its enjoyment. 
By overwhelming men, women, and chil 
dren with duties, they put existence in 
iron jackets. To neglect the rules, or the 
least of them, was to invoke perdition. 
And besides Uncle Midas drew his gray 
cap well down, and meditated a moment. 
‘I was about to say,” he then contin 
ued, ** that there was another cause to cut 
short the jocund marginal period of our 
Lord which 
cause peculiar to 


must not be overlooked—a 


himself, and, in my 
judgment, more influential even than the 
Talmudic rules. His precocity was mi 
At a time when other children 


muling in their mother’s arms, the 


raculous. 
are 
cells of his understanding began to en 
large and fill with knowledge, The pro 
cess must have been like the gradual ris¢ 
of water in the basin of a spring; at all 
kind to 
make him preternaturally serious, and it 
not derived 


events, the knowledge was of a 


was from books or school 
masters,” 

“You think the angels waited upon 
him ?” interposed Nan. 

The question was asked with such art 
lessness that Uncle Midas, who had been 
talking with self-concentration, looked at 
her half startled. 

‘IT did not think of being called upon 
to make the admission, my little friend,” 
he said; ‘‘ but I will—only do not take 
me to be amodern spiritualist. You may 
have seen copies of the most beautiful of 
the Virgin Mothers. Murillo did but work 
according to his faith when he filled the 
Space about the central figure with faces 
of attending spirits. At the feet of the 
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Sistine Madonna, beyond perad 

ive the most divinely pe 

ect Mother and Child in gro ip 
ere are two little cherubs 
nimitably suggestive of mis 
hievous urchins; but exam 
e them closely next time, 
nd see what knowledge is 
mvevyed in the « xpression 

if theircountenances. Raphael 

yainted them con amore, mean 


y that he believed in them 
ind so do I I do not think 
ich ministers go with us com 
mon mortals. Goodness help 
them if they do! That they 
vent with the divine Child, 
however, I am quick to believe. 
They watched him with jealous 
care; they floated on the clouds 
above him; they trod the air in 
his chamber; they gave color, 
direction, purity, and strength 
to his thought. His mother 
may have taught him the al 
phabet, but neither she nor the 
teachers in tlie synagogue could 
have helped him to that other 
rarer and higher learning in 
the light of which the hearts of 
those about him were as prim 
ers for easy reading Through 
what human agency was it that 
before he was a man he was 
master of a lore which Hillel 
had not been able to obtain witl 
all his one hundred and twenty 
years of studious life ?” 

Uncle Midas concluded this 
speech with something like de 
clamation ; unconsciously he 
had become excited, and it was 
not a little to his relief that 
other young people broke into 
the study, and with whispers 
and smothered laughter closed 
around the fire. 

‘* Hush!” said John, severely. 

‘Unele Midas is talking Li 

But Uncle Midas spoke more 
kindly: ‘* I fear the fiddlers will 
complain of me.” 

‘Not just now,” replied a girl 

as she rested her arms on the 
back of his chair. ‘‘ They are 
at the cold chicken and mulled cider on As such was the general voice, he said 


the sideboard.” ‘* Very well only L am sorry the new 


‘‘Never mind them, uncle,” passed comers will have to guess what has pre 


round in encouraging chorus ceded by the fragment that follows. My 








su tis the ( ood « ( rist I was 
Sa ng ( not thin he had much time 
to « s, and now add another 
irgument support the opinion. Sup 
p wice | cam 1@ a Ch d 
to ) mysteries of | rth The 
etfs ould ive een mani ld. but o 
( oO m certain i desire for 
) ~ ) Sil l itis ould hict « 
th ! d 
Ch l vou ) { i 1¢ KHeW it i 

isked Puss, impu k ne It all 
Vier 1@ Was a Chlid ¢§ 

Well,” he answered, ** let us see. He 
vas from the beginning in eare of at least 
two persons who could not have put their 
knowledge of hima iv had they wished 
to do so The world has done injustice to 
Jose ph The fathers of the Chureh did 
bette! hen they canonized him He held 
1 prodigious secret in his possession, and 

is true to it ‘Who is this ? the rabbis 
iS ed hen Christ pean His miracles 
und ey answered themselves, ‘Oh, it is 
the carpenter's son!’ The other person 


was Mary, the mother. After all that 


has been said and written of her appear 
ance, her devotion, her sanct her wo 
manliness makes her as incomparable 
amongst women as her son is incompara 


ple amongst men. 
lat W 


ieless, it 


[am somewhat rigid 
to God 
would have 


mv wea t 


vert 


I Orsltilp 1s due 
aione;, ie | been 
hard for me to refuse to fall in and march 


Cyril in his ¢ 


reat dispute with Nes 
torius, and I am sensible of a kindly 
feelin for Pope Gregory the Great, be- 
cause he at length settled t ie dispute by 
making it lawful to write ‘Holy Mother 


ifter Mary’s name. Neither have 


I any disposition to quarrel with the de 


otional habit the peasants have of stop 
ping to kneel before the Mother as she ap 
pears above the rural altars on the way 


sides of Italy On the quay of the Bos 
approaches Therapia there 


is an arched vault 


porus as one 
ruin in 


vhich a poor huneh-baeked Greek keeps a 


of an ancient 


candle al Lys burning before a wretched 


the 


picture of Virgin In front of that 
humble chureh I habitually stopped my 


caique, and going in, dropped a piastre 
in the alms-box, and crossed myself. The 
deformed keeper kept his light, such as it 

in the money 
him bread and maintain his 
higwnt; the sign 


was, burning world; my 


helped Clive 
] was reverence to her who 
the 
and such worship as there 


is to be the pattern of mothers while 
earth endures; 
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WW 


was In my 


God with as much acceptance, In my be 


salutation and gift went up to 
ief, as if it had been rendered with organ 
accompaniments amidst the splendors of 
St Peter's y 

There was a decided movement amongst 
the these Mi 


was allowing earried 


audience at words Unele 
das himself to be 


awavagain. The rustle, however, brought 


him back to his subj el 

‘I beg pardon,” he 
ine candor ET al 
tle 


said, with charm 
have wandered a lit 


, charge the fault to my great love o 


vood women Tne: 4 


¢ 

I 
and 
Mary, I was Saving, possessed the secret 


of our Lord’s ori: When ] 


win 
their relationship to him, it 


| 
WO, Joseph 


consider 
becomes im 
possible for me to think they did not tell 


him all they knew about him. I prefer 


to believe the story came first from her 


She knew it best; she loved him most: and 


as to the time the tale was told, exactness 
is of no Importance The hour, we may 
be sure, was auspicious; 
} ¢ ie 


she held him 
her arms; his head lay 


clasped in upon 
from that soft pure pillow he 
looked up nto her eyes; 


her breast; 
and then she re 
membered that he was the Messiah, and 
she the most blessed of women, and from 
that moment he was lost to all the claims 
of boy hood. In the eood old language sO 
nearly descriptive of the indescribable, 
‘The grace of God was upon him.’” 
‘Well, if he did not play as other 
children, he at least went to school 2” 


one 

of the auditors said; and Uncle Midas 
hastened to reply: 

“Tf Nazareth had a school—and the 


better opinion is that the village was not 
so favored—it is to be kept in mind that 
scholars could not be admitted before the 
of six, and that all instruction was 
limited to the Law, and entirely oral. 
The master sat on a raised seat; the ehil- 
dren, on the floor, simply repeated what 
he recited to them until they knew the 
lesson by heart. 


age 


After six years—certain 
ly after he came to know himself—our 
Lord was taught, I think, by his mother. 
She may have initiated him in the alpha 
bet earlier; anyhow I delight in imagin 
ing the two at work. 
upon 


The torah is spread 
her knee; he has a hand over her 
shoulder, she an arm about his waist; he 
is quick to apprehend; their voices are 
low and sweet; at times they turn to each 
other, and it is the old story 


‘Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again.’ 
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MARY TEACHING JESUS THE ALPHABET 
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“ LISTENING FOR VOICES.’ 


Uncle Midas’s voice was a little tremu- rious thought. The old master who paint 
lous, but he went on in the same strain: ed him trudging after Joseph with a basket 


‘* After the lad came to know himself, of tools had the true conception of him 


the knowledge enforced solemnity and se- about this time, for he was humble and 
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ynplaining, and delighted in service. 











Of out-door employments, I 


am 


















































most loved that of the shepli rd. In fol 
iowilng the Capricious flocks as they Wan 
dered over the broad Esdraelon, he could 
fre ndulge the expectancy of revelation 
that must have been his constant condi 











on of mind Il have had visions of him 
































out in the historie plain, sunburned, large 
eved, oval-faced, leaning upon a crook, a 
dow by his side What time he is not 
observant of his charge, he is listening 











ittentive to each passing W ind, 





at the clouds for seraphic mes 








gvivinge heed to the emotions 








being in the hope of their 
all 


How tenderly he would carry the weak 





becoming telitales of 





he sO W ished, 

















( f 
sol 





lng 


thie 


the herd down the steeps and over 
He loved them, and 
they loved him. But—” 

And Unele Midas upon the 


word, and thereupon the violins off in the 











SLONDY 





places! 




















rested 

















parlor seemed suddenly to find their lost 








notes 





A peal of Strauss’s liveliest dance 








music penetrated the study, though with- 
out effect: 











even the waltzers of the party 





remained patiently around the old gen- 








tleman’s chair 





One little miss whisper- 
ed We're all here but the fiddlers.” 











‘And they'll be along presently,” an- 











other one replied. 
[w 


our I 





to do what the lovers of 
Uncle Mi 


at length said, confidently, as if he 





as avout 








ord have so often done,” 











das 











had overtaken the idea that was trying to 
the fire—‘* ] 
again at the meagreness of the 
but let us do better—let 








him in was about to 





escape 

















grumble 





rece ord . 





us take 





up and eke out all we can of what there 
is. Oneof you get the Testament there 
the table, and read from Luke ii., be- 
ginning with the 39th verse.” 














on 














Presently the reading began. 

said Uncle Midas, after the 
is spoken of as the child 
Jump now to 46 and 47.” 

reader was attentive. 








** Observe,” 
13d 
Jes is 

The 

‘** And it came to pass, that after three 
days they found him in the temple, sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors, both hear 











verse, *° he 



































ine them, and asking them questions. 
And all that 


at his understanding and answers.’” 





heard him were astonished 














** Rest there,” 


said Unele Midas, some 
what in the style of 














a captain giving an 
there, and let us weigh what 








order *” pest 





lichtening it with outside facts, 


we have, 





and now and then with permissible touch 





Sure he 
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Nazareth 
were ignorant aud poor; still they com 
plied with the Law, and at least once ey 
ery year went up to Jerusalem after thi 
custom of the feast 


one such occasion there was a family the 


es of fancy The herdsmen of 


In the procession on 


head of which was a plain, serious-look 
ing, middle-aged the 
world has since become acquainted as Jo 


man, with whom 


seph. His wife, Mary, was then about 
twenty-seven years of age, gentle, mod 
est, sweet-spoken, of fair complexion, with 
eyes of violet-blue, and hair half brown, 
half gold. James, 
Joses, Simon, and Jude, full-grown sons 
of Joseph, walked with their father. <A 
child of Mary, twelve years old, walked 
near her. It is not at all likely that the 
group attracted special attention from 
‘The peace of the 
Lord be with you!’ they would say in sa 
lute, and have return in kind. More than 
eighteen hundred years have passed since 
that obscure family made that pious pil 


grimage. 


She rode a donkey. 


their fellow-travellers. 


Could they come back and make 
it now, the singing, shouting, and worship 
that would go with them would be with 
out end; not Solomon in all his glory, 
nor Ceesar, nor any or all of the modern 
kings, would have such attendance. Let 
us single out the boy, that we may try 
and like his 
brethren, small, growing, and therefore 
slender. 


see him as he was—afoot 
His attire was simple: on his 
head a white handkerchief, held in place 
by a cord, one corner turned under at the 
forehead, the other corners loose. <A tu 
nic, also white, covered him from neck to 
His arms and 
legs were bare; on his feet were sandals 
of the most primitive kind, being soles of 
ox-hide attached to the ankles by leathern 
straps. He carried a stick that was much 
taller than himself. The old painters, 
called upon to render this childish figure 
on canvas, would have insisted upon dis 
tinguishing it with a 


knees, girt at the waist. 


nimbus at least; 
some of them would have filled the air 
over its head with cherubs; some would 
have had the tunie plunged into a pot of 
madder; the very courtierly amongst 
them would have blocked the way of both 
mother and son with monks and cardi 
nals. The boy’s face comes to me very 
clearly. I imagine him by the road-side 
on a rock which he has climbed, the bet 
ter to see the procession winding pictu 
resquely through the country. 
His head is raised in an effort at far sight. 


broken 


ue 


my 
Wea NL 


ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM 
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f remuiar 
to a snort up 


nto give 


the 


enoug 
Si) ido VS in 
mall and open 
the seariet fresh 
li pse rf two 
ruddy and 
squareness of 
is side the day 
is fee Pu 
r, and mint 
in What is 
him 


him, the lad as I see 


is handsome and attractive. 


shall have ¢ nade d, and 


made him ready for the court 


justify a more 
then 
Saviour of Men 


| 
mple, he may 


ul description ; we may see 


the promise of the 


comeliness of budding youth, his 
vet far in the future.” 
Unele Midas 


’ 1 
Schalr, tweaking his white mus 


sad destiny 


sank back into the ample 


th nervous fingers; and thinking 
im arest, Puss said: ** Thank you, 
the rock is 


ever 


We 


SO 
nasif painted, 
-if vou are tired.” 
replied. ant 
‘usion of that horrible Crucei- 


vO on.” he was 


sees the Lord the 
The old 


throat and resumed: 


plainer One 
readful his end appears.” 
in cleared his 
~and waxed strong in 


child grew 
vith wisdom,’ is the language 
Spirit, as there used, means 
the connection, wisdom 
astly more than reading and 

Inmore even than ability to repeat 

and the commentaries from end 

toend: it know- 
ledge of the high and low, of heaven and 


God 


‘ xpresses al] know ledge 


and man: the knowledge 


not the instruction of schools, 


needs 


is not an acquisition at all, but an 


fille d with wisdom. 


intuition of the universal; a quality that 
cannot be better deseribed than as an illu 
minated consciousness by help of whieh 
men see 


the truth invariably and prophe 


sv and work miracles—in short, a quality 


that itself a miracle I do not bother 
asking how the lad came by the wisdom 
the words of the old Apostle are enough: 
they cover the process and the fact—le 
In this light the sue 
ceeding narrative becomes comprehensi 
ble: and raising his voice, Unele Midas 
cave order, ‘* Now read the other verses.” 

The reader promptly responded. 

"48. And when they 
vere amazed : 


saw him, they 
and his mother said unto 
him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. 

‘49. And he said unto them, How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not that | 
must be about my Father's business ? 

**50. And they understood not the 
saying which he spake unto them.’” 

** Ay,” said Uncle Midas, with positive 
‘that they did not 
stand him helps us realize the amazing 
growth of the child, and how prodigious 


vehemence; under 


ly out of the common he so early became. 
And then, my young friends” 

fell to its habitual calm assurance 
that 


itself. 


his voice 
“with 
realization the discussion concludes 
If any of you yet think the lad 
came away from Jerusalem a common boy, 
light-hearted, easily amused, quick at ae 
quaintanceship, consider the effeet upon 
of the illuminated 
have ventured in definition of what the 
chronicler calls wisdom. — It 
which for him reached and laid bare the 
infinite mysteries never so simply de 
as his ‘ Father's His 
Nazareth, we may 

Up ’midst 
the congregation he arose, and going to 


him consciousness | 


was a light 


seribed business.’ 


next appearance in 


well believe, was as a teacher. 


the reader’s place, received the sacred roll 
which was that Sabbath’s lesson. I hear 
the clear childish with which he 
begins, shriller growing as he advances 
When at length he lifts his eyes from the 


voice 


page and launches into exposition, I see 
in their light the first suggestion of the 
nimbus. I see also his audience, in amaze 
ment, sunk to breathless silence; and 
thinking of the Virgin Mother behind the 
lattice of the women’s place in the syna 
sterner nature thrills in ac- 
knowledgment of the feeling with which 
she finished the white woollen gown that 


rorue, my 





‘*My dear friend, I hav 
permitted me to see them 


THE BOYHOOD OF CHRIST 


a faith 


accords 


which 


perfe 


I! 


ly 


1 


IN THE NAZARETH SYNAGOGUE 


covered him from neck to h 
ed his locks the night bef 

of her own, and kissed him 
of the forehead, saving, so as | ieard 
by him, ‘ Rabbi, my rabbi—thou the Mes 
siah! It is cood to be a handmaiden 


best beloved of the Lord God 


1 +3 ’ , 
And as the old gventieman seemer 


posed to bring his talk to an end 


ventured to speak up 


don me,” he Sala, 


stand 


by the term 
ness 7” 

Uncle Midas g 
and replied 

the eat and m: 


with the ideas 
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and it gives me an infinity of pure enjoy-- my young friendas, or any time 3 


ment It is obvious to me that there are other than to night, | give you 








vs in the connection which I criticise my talk upon the subject dea 


do not understand; these all lie out inthe with; you may even laugh at me 


T1¢ i of conirecture (One of the elearest 


er of re mn except as they stray off into now—the fiddlers are waiting for 
it field. In return for your trust in me, ‘You are mistaken, uncle,” 
take a rule of conduct good for every with twinkling eyes 
day's observance: When you hear a man ‘* How so 2” 
talking oracularly in definition of topics ‘They too are here, and have been for 
iich our Lord thought best to leave out the last fifteen minutes.” 
e of his teachings and revelations, set it ‘Oh! very well; Lam content with my 
down that he is trenching on the business short triumph over the fiddlers. 


of the Father and the prerogative of the night to vou all.” 


ing taken so many of your precious mu 
life 1S that people of utes in attempting to convince 
ood inte ive never troubled in the mat in fact Christ had no boyhood at all; 


m; then go your way ae let him alone. Thereupon the company went to him 


The rule is, of course, applicable only to one by one; the boys shook his hand and 


jects classified as religious.” thanked him, the girls kissed him. 


Here Uncle Midas arose, and said, with the music and the dance went on till holy- 


s old-school politeness: *‘To-morrow, day stole through the windows. 

















THE LEGEND OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 
BY 





ELIZABETH WORMELEY 





LATIMER 





Esso parlava anchor della Jarghezza 
Che fece Niecolao alle pulcelle, 


Per condurre ad onor lor giovinezza.—PurGatorio, XX 


N old Italian story, ere Florence went astray, 
Misled by wealth and glory, in stern, sad Dante’s day, 
certain Knight, in hard-fought fight, was captured by his foe, 
—- ho swore a fierce, unknightly oath he would not let him go 
Without a ransom such as might a king or prince set free 
Ten thousand golden crowns paid down—and that right speedily. 
The Knight refused these cruel terms; they cast him then straightway 
Into the eastle’s oubliette, where one poor loaf a day 
And draught of water—less and less—were let down by a cord, 
While a hoarse voice above exclaimed: ‘‘ By order of my lord 
Again I ask, wilt thou, Sir Knight, make terms for thy release ? 
[If not —to-morrow—any day thy dole of food may cease.” 
‘T will not cast my 


‘hildren’s bread to dogs,” the answer came. 
‘IT will not bring my babes and wife to beggary and shame. 

I cannot raise ten thousand crowns—nor would I if I could. 

Far better that my enemy should triumph in my blood 

Than Pia with her sweet sad eyes, and Nella with her smiles, 
And sweet Costanza, rosy-lipped, all kisses and all wiles, 

Should come to poverty through me; for who is there but knows 
The hardships that a maid of rank, undowered, undergoes ?” 


But his lady fair discovered where her lord was held in prison, 










In her woman’s might, for her own true Knight, to the rescue she has risen. 
She has mortgaged their castle stern and grim, and all she can sell has sold; 


She 


has pledged the dower she brought to him for three thousand crowns in gold; 


She has pawned her tapestries, lace. and plate, her jewels and robes and furs— 


There is nothing in all 


Still, lands and stutf were not enough to set the captive free: 


A thousand golden crowns she lacks to buy his liberty. 





all her coffers left of the treasures that once were hers. 


y 
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““SHE STANDS WITH SHAME ON HER GLOWING 
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‘THEY TOOK HIS HAND AND THEY LED HIM UP TO THE CHAMBER OF THE DEAD.” 


the hand, Costanza, Nella, and Pia, 


her three little girls by 
with shame on her glowing face, in open day in the market-place 
p down at her feet apace, 


» Stands It 
s out her hand with a piteous grace, and alms dro 


noid 

er fely courage and woful case melt the hearts of all who see her. 

vas completed thus by public charity. 
gold, its tale they told; they set the captive free. 


LISOTT 


+ 


ighed the { 
ht in armor bright he to the fight had sped; 


came back, with bowed and silvered head. 
no wife came forth with greeting 


Knigl 
n eripple he 
his court-vard still and bare 
and Nella were there, with tearful eyes and a frightened stare. 
Is this our longed-for meeting ?” 


entered 

\, Lia. 
Where is your mother, children—where ? 
you must make her wake; she lies all white on her bed.” 


father, come; 
took his hand and they led him up to the chamber of the dead. 


despair came over him there, and it lasted mahy a day. 
fatal cell on his life had told: 


ie damp, the mould, the cruel cold of that 
hey had made him a man prematurely old, and had turned his black locks gray 


| 
l] 


Knight's garden wall a little low hut there stood, 
Nicholas dwelt, then only known as the Good. 


from the good 
Vion we Call 


] 


Florentine cobb 


] Saint 2 
looks from our story-books, as he travels our lands of snow, 
er once, in the far-off Long Ago. 


i 

















THE LEGEND OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 


is old and gray, and merry, they say, and his cheeks, though withered, were red 


s dress was leather, whatever the weather, with a hood to pull over his head 
saw the Knight sit night after night alone in a big straw chair 
could hear him groan as he watched alone, and wrestled with dumb espal 
[ shall die: | am dying,” was ever his plaint; ‘‘and alas! when Il am gone 


three poor portionless pretty maids will be ijeft in the world alone 
ree poor little feeble creatures left to the cruel mercies of men 
stanza seven, and Nella eight, and Pia, the eldest, ten 

innot even provide the fee each convent asks with a nun 


) Father, strengthen my heart for me till I say, Thy will be done! 


\las! alas!’ good Nicholas eried, when he heard the sad Knight's words, 
it needs hope to prop up faith and to bend our wills to the Lord's 
ight I saw Costanza sweet feed a bird with her seantyv bread, 

And blithe litthe Nella blew me a kiss as she mounted the stairs to bed 
And motherly, patient, pious, and good is the eldest of of them Pia 


unk the angels must love that child as they bend from their thrones and see 


al 


> 1 


itiently sewing and mending by night, and hearing her sisters’ prayers, 
And folding their clothes, and making them neat, with her litthe motherly ai 


[ have gold in my chest; the Lord has blessed my labors from day to day 


Three thousand crowns in gold I hold til 


He shall give it away 


[was His by vow, long, long ago, and now I await His word 
lo say in my heart, * Rise, do thy part, bestow the gift of the Lord 

[ seem to hear that voice draw near. Speak, Lord; is it really so 

My dearest Lord, may I spend my hoard? In Thy name may I go 
\nd rain on this desolate house a shower, a shower of golden rain, 
rill each sweet flower beneath its power shall blossom in hope again ? 
But, ah! T must do my part by stealth, for kindness may be unkind 


If it woundeth the pride of a noble race, and leaveth a sting behind 





“IT BURST, AND OUT OF IT ROUND TITK KNIGHT A GOLDEN SHOWER DID pour.” 
Vou. LXXIV.—No. 439.—2 


her 
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He sat down then on his cobbler’s bench, and he made him a bag to hold, 
Packed close and tight, a thousand bright red crowns of Venetian gold. 


lear on Christmas Eve so merrily 


The bells at midnight rang out e 


When the good man erept like a thief in the night on his errand of charity. 
TI ad Knight keeping his lonely watch sat still in his big straw chair, 
he maidens three in their purity asleep in their chamber were. 
one look—good aim he took—the bag fell flop on the floor: 

and out of it round the Knight a golden shower did pour. 
there was written thus: ‘Take this and dower thy Pia. 
faithful, and His eyes with sweet approval’ see her.” 


Down on his face the father fell, the gold all scattered round him. 


} 


God will provide,” a kind voice cried; ‘‘never again misdoubt Him.” 


The next night came good Nicholas, cautious, by by-paths creeping, 

When all the town had gone to rest, and the three babes were sleeping. 
How shall I fling my bag,” he said, ‘‘to-night for little Nella? 

[ would not have it miss its mark, and yet to-night the house is dark; 


| cannot see of light a spark, from coping stone to cellar.” 


But as he spake out peeped the Moon—sweet Lady Moon soft-hearted, 

And with a smile the curtain clouds that hid her face she parted 

She let a shining beamlet fall where the old Knight was lying, 

And in a moment, quick as thought, another bag came flying. 

The Knight sprang quickly to his feet, still deeming he was dreaming, 

But through the window on the floor a flood of light was streaming, 

And Lady Moon peeped down to see (for she had none to tell her) 

How the glad father joyfully received the bag marked “ Nella.” 

The third night came, this time all black with clouds and drenching 

Saint Nicholas to his good work crept stealthily again. 

He carried in his hand a bag on which were writ these words 

‘*For her who, though in need herself, yet fed God's little birds.” 

But as he raised his arm to fling this his last gift of gold, 

Two arms behind him clasped him tight, with a convulsive hold. 

The arms that grasped him were the Knight's. ‘‘Oh, Nicholas,” cried he, 
Servant of God, why should you seek to hide yourself from me? 

Here in my little maidens’ names I humbly kiss thy hands, 

And pray this deed that thou hast done be told through many lands.” 

‘Nay, nay, Sir Knight, I beg, I pray—I kneel upon my knee 

Let this thing be a secret kept between thyself and me. 

I love, when all are sound asleep, to creep by stealth at night, 

And comfort little lonely babes, or add some new delight 

To those that happy homes provide for good girls and good boys. 

If watched, how could I carry round my sweetmeats, cakes, and toys? 

Be silent, then, Sir Knight; some day my mission will be over; 

Then tell them all (for then you may) I was the children’s lover.” 

But as he spoke the midnight bells seemed as by one endeavor 


To ring out softly like a chime, Forever—ever—ever! 


Eight hundred years have passed, and still the good saint has permission 
On every Christmas Eve to start upon his happy mission. 

He carries round the world that night (to fill our hearts with wonder) 
Gifts to make children’s Christmas bright, and burst their socks asunder. 
His name is now a household word, to no one land restricted, 

But world-wide and ‘‘ for evermore,” as the church chimes predicted. 

We know him, love him; his pet name we hail with glad applause, 

All happy children’s patron saint, our own dear Santa Claus. 





BY GEORGE H. BOUGHTON 


NEVER could under 
fore that 
little band of 
dents came 
upon poor old Vir 
cinie the above play 


{ 


ful sobrique t 


It was not partic 


ularly pat or well 

fitting, for she was 

onarled and battered 

with storm, and bent 

and twisted with 

infirmities, saddened 

and shadowed with 

poverty and sorrows 

And vet, nothing 1s 

sacred to a French 

Sapper, nor to the 

callow art student 

especially on French 

soil Peo she was 

by common consent 

Mere Venus” to us 

all, notwithstanding 

the facet that she ra 

ther liked the nick 

name, as Riche eu 

did his of the ‘‘old 

fox,’ and it therefore 

had not that charm 

so sweet to th in 

ventive blaguer of 

annoying his victim. 

Not that we were 

particularly spiteful, 

beyond the usual 

wont of fiery and 

conceited youth, but 

they had the little 

weaknesses of their 

kind, and when they 

had been at the pains to tack a nickname to any one, they liked to have him feel 
the point of the tack. 

The poor old soul had a very pretty name of her own, and there were those of her 


old cronies who said that once upon a time she had been the beauty of the village. 


Even in our time one could trace beneath the seams and sears of time and care the 
remains of a certain comeliness that had not been entirely furrowed and harrowed 
out. The villagers, one and all, called her by her baptismal name, I might say her 
‘maiden” name, for she had never married, and therefore had no plausible or moral 
right to be called La Mére anybody, like the other old crones. 


We first met—'‘‘ the usual way”—by chance. But let me sketch a bit of the back- 
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ground and surroundings before I do any 


more to the figures 


| was passing the summer, some ** wood 


few’ years ago, in a much besketched and 


painted little village not far from Paris. 


‘here was a rare nestful of us at the 


time, as I remember— Americans, English, 


and Swede 


French, a stray German or 
now and then ind it was a mere toss up 
as to which country could lay claim to 


the most reckless and abandoned farceurs 
To lead the other fellows 
farcical pitfall was with each 


of the party. 
into some 
nationality a duty so serious that it al 
How they 
found time for all these wild pranks, and 


most verged on patriotism. 
the good hard work and study they did as 
well, is a mystery to metothis day. And 
though there was a constant striving as to 
who should show the best work, nothing 
be more kindly and genuine than 
all round for any worthy ef 
We often worked together out in the 


could 
the appl ise 
fort 
woods and fields, seldom more than two 
of us, as a larger number generally led to 


pranking of some kind—good enough in 
but 


ske teching 


ils way, utterly inimieal to serious 
I often noticed that the most 
wild farceur would take for choice some 
steady worker with him, if he could entice 
him, as companion, and they often did 
their best work when they got their powers 
of levity and gravy ity properly adjusted. 
So it happened that on one sweltering 
summer afternoon one of the most aban 


doned of the prankers and myself—per- 
haps he might revise the description; but 
cest égal!—were tempted by cool shades 


fragrant wood to wander off on 
chance of a subject in some of its devious 
It was too hot for anything in- 


doors or in the open 


allées 
even nonsense seem 
ed to wilt and collapse. 

In the 
coolness, and we could lie under a tree and 
The 


summer leaves were turning to that 


allée were peace and shade and 


read and smoke, if too lazy to work. 
late 
bronze gold hue that lights up to yellow 
flame under the afternoon sun. Where 
the leaves of the slender beech were catch- 
ing the glints of light, and just the breath 
of a passing breeze, they danced and trem- 
bled like showers of gold flakes. Some 
were silting sidelong down along the slen- 
der sinuous pathways. 

Lazy and demoralized as we felt with 
the heavy air of indolence and peace, the 
effect of the lovely shimmer of glowing 


color was too much for our dearest in- 





stinets. We occupied most of our time ar 
energy, however, in very voluble admit 
tion of it all. 


it, it Was a running glorification of n 


Even when trying to pair 


ture, a wild lament on how futile any 
tempt to do it, a running execration 

the choicest of French bad language o 
the midges and mosquitoes that got int 
one’s Open pores and just buried then 
gore on! 
to wade into the fresh paint on palette « 


We had 


point of despair where one breaks int 


selves, to arise slaked with our 


sketch. arrived almost at the 
calming song or violent action 

‘By Jove! here she comes!” 

“Which she 2?” 


direction indicated. 


[ had my back to th 


“Why, old Virginie, and old Juli 
with her.” 
‘‘Look now! turn up that green tart 


Make haste. 
just in the right spot.” 
I did turn up the work so felicitously 


of yours and gaze. They’r 


described, and I rather gladly got up fron 
the cramping camp-stool, with my sys 
tem full of ** pins and needles,” and gazed 
Had Hebe and Aphrodite in 


their proper persons been brought befor 


as directed. 


our ravished eyes, we could not have hail 

To 
the young and tolerably healthy searcely 
We had 
not tasted yet the fatal drug of the satiety 
that leads to ennui. 

They were, in fact, only two very old 
and time-battered that we 
coming slowly and wearily down the nar 
row path—one leaning upon the arm of 
the other, and assisting with a 
As they came nearer they 
passed through a slant beam of golden 
sunlight, and then somehow the whole 
picture fell into complete shape. 

We stayed them gently in their exact 
attitudes, as chance had put them in that 
fortunate moment. They were well used 
to such sudden demands on them, and 
took it all as a matter of course. 


ed them with much more rapture. 


any good thing comes amiss. 


erones saw 


herself 
stick as well. 


My companion knew them well, but I, 
being a comparatively new comer, was a 
stranger for the moment. But to that 
posing community of villagers a painting 
palette or an open sketch-book was at any 
time a sufficient introduction. No furthe: 
ceremony was required. Our conversa 
tion was mainly in the peculiar patois 
of the region. And somehow we stu- 
dents managed to rapidly acquire and 
revel in such wondrous feats in it that the 
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VIRGINIF 


accomplishment gave us more solid joy 
than would the purest vernacular of the 
Faubourg St. Germain itself. 

After the usual little salutations and 
creetings of the most polite kind we could 
command any sort of knowledge of—for 
we always treated these women of the 
fields as if they were grand dames of the 
court we asked them if thev had time to 
pose a little for us. They in their turn 
could not express their delight at being 
Would they sit 
down first after their walk ?—and we of 


of any service to us. 


fered them a bank of springy moss as if 
it had been a satin couch at Versailles. 
‘* Merci,” they would just rest a bit. We 
arranged them as comfortably as we could, 
and offered them a biscuit each. The wine 
was ‘‘out’”—being a warm day—naturally. 

When we were arranging them to their 
proper position I made the discovery that 
the elder woman was quite blind. I had 
noticed at first something uncanny about 
her eyes, as she seemed to blink out from 
under her deep-set gray brows with a 
sort of watery glimmer. I thought, how 
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AND JULIE 


ever, it was only the effect of the strong 
glancing sunlight on them. She had that 
tender, patient, submissive smile that one 
often sees on the sensitive sightless. Not 

ing an unfamiliar voice and presence, she 
was informed about me by my companion 
in an unmerciful personal description, at 
which she laughed in a quiet, kindly way 

We were thenceforth introduced. They 
would have nothing to do with my su 

name, finding it impossible to pronounces 

naturally. She would only agree to know 
meas M’sieu’ Georges; and in fact so were 
we all known to the villagers—as M’sieu 
‘Tome, Diecque, or Harrie,” ‘* Billie” or 
‘Sharlie,” as the case might be 

The tiresome studies of trees in shifting 
sunlight were put by, and we took out 
fresh boards, and went to work with re 
newed vigor on our two figures, from dif 
ferent points of view. 

That pose finished, they were helped to 
their feet, and encouraged to execute a 
weird and rustic polka to get the ** pins 
and needles” out of their cramped limbs. 


This was rare fun for them, which they 











or 
zZb 








enjoyed as much as we did. 
ed 


They seorn- 
the idea of being tired. It was only a 
to to They had 


grown tolerably gray in the service of the 


diversion them pose. 


many artists who haunted the village. So 
they did another position for us, scarcely 
moving a muscle, although allowed to rest 
when so disposed;even encouraged to have 
another fandango 

They becuiled the time with that light 
and somewhat spicy badinage which the 
French crone usually knows so well how 
the L observed that Vir 


to make most of. 


ginie used a much better style of lan 
guage and pronunciation to us than to 
her companion. It soon came out that 


in her youth she had spent some years as 


nurse maid ith 1 jarge provincial town: 


that she there lost her sight, and 
ced to 


Her companion 


was 


return to her 


obli native village. 
much in 
years, but by some trick of time or mis- 


was younger 


chance she appeared much older and far 


more infirm Indeed, the causes of these 
little infirmities were the pins on which 
the blind old friend hung most of the 


little plaisanteries that passed between 
them 


‘She has been such a wild, giddy thing 


mon Dieu! If I had not been here to 
ook after her and exercise her about, she 
wouldn't be here now 

And when our little séance was over, 


had 


and were doddering homeward along the 


and they their little silver reward, 
sun-fleeked path, it was the elder who 
supported, though she was guided by the 
Indeed, Venus had said, ‘‘ You 
know l ean oet about by mvself even in 
the 


vounger 


without me, 
She tumbles about, and sits 


voods. but she ean t or 


some one 


down in the road and can’t get up again 

\ few days afterward, wishing to add 
some details to my sketches, I found my 
vav to the home of Virginie. It was in 


an angle of an arid village court-yard, 
composed of the most retiring of the hum 
bie cottages 


| rapped at the door some 


iat startlingly, as we now and then fan 
that a blind person is 
This brought not La Mére 


deaf as w 
however, but of tl 


ev tor a moment 
ell. 
Venus the neigh 
boring dames to their doors and windows. 
They 


most 


were most kind each and all in the 


. P 1) = 
matter of profuse, wildly voluble, and al- 


most hopelessly unintelligible informa 


The was that 
had gone tothe wood for sticks some time 


tion. gist of it Virginie 


since, and might soon be back. 


I was in 
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vited to go in and make myself at home 
chez Virginie, or, if I preferred it, to come 
in where I liked, and if I wanted an urchin 
to go for her, or to show me the best place 
to find her, there were willing ones at 
my if I would like a chair to 
sit on while I sketched the court-yard 
generally, I had to mention it 
There was such embarrassment. of 
rich proposals that I was puzzled for a 
moment what The little den of 
La Mére Venus looked very inviting to 


service; or 


OnLy 


an 
LO do. 


the lover of stern simplicity and strong 
contrasts of light and shade. The door 
had been obligingly flung wide open for 
‘Al 
The best chair was brought 
forward and dusted with the ready apron, 
the grimy casement was thrown back, 
and a mug of wild flowers was transferred 
from the mantel to the table to cheer and 
enliven several seattered old 
chiffons of the departed Venus were 
hustled into a capacious chest, and a 
broken pair of old muddy sabots into the 
back room, and ‘* Voila, m’siew’ 


me, so I determined to wait there. 
lons. bon!” 


the scene; 


'* there we 
were, presentable, and they soon consid 
The 
little low dark room was on the ground 

literally the earth 


erately left me to my own devices. 


floor; it had even been 
hollowed by constant sweeping and the 
constant impact of many hard wooden sa- 
bots for many years. 

The furniture was pathetically clumsy 
and decrepit. 
in 


The most hardened sinner 


would have been 
tempted by a single worm-bitten object in 
And yet it was all 


tifully paintable where it 


brie -a- brae never 


the place. so beau 
The 
little mendings and patchings, the lop 
sided old chest with a hingeless lid, the 
propped-up, debilitated old wardrobe, 
which seemed to be cupboard and lum 
ber-room as well, were things that the 
sketcher with a knowing eye would gur 
gle over with delight. 


stood. 


The impressive, 
and, in fact, oppressive, object in the place 
however, was the bed—the eouch of 
Mother Venus herself. It nearly filled 
half the She was evidently her 
own handmaiden, and the ** toilet” of the 
apartment was the outcome of a sensitive 
not oversensitive here and 
there, perhaps; but what right had J there, 
after all ? 

W hat little linen evinced itself timidly 
here and there seemed a priceless bit of 


room. 


touch alone 


artistic tone (with its own surroundings), 
but out in the free air, and under the azure 








<y, I don’t care to fancy what the exact 
it of it would be. There were several 
izy old chairs, two with bulgy cushions 
faded chintz upon them, the only ap 
oach to luxury or ease in the place, if 

e may except an old bit of worn and 
ivelled rug near the bed. It was too 

r gone for me to make out whether it 

id once been an Eastern prayer rug; if 
», it had sadly changed for the worse 

A half-glazed door divided this little 
oom from its back kitchen and scullery, 
nd, indeed, its only other room of any 
kind. I set open the doors of both rooms, 
so that the free air might rush through, 
ind perchance carry otf a little of the 
smoky aroma that filled the place. Ina 
few minutes it began to smell a little less 
like the inside of a chimney that had not 
been swept for years. The added light, 
nowever, spoiled the Rembrandt shadow S, 
and let me see too painfully how sadly 
inkempt the little den was altogether. 
So, after a short blast of air and sweetness, 
[ went back to my old-master-like effects. 
It takes a good dose of mere aroma to dis- 
courage an eager art student who sees 
through it and into a realm of rich bi 
tumen and brown madder and velvety 
blacks. The back kitchen reeked with 
decaying onions, complicated with forgot 
ten soapsuds. I was quite willing to ad 
mit that quietly to myself; but if any su 
persensitive eynie had been there to re 
mind me of it, | should have almost de 
nied it, and have seen naught but golden 
browns and smoky grays and whites, and 
a delicious ‘‘tone” over all. I found it a 
good plan, however, to pull the tops of 
one’s socks over the bottoms of the trou 
sers; the little brown skipper does not in 
vite himself then by that approach. Then 
the aromas may come on. There is the 
ever-ready brier-root pipe loaded with 
Caporal, and it is a poor fellow who is 
afraid to fight back reek for reek. 

During the hour or so that I waited for 
the lady of the house, amusing myself 
with hasty notes of light and shade, I 
think half the population of that court 
vard filed through the place and through 
the little back garden into the field be 
yond, having a good stare and a kindly 
word of some kind by the way. Soon a 


triumphant boy, with a broad smile upon 


him up to the stiff roots of his hair, came 


back with the Venus herself. Seeing pos 


sible sous in the air, he had fled to the 
wood and captured her; and there she was, 
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UNE OF MY VISITORS 


beaming on me from her own door, and 
making me a little speech of welcome 
The ladies of the court came round, and ex 
plained in rattling patois how they in her 
absence had done the honors of the place 
She thanked them in the same hearty 
rattle, and hobbled in with her small 
gleanings of twigs I soon unfolded a 
little pian I had formed during my walt 
namely, to use her little den as an occa 
sional studio, where I could pose my vil 
lage children and herself and cronies 
in-doors and out, and count on Rem 
brandt effects to my heart’s content | 
named my own terms, which seemed to 
enchant her enormously; and thereafter, 
for many weeks, I had the run of the place, 
free to come and go and stay to my heart's 


content 
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Vith their o 


better Sitti 


a short time seemed to 


ow connect itself in the infant mind 


With iumps Of sugar, or 


even elementary 


ls and tin soldiers 


The baby was often taken into the gar 


den,and there let to disport itself as seem 


} + + 


best to it within a certain radius If 


the fiving pencil could not follow its love 
ly natural poses swiftly enough, so much 
the 


worse for the sketcher. 


The only way 
was to consider them like kittens, or skip 
ping lambs, or breaking waves, and study 
them in that spirit. 

One fine morning a small boy who had 
been a baby to mind thought to 


earn a few honest sous by bringing him 


riven 


for me to draw He was a sturdy, rebe] 


110us Ing mite, 


h urd 


much 


LOOK 


with crisp red hair and 
There 


mottied limbs Was never 


time wasted with undecided 


arran 


poses 


anvnow would do. SO 


pt toierably right side 
] 
hew and 


Simipie, and 
to the boy, but the baby regard 


that light; he 


not in howled and 


‘ked and fought like a voung tiger. It 
I wanted to study 


then, 


ali the same to me; 


a young howler just and to note 


how exactly he managed to screw his eves 


so I 


ight, to extend his rose-bud mouth so 


cavernously, and to punch his counte 


nance so viciously with his own fists 


It was not so always, however, as he man 
ed to implant a few backhanders on 
The 


vells soon brought every old 


the devoted head of his boy-nurse. 
fine heaithy 7 
woman about the court to see w 
being *Uan't 

* Voyons ptit démon 


murdered vou keep him 


‘Sacred 


+? 


-cat!’ and various other endear 


famies were heaped on the little 
ers head, 


When I did 


large and somewhat critical 


not care to work with a 


audience of 


children about me, I sought the seelu 


sion of Mother Venus’s back garden. © 
other days the open held, or a corner of the 
ft ] 


little lareh 


wood, or a hedge-side, was oo 
enough studio. Bvya little careful manage 
ment the youngsters co ild be kept In son 
sort of order. They took especial pleasure 


in criticising the personal charms of som« 
unfortunate sitter And their delight 


Kee 


ne remarks Was 


the misery of the victim who had to 
ath 


S | and 
Ib 


as it was to them 


listen to se 


ush to say, almost as much fun to m 


There was so much 
caustic sarcasm, so free a flow of fiendish 
delight, that if I failed to awaken any art 
Instincts among those voung varlets, at 
least I may fancy that I fostered a rising 
brood of born eritics of a certain well 
I didn’t come off scathless 


either, for they didn’t mind at all barbing 


known kind. 


their arrows with any shortcoming in the 
sketching. There is no exact equivalent 


for the spice and f 


bite of their peasant ver 
nacular. The little bits of unmeant pro 
fanity that 


are with chil 


dren, and looked upon as rather pious ejac 


common even 


ulations than otherwise, and their frank 
and little improprieties, 
them a certain chic that other urelins do 


natural 


gave 
not possess. I found myself studying thi 
peculiarities of their patois (and using 
them too where I ought not to, I found to 
my horror) nearly as hard as I was study 
ing drawing, and as I could do the two 
at the same time, 1 got on very rapidly 
Mother Venus was a great help to me in 
this respect, as she could explain in prop 
er French any new word or phrase that 
interested me. And though my questions 


now and again brought a deep brown 
blush to her corrugated cheek, she did her 
duty of instruction nobly. She spoke her 
words to me so slowly and carefully that 
I could follow her as well as print. 

To amuse the sitters and me, she would 
sometimes volunteer to sing to us, and it 
would generally be one of those crooning 
old songs of the last century, about Colin 
and Lubin and the 


shepherds and shepherdesses, and love in 


and Susette othe 
large and generous doses spread lavish 
ly about. But she was not always gay 
One morning I went to hei 
door rather earlier than usual, and went 
in rather unex pe ctedly to her, and found 
her on her knees at 


and giddy. 


her bedside in an at 
titude so expressive of the utter prostra 
tion of whole body and soul in prayer 
that I could not help a mental photograph 
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“MOTHERS WOULD BRING THE MOST PAINFULLY POLISHED AND COMBED BABIES 


as I passed quickly and quietly through sketch-book from my pocket by some irre 
the room. I merely said, ‘‘ Don't derange  sistible impulse, and she seemed at once 


‘I can kee p like this as long 


yourself; Iam going into the garden.” to know it 


lll be as you wish, M’sieu Georges I often keep 


‘Bon, bon, M’sieuw’ Georges : 
there in a little moment.” I turned to. this way for hours.” 
st the temptress 


take another glance at her, as she had not I could not resi 
moved from her position. I took out my ‘* Are you sure you are not tired ?’ 
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‘No no: I had only just begun as you 
Allez.” 


And I need not say 


came 1} 
[ did. 


muscle 


And I think 


she never moved a for woodness 
KHOWS how long 


at the time 


I had done all | wished 
and could have done more, as 
she was still anxious to go on, pretending 
she had not quite finished even then. 
‘Were you really praying the whole 
time, Virginie 2” 
And after a little 
Part of the time I was praying 
for you, M’sieu’ Georges.” 


‘The whole time.” 


pause 


**That’s very cood of you.’ 
‘Yes; I was praying that your picture 
might be a grand success.’ 
‘Not for my soul, then ?” 
Oh You ean 


of yourself, but I feel you are 


no, m’sieu’, take care 
rong to 


M’siew’ 


Sharlie, who sines ‘ Bob Ridley.’ I sat for 


make a good picture of me. 


him four hours. He sang the whole time 
I didn’t 
to him; how 
Although I didn’t know a word, 
Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

‘*Do you think my picture ought to be 


chansons de negre to amuse me. 
pray much then; I listened 
funny! 

I did laugh. 


better than his because I didn’t singe and 


amuse you es 


ON HIS GOOD BEHAVIOR 


She gave a little mixed laugh, half sa 
and thoughtful and half gay. ‘It bas 
better chance. Anyhow I prayed for it 
and I didn’t pray for his, for he made m 
laugh so. At least, if it doesn’t do yo 
any good, it can’t do any harm.” Thi 
was her usual tag of philosophy for al 
her spiritual efforts. 
to arrange her head-gear, standing actu 


She then proceeded 


ally before a dim little lop-sided glass by 


the bed, and which she had to locate by 
sense of touch. 

‘Can you see anything at all, Vir 
ginie ?” 

‘*No, m’sieu’, not yet; but I hope to 
some day, just as I am standing in this 
place.’ She then went almost as straight 
as if she had her sight to a small bottle 
on the high 
small 


beside a 
She tremblingly 
uncorked the bottle, and began to touch 
her closed lids with her moistened finger. 


mantel, standing 


black crucifix. 


“What is that, Virginie, you are us 
ing ?” 

**Oh, this is some holy-water the curé 
gave me. It may do me the good I pray 
for some day. Atany rate, it can’t do any 
harm.” And again came that same smile 
made of good-humor and sad patience. 

Some days her 
old erony of the 
woodland path 
would come in to 
have a chat with 
her, and the two 
would huddle to 
gether and croon 
over a little sput 

fire of a 


cwreen 


tering 
few 
on that great 
gaunt hearth of 
the Rembrandt 
fireplace. There 
they would sit on 
their creaky easy 


twigs 


and rake 
over the gray ash 
their 
and now and then 
they would stir up 
a few sparks of 
humor or a little 


chairs, 


es of past, 


smoke of some fire 
of days gone by 
They had _ their 
little histoires, | 
found. They had 
danced lightly on 
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THE CRONIES 


many a greensward, and lovers were lov It was singular how little nourishment 
ers in those days. they seemed to take: and ¢ for any stim 

‘Aha! Oui, pas vrai, Julie?” ‘‘ Dam’ 
And they would gurgle and chuckle, cider—unless one might e: their weak 


'* ulants, bevond a little blue wine or crude 
ind nudge each other, and spread their café au lait stimulating he: Ww no 
shrivelled brown hands toward the flicker thing of their nature 

to eatch a little warmth A thick vegetal 


“You would not think, m’sieu’, onions and cabbage. ; ection of coarse 


they tell me, that when we were girl bread, a morsel of rol ‘heese, and 


together, she had not gone yet to hat was about al Tea w mly spoken 
first communion when | was a grow Fas: medicine be aken Hler a iong 
girl with sweethearts in plenty.” and ¢ fal wing when recovering 
This was a constant source of pride to from an illness ved to bring them 

{ 


Lhe 


Mother Venus, that she had kept more some little tea-set and a pound or so of 
youthful than her younger crony herb from tov to cheer that gaunt 
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0) side, bi as Gisco iraged OY MY 


and matter-ol-Tact fri 1, who ae 
with un 

>and toler 
experience went 
| found its charm 


montis, an 


a means of quiet 


ness to me, as 
vase and develop constantly 
mind that had attracted us to 

ady to aid with ster 


teach by pure unaffected exam 


miastet 


spot was ever re ling 


ve and devotion to the 


] ] 
Love d SO well Was a 


it pass his good graces and his 


Interest in you He loved above 


i@s to foster and encourage indi 
vidual effort, and hailed with delight any 
of 


with which he was so familiar 


ne fresh way looking at the things 


It was almost an impossibility, how 


there that 
vithout in a degree re- 


ever, to paint the material he 
had made his own 
sembling him. Why, the very children 
and the old women of the place looked 
like his pictures come to life, so that if you 
got the local form and color at all, it was, 
in proportion to its suecess, bound to look 


His 


adviee was never about methods, or fads, 


like him as much as it knew how 


orstyle. There were no absurd conceits of 
naiveté or simplicity about him. Purely 
natural himself, he was a keen discoverer 
of affectation in others, and nothing pain- 
ed him more. His advice when given 

and it always was free as air (literally 
and commercially so too)—would ever re 
late to the eternal good principles of the 


art. No matter how you chose to look or 


translate, his advice would apply equally 


well to the 


most simple realist as to the 


most inetfable idealist It was the coun 


sel and advice that one has never occasion 


to change or ask for again, as it is very 
seldom forgotten Brilliant faddists may 
fora time keep him in seeming shade by 
the erude glitter of their cheap tinsel, but 
the name of Edouard Frere 


will be a cherished power in the annals of 


for ail time 
French art 
Now 


pale and 


friends, 
limp from some superheated 


and then some student 


Parisian atelier, would come out for a day 
or so in our country retreat They would 
begin to mildly and condescendingly pity 
and deprivation of the ** move 
But 


interchatf we rusties 


our exile 
ment” of art in the eapital. 
ot 
could hold a good front; and not unfre 


some 


how in the way 


quently we would be reénforeed with 
fresh recruit, weary of the noisy idlenes 
With tl 


older and more experienced of the student 


¢ 


of some of the bie art schools. 


of either camp not much dis 


Each 


his 


here Was 


would know his OW 


CUSSION. 


wants and own nature well enoug 


to follow his own devices and work out 
lis Own destiny. 
that 


students in any one big atelier, the les 


[ found from my ow) 
observation the larger the mob o 
Kort 
students would all imitate the good and 
bad of the with 


senseless unanimity than six would have 


individuality seemed to crop up. 


so-called master more 


done. When a master has fewer pupils 
he generally succeeds in rousing in eacl 
some personal and individual etfort; he 
will discourage blind imitation as much 
as possible. Frére himself was a favorite 
pupil of Paul Delaroche, and what could 
be more wide apart than their styles? and 
vet I have no doubt that Frére worked 
ever from the broad precepts of his mas 
ter, applying them to his own needs. 

One fine day a visiting friend from 
Paris found his way to my reeking littl 
den chez la Mére Venus, with some dif 
ficulty, it may be owned, as the villagers 
didn’t know her by that name, or me by 
So he fell 


back on a striking personal deseription of 


the proper name he gave me. 


myself and a certain grievous green blouse 
I wore (bought by gas-light under the im 
pression that it was a new tint of blue 

and which gave me a nickname that mod 
esty alone prevents me from trying to 
translate. He was brought straight to me 
How radiant, but inharmonious 
he clad 
‘*mashing” suit of delicate gray check, in 
that den of The 
company chair expressly polished (with a 


at once. 


and incongruous, looked, in a 


Rembrandtish ours ! 
copious paint ram”) was not good enough 
he must needs spread out his newspaper 
as well before he would sit down, and then 
his feet were on the rungs of the chair, so 
as not to touch the floor. He winked and 
blinked sniffed in an 
manner, and excused it by reminding me 
that he had just come out of the sunshine 
and fresh air. 


and ostentatious 


retting 


‘*My dear boy, you are just ge 
moss-grown down here.” 

‘You know you are just green with 
Look 
at it! it’s running down the very walls 
As old Squeers said about the school milk, 


envy over this paradise of bitumen. 


‘There's richness for you!’ ” 
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Yes, I know,” said ‘but 


bitumen is good enough for me, as 


my cynic; 


on't care to breathe it all day long, or 
vade about in it for a few hours even.” 
Promise me one thing, old man, you 
don't 
ure and cart it 


a-brae fiend of the prairies 
up this massive furnit 
to Paris.” I could see his practised eve 
( quickly from object to object With 
other expression than weary disdain. 
Seriously, now, you do want achange 
This 
o your soul, and varnishing over all 
Now 
me for a week's rest, and then come 
it 
W ait a mo- 
at 


Exeuse 


irself. eoal-tar color is getting 


iv better instincts. you come 


hi 
this den afresh, L see 
what's that ? 
the leg of 
Oh, I say, get up! 
Got 


ck and see 
Hallo! 


Just 


as 


St 


nt. 


1 
mee Dit. 


move your 


1V Impatience, old man. a knife? 


f 
Ol 


fered him a seraper. ‘‘Just the very 


ing!’ And he began seraping the dirt 
loor from some shiny object half hidden 
veneath. 

A 
Roman drain, or some ancient Gaulish pot 
He paid little attention to me, but 
scraped away at his object; it looked like 


‘What have you turned up now 
ry ‘i 
i flat fragment of pottery. ‘‘If you don't 
mind leaving that a few minutes longer, 
[ shall be obliged to you. It is only a bit 
of Mother Venus’s wash-pan that I 
up my sk 


NK 


pul 
there to leve etching seat with.” 


He stopped 


} 
>) | 
} 
1 


ike a shot, and scanned my 
face, that I was trying to control; but he 
only hesitated a moment. 

‘*T know you, Clara Vere de Vere 
not this And he 


nis bet rot 


so 


time.” went with 


“Ei 


time, or a piece of one.” 


on 
scrape. I've one this 
And sure enough 
had laid bare a small blue and gold 
tile with a fleur-de-lis on it in good rich 
‘“There you are; and if Mother 
Venus has a toilet set of this stuff, I should 
like to make her a bid for it.” 
‘What ware is it, anyhow ?” 


he 
th 


color. 


said J, 
now subdued and sad at a frivolous fel 
low like that unearthing precious relies 
under my very nose. 

‘“You mean to say you have lived here 
all these months and don’t know what 
stuff this is ?” 

‘I blush to say it is a sad fact, but I 
have been busy—very busy all the time 
painting. I was just thinking of getting 
a pick and shovel to see what I could 
strike, and now you've let me off. What 
do you eall it when you find that sort ?” 

‘* Well, I will tell you, and henceforth 


VENUS 


the placid currents of your existence w ill 
take a new and perhaps intelligent direc 
tion.” | * You of 
Palissy the Potter, no doubt 7” 


bowed. have heard 


“] ae 5 oe ee 
am positively sick and tired of him, 
and his wife’s wedding rit vell.” 
That's a 


perhaps know 


ras W 


Well, 
first 
this 1"¢ ry one, but his 


wood sign. then, vou 


that his success is 


this tile, not 


and he 


sort, 


tiled the floors of the old chateau 
them. 


‘During the ¢ 


on the hill witl 
reat French Revolution, 
which, of course, was before your time 
the mob broke into the chateau and turned 
it 

the 


highways and by-ways. 


nside out They even vrubbed up all 


Palissy tiles, and cast them into the 


Soon afterward, 


when the storm ble Ww over, the peasants 


again, and 
] 


gathered them all together 


paved their cottages with them. The \ 


i 
lowe . ‘ : j ‘ ] 
lage DAKeT pave d his oven ftloor even witl 
And later on, 


the 


the archangel tiles. vhen 


Time brought his revenge, re stored 


Montmorencys made the villagers dis 


gorge their ill-gotten tilings, and 


even 
the baker had to pull his oven to pieces 
This cottage tiled at 
one time, and this fleur-de-lis is the proof 
ol 


has evidently been 


it. This broken corner, too, may 
for getti left. Viola! 
now I think the poison of antiquarianism 


ac 
count its ng and 
is beginning to course through your sys 
tem.” 

‘Well, you see, as I said before, I'm 
very busy just now, but when I get 
of affluence 


may let the poison work, if it should ever 


to 
your age and indolenee I 
take a good hold.” 

‘* Well, I still feel as if [had done some 
good this morning, and this tile alone is 
worth all my trouble of coming out to see 
you.” And he proceeded to enw rap his 
tile in a bit of his paper. 

‘*But before you depart with what you 
call your find, how about the poor o 
of the property ? 
may 


ener 
For all 
form some part of 


you know, il 
a well planned 
decoration. 

‘*T see, old fellow, what you are driv 
ing at. We often do forget ourselves and 


others in moments of delirious suecess 
Do you think ten solid franes would com 
fort the Venus for the loss of this 2?” 

“Tl try; and if she wants further con 
solation, you can send on a check 

He soon departed in high glee with his 
prize, and | to but 


with a wandering eye prowling about the 


returned my work, 


floor for a stray hint of lurking blue and 
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roid: bul not 


a bit could my unpractised 


When Mother Venus returned from 


bois h her small garner of sticks 

| related the neident, and I put the two 
i ine pleces in her shrivelled 
hand How her sightless, furrowed face 
t up I is like a gleam of sunshine 
over a brown ploughed field “Tm in 
ick th you!’ she eried. ‘IT prayed 


to the bon Dieu for a little turn of good 
chance id here if is Cvest bie it drole 
tout diméme And then followed a 
string of plous blasphemy to my ears 

and all for ten franes **T didn't know 
of that tile, but there is a good tile with 
a picture on it that props up the back leg 
of the couch, and it was put there many 
years ago [ felt the blood of the anti 
quary and discoverer beginning to riot 


through me ‘Would m’sieu’ like it ? 


because if he would, mon Dieu! that shal 
be the tile for the ten franes. By the little 
image carven of wood {literal |, | had elean 
forgotten all about the sacred little tile 
till you mentioned it.” The crazy, creaky 
old couch was soon ‘‘slewed round,” and 
there was the tile, safe and sound,and glad 
perhaps to see the light once more. It was 
perfect, and lovely [ felt it singing and 


appealing to me the moment it Came to 


view \s she said, it had a figure on it, 
an archangel, a corner-piece, the jle ur-de 
lis, was only the border. and it was per 
A bit of wood 


was handy to fill its place, and the couch 


feet, without erack or flaw 


was soon wheeled round again. 


‘Now look you, Venus, the tile my 


friend discovered was his for his own ten 
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franes; this is another affair. Now as tl 
is better, you shall have fifteen or twent 
franes for this, and it is to be mine.” 

‘* Mon Dieu, M’siew Georges, you ma 
be right, after all; but as the ten franes 
more than the two sacred old rubbish « 
the dust heap is worth, I should like 
give it to you or to the other m’sieu’.’ 

She took the money, however, and 
well-spring of pious mutterings ove) 
flowed from her overfull heart. Soo 
after that I arranged my vengeance. 
got out my antiquary again, and having 
planted my tile near to where he woul 
be sitting, 1 proceeded to discover it as art 
fully as I could. Not very well, I fea 
for he flatly accused me of bad comedy be 
fore it was half dug out; but when he saw 
its archangel face in all its perfection 
poor man! tears almost stood in his eyes 

‘Well, what about it?’ And then 
ensued a roundabout negotiation for the 
treasure. Result, just to prove my good 
faith, and how easy it was now to find 
them after he showed me how, | bestowed 
it upon him with my blessing. It was 
small reward of revenge, years after 
when I saw that same tile in an honored 
place in his cabinet, and he said to me, 
** My dear boy, you did owe me something 


for opening your cummed ey elids to these 


things; but the day you parted with that 
angel you were greener than you are 
now.” 

And the Venus? Well, there was a 
scene of parting, soon after, that I will 
omit. There is much more to say, but 
not much more to tell. She long since 
opened her eyes to other light than ours. 










BRUCE 


7OU say that you want a meetin’-house for the boys in the gulch up there, 
And a Sunday-school with pictur’-books ? Well, put me down for a share. 


I believe in little children; it’s as nice 


to hear ’em read 


As to wander round the ranch at noon and see the cattle feed. 


And I believe in preachin’ too—by men for preachin’ born, 


Who let alone the husks of creed, and measure out the corn. 


The pulpit’s but a manger where the pews are gospel-fed ; 


And they say ‘twas to a manger that the star of glory led. 


So IT'll subseribe 


a dollar toward the manger and the stalls: 


I always give the best I've got whenever my partner calls. 


And, stranger, let me tell you: I'm beginning to suspect 


That all the world are partners, whatever their creed or sect; 


That life is a kind of pilgrimage, a sort of Jericho road, 


\nd kindness to one’s fellows the sweetest law in the code. 


No matter about the ‘nitials; from a farmer, you understand, 











“TION WOA 
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Who's generally had to play it alone from rather an or’nary hand. 
ve never struck it rich; for farming, you see, is slow, 


vhenever the erops are fairly good, the prices are always low. 
iv isn't very much, but it helps to count the same: 
trump supports the ace, and sometimes wins the game. 
a fellow’s praying when he’s down upon his knees 
Inasmuch as you have done it to one of the least of these.” 
know the verses, stranger, so you needn't stop to quote: 
It’s a different thing to know them or to say them off by rote. 
I'll tell you where I learned them, if you'll step in from the rain: 
Twas down in Frisco, years ago; had been there hauling grain. 
It was near the city limits, on the Sacramento pike, 
Where stores and sheds are rather mixed, and shanties seatterin’ like. 
Not the likeliest place to be in, I remember, the saloon, 
With grocery, market, baker-shop, and bar-room all in one 
And this made up the picture—my hair was not then gray, 
But everything still seems as real as if *twere yesterday. 
A little girl with haggard face stood at the counter there, 
Not more than ten or twelve at most, but worn with grief and care; 
And her voice was kind of raspy, like a sort of chronic cold 
Just the tone you find in children who are prematurely old. 
She said: *‘Two bits for bread and tea. Ma hasn't much to eat: 
She hopes next week to work again, and buy us all some meat. 
We've been half starved all winter, but spring will soon be here, 
(nd she tells us, Keep up courage, for God is always near.” 
Just then a dozen men came in; the boy was called away 
To shake the spotted cubes for drinks, as ’Forty-niners say. 
[ never heard from human lips such oaths and curses loud 
\s rose above the glasses of that crazed and reckless crowd. 
But the poor tired girl sat waiting, lost at last to revels deep, 
On a keg beside a barrel in the corner, fast asleep. 
Well, I stood there, sort of waiting, until some one at the bar 
Said, *‘ Hello! I say, stranger, what have you over thar?” 
The boy then told her story, and that crew, so fierce and wild, 
Grew intent, and seemed to listen to the breathing of the child. 
The glasses all were lowered; said the leader: ‘‘ Boys, see here; 
All day we've been pouring whiskey, drinking deep our Christmas cheer 
Here’s two dollars—I’ve got feelings which are not entirely dead 
For this little girl and mother suffering for the want of bread.” 
‘*Here’s a dollar.” ‘‘ Here’s another.” And they all chipped in their share, 
And they planked the ringing metal down upon the counter there. 
Then the spokesman took a golden double-eagle from his belt, 
Softly stepped from bar to counter, and beside the sleeper knelt; 
Took the ‘‘two bits” from her fingers; changed her silver piece for gold. 
‘See there, boys; the girl is dreaming.” Down her cheeks the tear-drops rolled 
One by one the swarthy miners passed in silence to the street. 
Gently we awoke the sleeper, but she started to her feet 
With a dazed and strange expression, saying: ‘‘Oh, I thought ‘twas true! 
Ma was well, and we were happy; round our door-stone roses grew. 
We had everything we wanted, food enough, and clothes to wear; 
And my hand burns where an angel touched it soft with fingers fair.” 
\s she looked, and saw the money in her fingers glistening bright, 
‘Well, now, ma has long been praying, but she won't believe me quite, 
How you've sent ‘way up to heaven, where the golden treasures are, 
And have also got an angel clerking at your grocery bar.” 
That’s a Christmas story, stranger, which I thought you'd like to hear; 
True to fact and human nature, pointing out one’s duty clear. 
Hence to matters of subscription you will see that I’m alive: 
Just mark off that dollar, stranger; I think I'll make it five. 





had been 
Dut when 
ver both the 
is attempt to pick tl 
iself and fell sprawling on 
- he yelled at him. Torm pulled him 
together, and began an explanation, 
vhich the point was that 
tched adrap in Gord know 


¢ 


the Colonel cut him short 
Get out of the room, you 
ibond!” he roared 
[orm was de¢ ply offended 
ow, grand bow, and with 
tv as his unsteady cond 
t of, marched very 
om, and passing out throug 
ym, Where he stopped only to abstract 
e more drink from the long heavy cut 
iss decanter on the sideboard, meander 
deut to his house in the backyard, vhere 


e proceeded to talk religion to Charity, 


s wife, as he always did when he was 
varticularly drunk. He was expoundin 
e vision of the golden candlestick, and 


ie bowl and seven lamps and two olive 
ees, When he fell asleep. The roarer, as 
is been said, was the Colonel; the mean 
erer was Drinkwater Torm (The Col 
11 gave him the name,‘ 
iid, ‘*if he were to drin 
vould die.”) As Drinkwater 
or, the Colonel continue 
‘*Damme, Polly, I will! 
-morrow morning; and if 


m, I'll give him away. | fterward plac on 
Polly, with troubled ere: ves, al ved “ l around amone@ and 


Vas wheedling him vigoro iS1\ Ul lish ‘ the & Liemen, 


‘No; I tell you [llsell him. ‘Mi 


n his back!’ the mischief! he’s a dru 


ifline, good-for-nothing nigger, and 
sand Ves, 


ave sworn to sell him a tho 


us: 
en thousand times; and now I'll have to 


do it to keep my word.” 

This was true. The Colonel swore this 
. dozen times a day—every time Torm got 
drunk, and as that had occurred very ire tl ? ] outa ord of pr 
quently for many years before Polly was any one but Charit: The Colo 
born, he was not outside of the limit. Pol riven her h art-strings 


* This lit j “1 becau he was called : required them 
Gal ” a . ] ] } } ] . 
Torm ntil it became his name. ie had owned him body and soul fro 
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rue. DOV 


her beauty, 


Vila 
} nim: b it one 
away from home, 
a dag lerreotype of a 
out of the top drawer 


the 


secretary with 


olonels big 


ions on it, and it looked ex: 
Polly. It had 


dark eyes, and the same 


though 


the 


Same 
oft whi 


Polly was stouter, for she was a 


mbov, and used to run wild over 


ith Bob, climbing cherry-trees, 
and looking as 


with her hair all tan 


in the creek, 
rose, 


cled oO 


’ read, until she grew 
| vot heratutor 
her to a boarding 


» pbroact ed tne 


quite large, and the Colones 
He thoug 


school. sub 
} such a storm, and Poll 


that he 2 


mypest of tears, 
aia 


and Charity cried all night, 


at once It was well he 


rcome that even next 
¢ the Colonel his 


1s 


iS SO OVE 

1] 
uuld not bri 
} 


and he had to shave with 


vater 


er for the first time in twenty years. 
‘ore employed a tutor. Most peo 


child ucht to 


and one or two single 


have had a 
ladies of 


en age in the ne hborhood deli 


nted that they would gladly teach 


he Colonel s 


that he would 
omen around him, and he would 


wore 


1. } , ce ee ee 
Vy condemned if any should in- 


Mr. 


Bob to come over 


with 
ind 


1 , 1 
to senool t I aiso, 


Polly; he engaged 


inmer, invite 


which he 


did, for his mother 


who had up to that 
time tat l 


ight him herself, was very poor, 
and was unable to send him to school, her 
husb d. who was the Colonel’s fourth 
cousin, having died largely indebted, and 


all of his property, except a small farm 
’s, and a 
General Court. 


« w-w} r \alay ] 


few ne 


vorite 


had 


a great fa 


rer since he 


been a small boy he had been used to ec 
ing over and staying with him. 
He vatf a 


Drinkwater Torm, which was 


could chicken as well 
a great 
complishment in the Colonel's eyes, fon 
had the 


ty, and used to 


best game-chickens in the cou 


ight them, too, matchi 


them against those of one or two of |} 


ehbors who were 
until Polly 
He could a colt quicker than ar 
body Moreove r 

could shoot more partridges in a day tl 
the 
with a pistol as well, though the Colon 


nei similarly inclines 
grew up and made him sto 
tame 
on the plantation. 
Colonel, and could beat him shootins 
laid the fault of the former on his being so 
fat, and that of the latter on his spectacles 
They used to practise with the Colonel's 
old pistols that hung in their holsters ov 
tester of whi 


the his bed, and about 


Drinkwater used to tell so many lies; fi 

although they were kept loaded, and thei 
brass-mounted butts peeping out of their 
leathern covers used to look ferociou 
enough to give some apparent ground fo 
Torm’s story of how ‘‘ he and the Colon¢ 

had shot Judge Cabell spang through thi 
heart,” the Colonel always said that C 

bell behaved very handsomely, and that 
the matter was arranged on the field with 
out a shot. Even at that time some peo 
ple said that Bob’s mother was trying to 
eatch the Colonel, and that if the Colon: 

did not look out, she would yet be the mis 
And all agree: 
that the boy would come in for something 


handsome at the Colonel’s death: for Bob 


tress of his big plantation. 


was his cousin and his nearest male rela 
tive, if Polly was his niece, and he would 
hardly leave her all his property, especial 
ly as she was so much like her mother 


with whom, as everybody knew, the ( 
onel had been desperately in love, but 
who had treated him badly, and notwith 
standing his big plantation and many ne 
groes, had run vith his 
brother, and both of them had died in the 
South of yellow-fever, leaving of all thei 
children only this little Polly; and the 
Colonel had taken Drinkwater and Chari 
ty, and had travelled in his carriage all the 
way to Mississippi, to get and bring Polly 
It was Christmas Eve when they 
reached home, and the Colonel had sent 
Drinkwater on a day ahead to have the 
fires made and the house aired for the 
baby; and when the carriage drove up 
that night you would have thought a 


away younger 


. : 
pack, 


queen was coming, sure enough. 





youid have 
not ma 


e 
L100T 


vhich, indeed 
the eves out 


she did 
entiemen and 


this Was an 
aecihs 


rred it was n¢ 
tnat 


DOV 


Bob had put her up tot 
mischievouses 


said, complaining]l) 





Gord ever made,” 
to Charity 


i 


‘ortu 
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nal Von 101 \ he maad¢ ch 
rep ol i S r that th f 

declat | man ¢ he 

l even the Whig admitted that 

! $ | » par m } nda 

au ) P i\ 1 l1iteen 

l De in to take hn intere In poll 
nd ou S read th uy ( 

I i\ ( i the / Wiirel \ cl} er 

cie ! f i ad to ib Ve bh el 

ild « sa he hich side 

is I fo. f er iS a Sstali¢ i 

Nn nit people must have be nh 

OC} S is B ) ~ elected by a or 

yO! She " 1d to be on the Col 

S Si nd made him explain ever) 

! to he I he did to his own 

¢ n ind to ner Loo, she 

d to thin 1 hen Bob came ove 
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the Colonel and he 
her uncle always s¢ 


yvorst of the arvument: at 





enerally 


SO bus 


ed to get 


cases 


four counties me 


ww, and big on: 
er, that s 
a friend of his as ey 


the trout to tell he 


She lane Ww, howe V 
was just as good 


took 


le 
self so. A compliment to him used 
olive her the vrreatest h; ppiness, a 
would bring deeper roses into her chee 
He was the greatest favorite with eve 
body. Torm thought that there was 1 





one in the world like him. 


He had | 
ago forgiven him his many pranks, a 
was the test gent’man in 


and the C 


sa tty 
Said 1 


gret 


county skusin him [Torm 


onel,”’ and that ** he al’ays handled hes« 
to he raisin’,” by which Torm made in 
rect reference to regular donations mad 
to him by the aforesaid *‘ gent’man,” and 


particularly to an especially large ben 


faction then lately conferred. 


[t happer 


ed one evening at the Colonel’s, after di 


ner, when several guests, including Be 


were commenting on the perfections 


various ladies who were visiting in tl 


neighborhood that summer. The pralst 


were, to Torm’s mind, somewhat too lil 


erally bestowed, and he had attempted 


console himself by several visits to th 


pantry; but when all the list was 


ais 
posed of, and Polly’s name had not beet 
stand it 1 
longer, and he suddenly broke in with h 


mentioned, endurance could 


judgment that they ‘‘didn’t none on ’em 
hol’ a candle to his young mistis, what 
wuz de ve’y pink an’ flow’r on ’em all.” 

The Colonel, immensely pleased, order 
ed him out, 


he 


with a promise of immediate 
But that evenins 
as he got on his horse, Bob slipped into 
his hand a five-dollar gold piece, and hi 
told Polly that if 


tended to sell 


sale on t morrow. 


the Colonel really in 
Torm, just to send him over 
to his house: he wanted the benefit of his 
judgment. 

Polly, of course, did not understand his 


allusion, though the Colonel had told hex 





POLLY 


lorm’s speech ; but Bob had a rose on say you were 


; coat when he came o ie window. 


istened ver 
i sne lost a 
O Stoop a 
thoug 
his hay 
alterw ‘ad ‘came over one morn 
» the Colonel’s dise 
full the amount of h 
a somewhat formal 


vn in it 


» Colonel to reinst - easy relations be 

n them—an effect which apparently 

is not immediately produced—and the 

Colonel confided to Polly next day that 

e the fellow had been taken up so DY 

e Loco-focos he é 1ot ailogether as 

ised to be. 

“Why, he don’t even drink his juleps 

ir.” the old man asserted, as if he were 

urging him with, at the least, misprision 
treason ** However,” he added, soft 

g¢ as the excuse presented itself to his 

‘that may be because his mother 

as always so opposed to it. You know 

! vould grow there,” he pur 

sued to Polly, who had heard him make 

ie same observation, with the same as 
onishment, a hundred times. ‘*Strang 

hing I ever knew. Sut he’s a con 
foundedly clever fellow, though, Pol Vv 

continued, with a sudden reviving of 

» old-time affection. ‘‘ Damme! I like 
And, as Polly’s face turned 

sweet carmine, added: ‘‘Oh, I forgot, Po 


didn’t mean to swear: damme if 


) 
It j ist slipp¢ d out 


sworn before for a week; 
haven't. Yes, of course, 

then.” For Polly, with soft 

or, was reading him the sey 
tures on his besetting sin, and ei 
ebullition over Torm’s failing of tl 
before. ‘‘Come and sit down on your 
uncie’s knee and kiss him once as a token 
of forgiveness Just one more squeeze,” 
as the fair girlish arms were twined about 
his neck, and the sweetest of faces was 
pressed against his own rough cheek. 
‘Polly, do you remember,” asked the old 
man, holding her off from him and gazing 
at the girlish face fondly—‘‘do you re 
member how, when you were a little serap, 
you used to climb up on my knee and 
squeeze me just once more to save that 
rascal Drinkwater, and how you used to 


with a tall young fel 
his head with « 


y remembered th 
circumstances of each ine! 
cept those about the 


ing ““knuecKs tow 


lected most. He w 

she eried because 

kissed her to make 

Polly's recollection failed agai , and 


only distinct about very modern matt 








‘ often soothed the C 


morning but 


the stables 
sole 


cited the further fact 





vo o'clock promptly Bob returned. 


,ren irkable sudden 
time 
down at the end of the 
se OF memory had a 
Bob; for he turned 


sne aia re 


t 


somethning 


ted to see the Colone 


s } 
have ae 


bush caught her dress, 


looked really seared at it, 


away just as the Col 


ird calling them to tea. 
lent at 


the table, and 


ie Colonel was quite anx 


He asked Polly if she 


his depression. 


Polly 


Va \ th you womel 
estily \ man might 
y eyes, and you would 
iced it, and I tell you 
I say he’s sick!” he re 
tle " he had ae 
egun to grow sligh 






tickKS too close a 


ywhere except here, and 





I 

as he used to do Ile 
| Advise him to get 
t he set up to Sally 
Oran He Sal ely 


ylonel to 


Bob 


ot hooking his horse to 


rode 


one 


usually did, he rode on 


He creeted 
syard, and af- 
inary 


prelim observa 





from him respecting the ‘‘ misery in 


s that 


roine down the road to 
s’, of which he had some 
and that the Colonel 


ver farm but vould be 


‘lock. He 


At 
The 
, He, 
smounted, and tying his horse, 
must have been tired of sit 


rode on. 


vet home 


crotten 
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ting down, for now 


he walked 
portico without 


up al 
down the once taking a 
seat. 

‘*Marse Bob ‘ll walk heself to deat 
observed Charity to Torm from her doo 

Presently bluti 
dinne 
from the front gate as he dismounted, a1 


the Colonel came in, 
warm, and hearty. He ordered 
j ileps from the middle of the walk, greet 
ed Bob with a cheeriness which that ven 
tleman in vain tried to imitate, and was 
plumped down in his great split-bottomed 
chair, wiping his red head with his still re¢ 
der bandana handkerchief, and 


avduUsiIng 
the weather, the crops the1 


ewspape rs, and 
his overseer before Bob co ild ret } 


pbreatl 
to make a single remark. When he 
in on the weather That 
sale topic at all times, and it was aston 
ho much comfort 


it this afternoon. He 


aid 


he pitehe d 


ishing bob got out of 


talked about it un 
til dinner began to come im across t 


blue 


vard, the 


ehina aishes @wieaming in 
Phoebe and 


corps of ebon and n hog 


the hands o her m 


wmerous 
anv assistants 


ind Torm brought out the juleps, with th 


ie mee 
looking as 1f 1 


muht 


were growing in t 


with frosted-work a 
over tl 

Dinner was rather a failure, so f 
Bob was concerned. Perhaps he missed 
it table 


ere, while he 


something that usua lv graced th 


perhaps onlv his body was tl 
vn at Miss Malviny Pe 


perhaps he 


himself was do 


gram’s : had me back and 


was unfastening an impertinent rose-bush 

from a filmy white dress in the summer 
} , 

twilight; perhaps But anyhow he was 


so silent and abstracted that the Colonel 
rallied sood which did 
They had adjourned 
to the porch, and had been there for som« 
time, when 


him humoredly, 


not he lp matters. 
Bob broached the subj ct ol 
his visit. 

‘Colonel,” he said, suddenly, and whol 
ly irrelevant to every thing that had gone 
before, ‘‘ there is a matter I want to speak 
to you about—a little 


myself.” 


ah we—a matter 

He 

and confused, and 

the Colonel instantly divining the matter, 
i 


f 


of great importance to 


ah 
was getting very red 
and secretly ‘flattering himself, and de 
termining to crow over Polly, said, to help 
him out: 

‘‘Aha, you rogue, I knew it. Come 
So you are caught 
Ah, you sly fox! It’s the very 
thing you ought to do. Why, I know 
half a dozen girls who’d jump at you. I 


up to the scratch, sir 


at last. 
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I said so the other night. Pol 


his feet this 


off 


aSK 


utterly 
‘I want to 
Poll he blurted out, 


e her.” 


was by 


vour consent to 


Ty ae desperately. 


devil you do!” exclaimed the 


He could say DO more, he sim 


blank 


it still, in speechless, helpless 
] 
i 


To 


7 ae : » hi ] 
e girt climbing his knees, 


uzement. him Polly was still a 
and an em 
yy might not aspire to her. 

Yes L de” 


crowing’ cool as the Colonel be 


‘IT love her, and J 


sir, said Bob, calm enough 
LOW 

me excited. want 
er 

‘Well, sir, you can’t have her,” roar- 
d the Colonel, rising from his seat in the 
He looked like a 
vny lion whose lair had been invaded. 


violence of his refusal. 


Bob’s face paled, and a look came on it 
hat the Colonel recalled afterward, and 
which he did not remember ever to have 
een on it before, except once, when, years 
vo, some one shot one of his dogs —a look 
made up of anger and of dogged resolu 
tion. ‘I shall,” he said, throwing up his 
head and looking the Colonel straight in 
the eyes, his voice perfectly calm, but 
his eyes blazing, the mouth drawn close, 
and the lines of his face as if they had 
been carved in granite. 

“Tl be 


Colonel: 


-if you shall!” stormed the 
‘the King of England should 


not have her!” and turning, he stamped 
into the house and slammed the door be 
hind him. 

Bob walked slowly down the steps and 
around to the stables, where he ordered 
his horse. He rode home across the fields 
without a word, except, as he jumped his 
‘I shall have 
fast - set 


horse over the line fence, 


rv,” he repeated, between his 


1 
I 
} 


“ 

That evening home all 
unsuspecting anything of the kind; the 
until had taken off 
her things and come down in her fresh 


muslin 


Polly came 


Colonel waited she 


dress. She surpassed in loveli 
ness the rose-buds that lay on her bosom, 
and the impertinence that 
aspire to her broke over the old man ina 
He had nursed his wrath all 


could dare 
fresh wave. 
the evening 

‘* Polly,” he blurted out, suddenly ris 
ing with a jerk from his arm-chair, and 
unconsciously striking an attitude before 
the astonished girl, to 
marry Bob ?” 


‘do you want 
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“Why no,” 
ut of |] 


cried Polly, utterly shaken 
her 
and 


composure by the suddenness 
vehemence of the attack 


I k 


umphantly. ‘“‘It was a 


new it,’ declared the Colonel. tri 


piece of cursed 


impertinence worked himself 


irv, and grew so 


up to such 


red in the face iat poor little Polly Vho 


had to steer between two dangers, had to 


employ all her arts to soothe the old man 
and t of i { ] 


She 


Keep Him ou 


learnt the tru wever, 
that time, 


and though, 


learnt somethin until 


mr wWhiell, 


she had never KNOWN, as sne 
made 


‘Well, 


not going to have 


kissed her unel cood-night,” she 
to 


we 


1 a , 
his final shot of, 


no 
I’m elad 
nonsense about the fellow; I 


answer 


are any 


have made 


mind, and we'll treat his impu 


] 


as it deserves,” 


up my 


she locked her 


dence 


door carefu iv Ww hen she was within 


her 
own room, and the said 
she had a headache. 

Bob did 


Colonel had not been so hot-headed 


next morning she 
If the 
that 


things would 


not come that day. 


is, if he had not been a man 


doubtless have straightened themselves 


out in some of those mysterious ways in 
which the hardest knots into which two 
young people's affairs contrive to get un- 
but 


must needs, man-like, 


tangled themselves: being a man, he 


undertake to man 
ave according’ Lo his own plan, which IS 
always the wrong one 

W hen, therefore, 
ly at the breakfast 
that 


ance from that fellow’s impertinence, for 


he announced to Pol 


table that morning 


she would have no further annoy 


he had written him a note apologizing for 


leaving him abruptly in his own house 
the day before, but forbidding him, in both 
their names, to continue his addresses, or 
indeed to put his foot on the pl ice again 
| Polly's face brig 
to 
W hat, 
ment to see her face grow distinctly 
All she said was, ** Oh, 
It w the dav 


Sunday, and that the Colonel went wi 


he rully expected to see 


en, and rece1y¢ approbat 


ind 


his disappoint 


ner 
then, was 


ion 
thanks 
vhite! 
uncle!” 


as unfortunate that 


her to church (which she insisted on at 


tending notwithstanding her headache 


and was by when she met Bob They 


came on each other suddenly. Bob took 
off his hat, and stood like a soldier on re 
view, expectant, and a little pale 
The Colonel, 


his 


erect, 


1 or . 
who had almost 


forgotten 
‘*impertinence,” to 
} 


shake hands with him as usual, suddenly 


and was about 
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of Polly, and 

ventieman as 
her from a mob. 
looking anxiously 


t pl 


hich 
11Ci 


we, mean 
vould set 
his eye only at 
the 


manner 


ind felt rather than saw 


Bob's attit ide and 


cive him the smile, but it died 
and even after her back was 

is sensible of his defiance; 
he vent into church, and dropped 


down on her knees in the far end of her 


ith her little heart needing all the 
consolations of her religion. 

The man she prayed hardest for did not 
it day 
that, and 


and tighter 


come into chureh th Things went 


the knots got 
An attempt which 


very after 


badly 


tighter 


Bob made to loosen them failed disastrous 


was the best- 
pre 
of wrought iron, took 
that Bob had 
him, and Polly’s indirect efforts at pacifi 


ly and the Colonel, who 


hearted man in the world, but whose 
j idices were made 


it into his head insulted 


eation aroused him to such an extent that 


first time in his life he was almost 


hard with her. He conceived the absurd 
| 


idea she was sacrificing’ herself for 


Bob on account of her friendship for him, 
and that it was his duty to protect her 
inst herself, 


] 


ceeded 


ava 


which, man like, he pro 


to do in his own fashion, to poor 


Po 


lly S great distress 
voted her 


+} 


1 of his afte 


. 
vas di uncle, and 


the strenetl ction for her. 
*hand, Bob and she had been 
er could remem- 


;solong. She ney 


when she did not have Bob. 


had never said a word of love to 


in the garden she had 
just as well as if he had fallen 
feet 
iuse he had owed 


ening 


es at her She knew it 
her uncle 
- and oh! if she just hadn't 


I Pot 
ten frightened; and oh! if her uncle just 
hadn't done it: 


pe or 


and oh! she was so unhap 
little 


hite-curtained room, W here were 


thing, in her own 
her, 
her, used 
Anyhow, it 


She knew that 


and things he had given 
letters he had written 


Dut thatisa 


secret, was 


not because >was gone. 


as not reason indeed, she very 


often said so to herself—but because he 


had been treated so unjustly, and suffer- 


And ¢ 
many petitior 
which if there 
ssed, she felt that 
the 
same. ‘T' 


ed so, and she had done it all. 


used to introduce new 
into her 
not 


would be understood, 


prayers, 1n 
any name expre 
and blessu 


would reach him J the 
the 
mer had come in its place, hazy, dream 
sad It 


choly, and this year, although the we 


Summer had and Indian sul 


cone 


and always made her meial 


ther was perfect, she was atfected, 
the heat, and did not 
much. So presently 


said, by 20 OUut-ol 


her 


were not as blooming as they had been 


doors cheeks 
and even her great eyes lost some of their 
lustre; at least Charity thought so, and 
said so too, not only to Polly, but to her 
master, whom she scared half to death, 
and who, notwithstanding that Dr. Stop 
per was coming every other day to see a 
patient on the plantation, and that the 
next day was the time for his regular 
visit, put a boy on a horse that night and 
sent him with a note urging the doctor to 

The 


doctor came, and spent the day ; examined 


come the next morning to breakfast. 


Polly’s lungs and heart, preseribed out 
door exercise, and left something less than 
a bushel-basketful of medicines for her to 
take. 

Polly was, at the time of his visit, in a 
very excited for the Colonel had, 


with a view of soothing her, the night be 


State, 


fore delivered a violent philippie against 


marriage in general, and in particular 


against marriage with ‘‘ impudent young 


puppies who did not know their place . 
and he had proposed an extensive tour, 
all the United States 
Canada, and intended to cover the entire 
Polly, who 
as she could stand, 


and 


embracing 
winter and spring following. 
had stood as much 
finally rebelled, and had with flashing 
eyes and mantling cheeks espoused Bob's 
cause with a courage and dash which had 
routed the old Colonel. ‘‘ Not 
that he was anything to her except a 


almost 


friend,’ she was most careful to explain, 
but she was tired of hearing her ‘‘ friend” 
assailed, and she thought that it the 
highest compliment a man could pay 

woman, etc., 


was 


ete., for all of which she did 
a great deal of blushing in her own room 
afterward. 

Thus it happened that she was bot 
excited and penitent the next day, and 
thinking to make some atonement, and at 
the same time to take the prescribed ex 
ercise, Which would excuse her from tak- 
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the medicines, she filled a little bas 
with goodies to take old Aunt Betty 
the Far Quarters; and thus it happen 
that as she was coming back along the 
h that ran down the meadow on the 
er side of the creek, which was the di 
ng line between the two plantations, 

| was almost at the foot-bridge that 
nebody had made for her so carefully 
th logs cut out of his own woods, and 
e long shadows of the willows made it 


membered that afterward—but he was so 
mean: it was always a little confused in 
her memory, and she could never recall 


exactly how it was. She was sure, how 


ever, that it was because he was so pale 


that she said it, and that she did not be 
gin to ery until afterward, and that it 
was because he would not listen to her 
explanation; and that she didn’t let him 
do it, she could not help it, and she did 
not know her head was on his shoulder. 


“UNTIL DINNER BEGAN TO COME IN ACROSS THE YARD.” 


gloomy, and everything was so still that 
she had grown very lonely and unhappy 

thus it happened that just as she was think 
ing how kind he had been about making 
the bridge and hand-rail so strong, and 
about everything, and how cruel he must 
think her, and how she would never see 
him any more as she used to do, she turn 
ed the clump of willows to step up on the 
log, and there he was standing on the 
bridge just before her, looking down into 
her eyes. She tried to get by him—she re- 
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Anyhow, when she got home that even 
ing her improvement was so apparent that 
the Colonel called Charity in to note it, 
and declared that Virginia country doctors 
were the finest in the world, and that Stop 
per was the greatest doctor in the State 
The change was wonderful indeed ; and 
the old gilt mirror with its gauze-ecovered 
frame would never have known for thie 
sad-eyed Polly of the day before the 
bright, happy little maiden that stood be 
fore it now and smiled at the beaming 
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own content 


icted 


that 

not 

terated wish 
Lary declared, 
And it 

ture when, on 
had tried to carry 
bring her uncle 


Why, 


cause 


hoity 
seems to 
sO contident of 

as not prepared for 

struck her like a fresh blow; 
intil she rot 

she got there 
ed and eried 
so eruel in 
o desire me 
And, oh! if 
the place 


pronouns our language were 


The 


was 


invented by young women 
ie Polly had the next 
Poor little thing! 


morning 
her last 


She determined to bid 


rone 


vy, and never see him again. 


mind to this on 
The 


was 


was right. 
her that it 
was firmly resolved when she 

old Betty, 


idgment except 


afternoon to see 
everyvbodv’'s 
quite convalescent, and whom 


pronounce enurrety well 


\ 


her resolution 


pat 


haiong the wil 


leafless now, she ecaugh 


ire ioitering easily up the 


abandoned—that is, she 


having doubt 


vnen, 
was suddenly en 
1 pair of strong arms, and two 


hting a handsome face strong 


conhdence which women 


vn into hers. Then he 
proposed it! 


Her heart almost stood still at his bold- 
But he 


ness was so strong, so firm, so 


reasonable, so self-reliant, and vet so ¢ 
, 


tie, she could not but 


she refused and she 


she forbade him ever t 


Then she pegged hiim never to come 


again, and told him of her uncle's thre 


; 


and of her fears for him: and then 


he laughed at them, she beg 


er, never, underany circumstances, to t 


inv notice of what her uncle mi 


say, but rather to stand still and be s 
dead; and then, when Bob promised t 


she burst into tears, and he h: 


her and comfort her like a little ¢ 
It was pretty bad after that, and but 
Polly’s out-door exercise she would 


doubtedly have succumbed. It seemed 


if something had come between her 


her uncle. She no longer went 


She suffered 
the sense of being misunderstood, and 


lv! He too was oppressed 


singing like a bird. 


Was SO lone ‘ 
it. Even Torm shared in it, and his ¢ 
positions assumed a cast terrific in tlhe 
It was now December 

The we 
ther had been too bad for Polly to g 
Finally 


last degree. 

One evening it culminated 
a and 
and she was sick. Stopper 


: . ‘ . 
sent for. Polly. who. to use ¢ harity s ¢ 


pression, Was ‘* pestered till she was 


and refused to kes 
the 


( ‘harity backed her. 


tious,”’ rebelled flatly, 
bed 


seribed. 


her or to take medicines pre 
Torm got 
drunk. The Colonel was in a fume, and 
declared his intentions to sell Torm next 
morning, usual, and to take Charity 
and Polly and go to Europe. 
well enough, but 


tion, when 


as 
This was 
to Polly’s consterna 
next 
the old man’s 


came to breakfast 
that 
plans had ripened into a scheme to set « 


she 


morning, she found 


on the very next day for Louisiana and 
New Orleans, where he proposed to spel 


the winter looking after some planta 


ions she had, and showing her som 


thing of the worid. 
rebelled, cajoled It 
Stopper had seriously frightened thie « 


about her health, and 


Polly remonstrated 
was all in vain 


man he 


Loo 


mant. Preparations were set on 
with their lines of 


staring brass tacks, were raked out 


the brown hair trunks, 
ana 
dusted; the Colonel got into a fever, 
dered up all the negroes in the yard, and 
gave instructions from the front door, like 
a major-general reviewing his troops; got 
Torm, Charity, and all the others into a 
wild flutter; attempted to superintend 
Polly’s matters, made her promises ot 
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sulous gifts; beeame reminiscent, and 
marvellous stories of his old days, 
ich Torm corroborated; and so excited 
vy and the plantation generally that 
yn old Betty, who came from the Far 
iarters for the 
ikine it in, down to the 
little dot the 


ice, there was one 


purpose 
ickest on 
not 
io did not get into a wild 
irl, and talk as if they 
re all going to New Or 
ius the next morning, 
Rattler the 
had, after a 
tout resistanee, surrender 


Ub Joe on 


ot Polly 


o her fate, and packed 
r modest trunk with very 
ingled Under 
ier circumstances 
ould 


p immensely 


feelings. 
she 
the 


she 


have enjoyed 
but 
t now as if it were part 
Her 
eart was in her throat all 
lay, and 


o from Bob forever. 


the excite 
ment of packing could not 
the feeling. 
knew she would never 
She tried 
what the end 
W ould he die, 
he Mal 
Pegram? Every one 
would just 


even 
drive away 
She 

ee him again. 
to work out 
would be. 
r would marry 
viny 
she 


said suit 


him, and she'd certainly 
marry him if he asked her. 
The sun was shining over 
Bob 


rode down that way in the “HE 


the western woods. 
afternoon even when it was 

raining; he had told her so. 

He would think it cruel of her to go away 
so and even let him know. 
would at least go and tell him good-by. 
So she did. 

Bob’s face paled suddenly when she 
told him all, and that look which she had 
not seen often before settled on it. Then 
he took her hand and began to explain 
everything to her. He told her that he 
had loved her all her life: showed her 
how she had inspired him to work for and 
win every success that he had achieved; 
how it had been her work even more than 
his. Then he laid before her the life plans 
he had formed, and proved how they were 
all for her, and for her only. He made 
it all so clear, and his voice was so confi- 


never She 


WAS 


dent, and his face so earnest, as he plead 
ed and proved it step by step, that she felt 
as she leaned against him and he clasped 
her closely that he was right, and that 
she could not part from him 


INSPECTING THAT BRIDGE EVERY AFTERNOON 


That evening Polly was unusually si- 
lent: but the Colonel had 
never been so sweet. She petted him un- 


she 


thought 


til he swore that no man on earth was 
worthy of her, and that none should ever 
have her. After tea she went to his room 
to look over his clothes (her especial 
work), and would let no one, not even her 
mammy, help her; and when the Colonel 
insisted tell 
more concerning the glories of New Or 
leans in his day, she finally put him out 
and 
very 


on coming in to her some 


locked the door on him. She was 
all As they 


were to start the next morning, the Col 
but Polly 


strange the evening. 


onel was for retiring early; 


would not go; she loitered around, hung 
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about the old fellow, petted him, sat on 
he 
Then 


the 


his knee and kissed him, until Was 


forced to insist on her going to bed. 


she said good-night, and astonished 


nel throwing herself into his arms 


} 
+ 


man soothed her with caresses 
ised to comfort 
little 
handed her to 


The 


house was soon quiet, except that once the 


Ctl as hie 


he was a girl, and 
‘ame quiet he 


her door as if she had been a duchess. 


Colonel heard Polly walking in her room, 
and mentally determined to chide her for 


sitting up so late He, however, drifted 
off from the subject when he heard some 
of his young mules galloping around the 
vard, and he made a sleepy resolve to sell 
for 
Before 


e had quite determined which he should 


them all, or to dismiss his overseer 


etting them get out of the lot. 


| 
| 


do. he dropped off to sleep again. 


It was possibly about this time that a 
young man lifted into her saddle a dark 
habited little figure, ( 
white 


tremulous voice 


whose face snone 


{ 


very in the starlight, and whose 


would have sugcested a 
refusal had it not drowned in the 
Although 
think of 
and 


been 
deep earnest tone of her lover. 
she declared that she could not 
hat 
Bob came. 

to away; 
f 


few minutes later a pair of horses 


she 


furs 


She 


had her 


habit 


doing it on 


and 


did 


but a 


riding when 


indeed, really beg him 


oO 


the 
vhich shut with a bang that so 


cantered down the avenue toward 
lawn gate 
frightened the little lady on the bay mare 
that the young man found it necessary to 
lean over and throw a steadying arm 
around her 

For the first time in her life Polly saw 
the 


hours 


sun rise in North Carolina, and a few 
later a gentle-voiced young clergy 
man, whose sweet-faced wife was wholly 
carried away by Polly’s beauty, received 
under protest Bob’s only gold piece,a coin 
twisted from his watch chain 


which he 


with the promise to quadruple it if he 
would preserve it. 

When Charity told the Colonel next 
the old 
man for the first time in fifty years turn 
Then he fell into a 
consuming rage, and swore until Charity 
would not have been much surprised to 


morning that Polly was gone, 


ed perfect ly white 


the devil appear in visible shape and 


He cursed Bob, 


claim him on the spot. 
cursed himself, Torm, Charity, and the en- 
tire female sex individually and collec- 
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tively, and then, seized by a new idea 
dered his horse, that he might pursue 
runaways, threatened an immediate 

of his whole plantation, and the instar 
ol fact 


down his great brass-mounted pistols 


neous death Bob, and did in 


lay them by him as he made Torm, C 
ity, and a half-dozen younger house-sy 
vants dress him. 

Dressing and shaving occupied | 
about an hour—he always averred t] 


gentleman could not dress like a 


i gent 
man in and still breathing « 
threatenings and slaughter, he marely 
out of his room, making Torm and C} 
ity follow him, each with a pistol. 
thing prompted him to stop and insp 
them in the hall. 
then the other, he 
ously 
ly, and 
through 


less time 


Taking first one ar 
examined them eu 


I'll be 
flung both 
the window 
dered waffles and hoe-e: 


he 


them 


said, di 
of erash 


he o 


kes for breakfast 


Turning, 


and called for the books to have prayers 

Polly had utilized the knowledge shi 
had gained as a girl, and had unloaded 
both pistols the night before, and rammed 
the balls down again without powder, so 
as to render them harmless. 

By breakfast-time Torm was in a state 
of such advanced intoxication that he was 
to 


gate, and the Colonel was forced to con 


unable walk through the backyard 
tent himself with sending by Charity a 
message that he would get rid of him ear 

ly the next morning. He straitly enjoin 
ed Charity to tell him, and she as solemn 

ly promised. ‘* Yes, suh, J gwi' tell him, 

she replied, with a faint tone of being 
wounded at his distrust; and she did. 

She needed an outlet. 

Things got worse. The Colonel called 
up the overseer and gave new orders, : 
if he proposed to change everything. H+ 
forbade any mention of Polly’s name, and 
vowed that he would send for Mr. Steep 
his lawyer, and change his will to spite a 
creation. This humor, instead of wea 
ing off, seemed to grow worse as the tin 
stretched on, and Torm actually grew 
sober in the shadow that had fallen o 
the plantation. The Colonel had Polls 
room nailed up, and shut himself up 
the house. 

The negroes discussed the condition 0 
affairs in awed undertones, and watched 
him furtively whenever he passed. Va 
rious opinions by turns prevailed. Aun 
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‘““HE HANDED HER TO HER DOOR AS IF SHE HAD BEEN A DUCHESS.” 


3etty, who was regarded with veneration, three years), prophesied that he was going 
owing partly to the anterest the lost Polly to die ‘‘in torments,” just like some old 


had taken in her illness, and partly to her uncle of his whom no one else had ever 
great age (to which she annually added heard of until now, but who was raked up 





50 
by her to serve 
chief resemblance seemed to be a certain 
*rankness in cussin.”’ 

Things were certainly going badly, and 
The Colonel 
be came more and more morose. 


day by day they grew worse. 


He don’ even quoil no mo’,” Torm 
id He 


I ‘feard he gwine 


complained pathetically to Charity. 
jes set still and study 
stracted.” 

It was indeed lamentable. It was ac 
cepted on the plantation that Miss Polly 
had to 


Louisiana never come back 


gone for good—some said down 


and would 
ty more 
that if she 


] ] 1) = 
iV Klil Bob 


The prevailing impression was 
did, the Colonel would certain- 

Torm had not a doubt of it. 
Thus matters stood three days before 
The 


in gloom. 


Christmas 
] 


plunged 


Whole plantation 
It would be the first 
time since Miss Polly was a baby that they 
had not had 
lugubrious 


was 


‘a big Christmas.” Torm’s 


countenance morning 


the Colonel out 


one 


seemed to shock of his 


lethargy. Heasked how many days there 
would be 


before Christmas, and learning 
that there were but three, he ordered prep 


arations to be made fora great feast and a 
big He had the wood-pile 
replenished as usual, got up his presents, 
and superintended the Christmas opera 
tions himself, as he used to do. 


time generally. 


Sut it was 
sad work, and when Torm and Charity re 
tired Christmas Eve night, although Torm 
had imbibed plentifully, and the tables 
were all spread for the great dinner for the 
servants next day, there was no peace in 
it was all of wrath and 

He had just gone to 


Torm’s discourse ; 
judgment to come, 
sleep when there was a knock at the door. 
‘Who dat out dyah ?” ealled Charity. 
‘** You niggers better go ‘lone to bed.” 
The knock was repeated. 
‘*Who dat out dyah, I say ?” 
Charity, testily. 


queried 
‘“Whyn’'t you go ‘long 
from dat do’?” 

Torm was hard to wake, but at length 
he got up and moved slowly to the door, 
grumbling to himself all the time. 

When finally he undid the latch, Char- 
itv, who bed, heard 
‘* Well. hame 0 Gord! 
A’mighty !” 
sion of laughter 

In a second she too was outside of the 
door, and had Polly 


vay 


was in him say, 
Gord 


and burst into a wild explo 


OC rd 


in her arms, laugh- 
ing, jumping, hugging, and kissing her, 
while Torm executed a series of caracoles 
around them. 


] ] aa 
as a special exampie she 
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“Whar Marse 
groes, finally, in a breath. 

‘*Hello, Torm! How are you, Mai 
Charity ?” called that gentleman, chee: 
ly, coming up from where he had be 
fastening the horses; 


both 


Bob he asked 


and Charity, su 
denly mindful of her peculiar appearan: 
and the frosty air, ‘‘ scuttled” into t] 
house, conveying her young mistress wit 
her. 

Presently she came out dressed, and i: 
vited Bob in too. She insisted on giving 
them something to eat; but they had be: 
to supper, and Polly was much too ex 
cited hearing about her uncle to eat any 
thing. She cried a little at Charity’s d 
scription of him, which she tried to ke: 
Bob from seeing, but he saw it, and had 
to However, when they got ready to go 
home, Polly insisted on going to the yard 
and up on the porch, and when there, sh 
actually kissed the window-blind of the 
room whence issued a muffled snore sug 
gestive at least of some degree of forget 
fulness. She wanted Bob to kiss it too 
but that gentleman apparently found 
something else more to his taste, and he: 
entreaty was drowned in another sound 

Before they remounted their 
Polly carried Bob to the greenhouse 
where she groped around in the darkness 
for something, to Bob’s complete mystitfi 
eation. 


horses 


‘** Doesn't it smell sweet in here ¢ 
she asked. 
‘IT don’t smell anything but that mint 
bed you’ve been walking on,” he laughed 
Asthey rode off, leaving Torm and Chari 
ty standing in the road, the last thing Pol 
ly said was, ‘‘ Now be sure you tell him 
nine o'clock.” 
“Umm! 
sho ’nough,” 


I know he egwi’ sell me den 
said Torm, in a tone of con 
viction, as the horses cantered away in 
the frosty night. 

Once or twice, as they galloped along 
Bob made some allusion to the mint bed 
on which Polly had stepped, to which shi 
made no reply. But as he helped her 
down at her own door, he asked, ‘* What in 
the world have you got there ?” 

‘*Mint,” said she, with a little low 
pleased laugh. 

By light next morning it was known 
all over the plantation that Miss Polly had 
returned. The rejoicing was clouded by 
the fear that nothing would come of it. 

In Charity’s house.it was decided that 
Torm should break the news. Torm was 
doubtful on the point as the time drew 





POLLY. 51 


r, but Charity’s mind never wavered 
uly he went in with his master’s shav 
tried to 
pulls at a 
tle He essayed three times to deliver 


ater, having’ first establish 
courage by sundry blaek 


messave, but each time his courage 
ed, and he hastened out 


the water 
The last 
» he attracted Charity’s at 


ier pretence of 


ing gotten cold 


iL1ON. 

Name o’ Gord, Torm, you 
ine seal’ horgs ?” she 
ced, sareastically. 


The 


e Colonel was in 


next time he entered, 


a fume of 


water. 
He set down the can, and bustled about 


impatience, so he had to fix the 


with hypocritical industry The Colonel 


through ; Torm retreated to 


As his master finished, he put 


was almost 
the door. 


his hand on the knob, and turning it, said, 


‘*Miss Polly come home larse night; sh 


Say she breakfast at nine o'clock.” 


Slapbang! came the shaving can smash 


ing the door, just as he dodged 


against 
out, and the 
him across the hall. 


roar of the Colonel followed 

When finally their master appeared on 
the portico, Torm and Charity were watch 
ing in some doubt whether he would not 
carry out on the spot his long-threatened 


purpose. He strode up and down the long 
porch, evidently in great excitement 
** He's turrible dis mornin’,” said Torm: 
‘he th’owed de whole kittle o’ b lin Wa 
ter at 
‘* Pity he * seal’ 


me.” 


you to death,” said 


his wife, sympathizing]y She thought 


Torm’s awkwardness had destroyed Pol 


ly’s last chance Torm resorted to his 


black bottle, and proceeded to talk about 


the lake of brimstone and fire 


Up and down the portico strode the 


old Colonel. His horse was at the rack, 
where he 


was always brought before 


(For ' had 


twenty years he 
probably never missed a morning. Ki 


breakfast 


nally he walked down, and mounting 
rode off in the opposite direction to that 
whence his invitation had come. Charity, 
looking out of her door, inserted into her 
‘all wuthless, drunken, 


a parenthesis to the effect 


diatribe against 


fc d | 


niggers” 
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that ‘‘ Ef Marster meet Marse Bob dis morn 


in’, de don’ be a hide nor hyah left o’ nyah 
one on ’em; an’ dat lamb over dyah may 


be got oystchers waitin’ for him, too.” 


Torm was so much impressed that he left 
Charity and went out-of-doors 

The Colonel rode down the plantation 
road, his great gray horse quivering with 
winter sunlight. He 
rein, and he turned down a 


life in the bright 
gwave him the 
cross-road which led out of the plantation 
into the 


opened the g 


main road. Mechanically he 
ate and rode out. Before he 
knew where he was he was through the 
wood, and his horse had stopped at the 
next The 


house stood out bright and plain among 


oate the agate of Bob's place. 


the yard trees; lines of blue smoke curled 
up almost straight from the chimneys; 
and he could see tWo or three negroes run 
nine backward and forward between the 
kitchen and the The sunlight 
glistened on something in the hand of 


house. 


one of them, and sent a ray of dazzling 
light all the to the old man. He 
knew it was a plate or a dish. He took 
out his watch and glanced at it; it was 
He started 
As he did 
so the memory of all the past swept over 
him,and of the wrong that had been done 
him He 


his contempt for them by riding in and 


way 


five minutes to nine o'clock. 


to turn around to go home. 


would go in and show them 


straight out again; and he actually un 
As he rode 


across the field he recalled all that Polly 


latched the gate and went in. 


had been to him from the time when she 
had first stretched out her arms to him; 
all the little had 
brought back his youth, and had made 


ways by which she 
his house home, and his heart soft again. 
Every scene came before him as if to mock 
him He felt once more the touch of her 
little hand; 
as it used to ring through the 
about 


heard again the sound of her 
old 
her 
his 


voice 


house and the grounds; saw 
and Bob as children romping about 
feet, and he gave a great gulp as he 
thought how desolate the house was now. 
He sat up in his saddle stiffer than ever. 
D him! he would enter his very house, 
and there to his face and hers denounce 
him for his baseness; and he pushed his 
Up to the yard gate he 


rode, and dismounting, hitched his horse 


horse to a trot. 


to the fence, and slamming the gate fierce 


ly behind him, stalked up the walk w 
his heavy whip clutched fast in his han 
Up the walk and up the steps withou 
pause, his face set as grim as rock, 
purple with suppressed emotion; fo: 
deluge of memories was overwhelmi 
him. 

The door was shut; they had locked 
on him; but he would burst it in 
Ah! what was that ? 


, and 


The door flew suddenly open; there 
a cry, a spring, a vision of somethi 
swam before his eves, and two arms we 
clasped about his neck, while he was b 
ing smothered with kisses from the swer 
est mouth in the world, and a face mad 
up of light and laughter, yet tearful to: 
like a dew-bathed flower, was pressed 
his, and before the Colonel knew it 
had, amid laughter and sobs and caress« 
been borne into the house, and pressed 
down at the daintiest little breakfast tab| 
eyes ever saw, set for three persons, ar 
loaded with steaming dishes, and with 
great fresh julep by the side of his plat 
and Torm was standing behind his chair 
and Bob was helping him to ‘‘ oystchers 
while Polly, with dimpling face, was at 
tempting the exploit of pouring out his 
cotfee without 
around his neck. 


moving her arm fron 

The first thing he said after he recovered 
his breath was, ‘*‘ Where did you get this 
mint ?” 

Polly broke into a peal of rippling, de 
licious laughter, and tightened the arin 
about his neck. 

** Just one more squeeze,” said the Col 
onel; and as she gave it he said, with the 
light of it all breaking on him, ‘‘ Damme 
if I don’t sell you! or, if IT can’t sell you 
Ill give you away—that is, if he'll come 
over and live with us.” 

That evening, after the great dinner, at 
which Polly had sat in her old place at 
the head of the table, and Bob at the foot 
the Colonel insisted on sitting 
where Polly could give him one more 
squeeze, the whole plantation was ablaze 
with ‘‘ Christmas,” and Drinkwater Torm 
steadying himself against the sideboard 


because 


delivered a discourse on peace on earth 
and good-will to men so powerful and so 
eloquent that the Colonel, delighted, rose 
and drank his health, and said, ‘‘ Damme 
if I ever sell him again!” 





SALLY IAC OUR ALLEY 


OSG rey 











“THERE'S NONE LIKE PRETTY SALLY 


( ¥ all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally : 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
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“HER FATHER HE MAKES CABBAGE-NETS.”’ 


There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally: 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 
And through the streets does ery ’em; 
Her mother she sells laces long 


To such as please to buy ’em; 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally! 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 





“HER MOTHER SHE SELLS LACES LONG 





“MY MASTER COMES LIKE ANY 





SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 


When she is by, I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely, 

My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely ; 


CAREY S ALLEY 


But let him bang his bellyful, 
[ll bear it all for Sally: 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday; 
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TO WALK ABROAD WITH SALLY.” 


For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally: 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 





~= 


jf l } 


( 





SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named : 

I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally: 

She is the darling or \ heart, 


And she lives in our alley 


““MY MASTER CARRIES ME TO CHURCH.’ 
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““] LEAVE HIM IN THE LURCH.”’ 


When Christmas comes about again, 
Oh, then I shall have money; 

I'l] hoard it up, and box it all, 
Ill give it to my honey: 

I would it were ten thousand pound, 
Vd give it all to Sally: 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 
And, but for her, ’'d better be 
A slave and row a galley ; 
But when my seven long years are out, 
Oh, then Pll marry Sally! 
And then how happily we'll live, 
But not in our alley. 








THE MOUSE-TRAP 
4 FARCE 
BY W. D. HOWELLS 
width of a single column, which she 


¢-room, Mrs. Amy Somers, 
stylish, in the last eva- tends toward him with an effect of j 
idowhood, stands con nant menace, 
She has Vrs. Somers: ‘** Then you acknowle 
her hand, folded to the that it is yours ¢” 

Campbe ll ‘*T acknowledge t} 


llis Campbell 


made a speech before the legislat 
committee on behalf of the anti-s 
You knew I was LONG 


cw) y 24 ee ee ee ee 
+ | a aa i chet y a  ' hr ott -~ shetty a 
. 4 =< . i Ah ' 
\ t | 


IT ae (a i a 
ended? Waihi 


‘WHAT IS IT? WHAT IS Ir?”—[SEE PAGE 69. | 





THE MOU 


iat. I don’t know how they’ve re- 
ed it.” 
rs. Somers, 


with severity: ‘‘ Very 
then; I will read it. ‘ Willis Camp 
Esq., was next heard on behalf of the 
He touched briefly upon the 
that the suffrage was evidently not 
ed by the vast majority of educated 


tioners. 


) nen.’ 
Campbell: ‘* You've always said they 
n't want it.” 
Vrs. Somers: 


** And 


‘“That is not the point.” 


ding: many of them would 


eel it an onerous burden, and not a privi 


Campbell: *‘ Well, didn’t you 

Vrs. Somers: ‘‘ Don’tinterrupt!’ Read 
ing: ‘** Which would compel them, at the 
cost of serious sacrifices, to contend at the 
polls with the ignorant classes who would 
be sure to exercise the right if conferred.’ ” 

Campbell: ‘‘ That was your own argu- 
ment, Amy. They’re almost your own 
vords.” 


‘*That 
Reading: 


Mrs. Somers: isn’t what I ob 
ject to.” ‘** Mr. Campbell then 
referred in a more humorous strain to the 
argument, frequently used by the suffra 
gists, that every tax-payer should have 
the right to vote. He said that he object 
ed to this, because it implied that non 
tax-payers should not have the right to 
vote, which would deprive of the suffrage 
a large body of adoptive citizens, who 
voted at all the elections with great 
promptness and assiduity. He thought 
the exemption of women from some du- 
ties required of men by the state fairly 
offset the loss of the ballot in their case, 
and that until we were prepared to send 
ladies to battle we ought not to oblige 
them to go to the polls. Some skirmish- 
ing ensued between Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Willington, on the part of the suffra- 
gists, the latter gentleman affirming that 
in great crises of the world’s history wo- 
men had shown as much courage as men, 
and the former contending that this did 
not at all affect his position, since the 
courage of women was in high degree a 
moral courage, which was not evoked by 
the ordinary conditions of peace or war, 
but required the imminence of some ex- 
traordinary, some vital emergency.’”’ 

Campbell: ‘* Well, what do you object 
to in all that ?” 

Mrs. Somers, tossing the paper on the 
table, and confronting him with her head 
lifted and her hands clasped upon her left 


SE-TRAP. 


side: ‘‘Everything! It is an insult 
women.” 
Campbe ll: you 


don't think women would mind 


‘* Woman, 


in I 
Who's 


ne 


been talking to you, Amy 
Mrs ** Nobody It 


matter who’s been talking to me. 


somers : 


doesn 
That i 
not the question.’ 

Campbell: ** It’s the question I asked 
Vrs 


asked. 


Somers: ‘It isn’t the question J 
I wish simply to know what you 
mean by that speech e 


( ‘ampbell * Se 
pretty 


: 
wish you knew how 


that Mrs 


Somers involuntarily glanees down at the 


you look in dress.” 
skirt of it on either side, and rearranges it 
a little, folding her hands again as before 
‘* But perhaps you do.” 

Mrs. Somers, with dignity: ‘‘ Will you 
answer my question ?” 

Campbell: ‘* Certainly. 
I said.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘* Oh, 
well, then! When a by 
the bedside of her sick child, and risks her 


I meant what 


did! 
vyoman 


you 


Very 


stands 


life from contagion, what kind of courage 
do you eall that ?” 

Campbell: ‘* Moral.” 

Mrs. Somers: 
in a burning building ora sinking ship 

as they often do 


‘** And when she remains 


and perishes, while 
her child is saved, what kind of courage 
is it ?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Moral.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ When she seizes an axe 
and defends her little ones against a bear 
or a wolf that’s just bursting in the cabin 
door, what kind of 
show 2?” 

Campbell; ‘‘ Moral.” 

Mrs. ‘*Or when her 
crawls up the track, and she snatches it 
from the very jaws of the cow-catcher 

Campbell: **Oh, hold on, now, Amy! 
Be fair! 


he runs alone the side of the locomotive, 


courage does she 


Somers : babe 


It’s the engineer who does that: 


and catches the smiling infant up, and 
lays it in the mother’s arms as the train 
thunders by. 
Rollins. The mother is always paralyzed 
with terror.” 

Mrs. Somers : But 


in those other cases how does her courage 


His name is usually Hank 


‘*Of course she is. 


differ from a man’s? If hers is always 
moral, what kind of courage does a man 
show when he faces the cannon 2” 
Campbell: ‘‘Immoral. Come, Amy, 
are you trying to prove that women are 


braver than men? Well, they are. 1 
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never was in any danger yet that I didn’t 
wish I w woman, for then I should 
have the courage to face it, or else I could 
turn and run without disgrace. All that 
[ said in that speech was that women 
haven't so much nerve as men.” 


as a 


Vrs. Somers: ** They have more.” 
Campbe ll: **‘ Nerves fe 
Mrs. Somers: 


Cissy 


yes. 
‘“No, nerve. Take Dr. 
little, slender, delicate, 
what do you suppose she 


Gay, that 
sensitive thing: 
went through when she was studying 
medicine, and walking the hospitals, and 
And Mrs. 
J. Plunkett Harmon: do you mean to say 


all those disgusting things? 


that she bas no nerve, facing all sorts of 
audiences, on the platform, everywhere ? 
Or Rey. Lily Barber, living down all that 
ridicule, and going quietly on in her 
work 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, they've been talking 
to you. 

Mrs. Somers: ‘*‘They have not! And 
if they have, Dr. Gay is as much opposed 
to suffrage as you are.” 


Campbell: ‘‘As I? Aren’t you op- 
posed to 1t too ” 
Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Of courseIam. OrlI 


was till you made that speech.” 

Campbell: ‘* It wasn’t exactly intended 
to convert you.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘It has placed me in a 
false position. Everybody knows, or the 
same as knows, that we’re engaged—” 

Campbell: ** Well, I’m not ashamed of 
it, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers, severely: ‘* No matter! 
And now it will look as if I had no ideas 
of my own, and was just swayed about 
any way by you. A woman is despicable 
that joins with men in ridiculing women.” 

Campbell: ** Who's been saying that ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ No It doesn’t 
matter who’s been saying it. Mrs. Mer- 


one, 


vane has been saying it.” 

Campbell; ‘** Mrs. Mervane ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘* Yes, Mrs. Mervane, that 
you're always praising and admiring so 
for her good sense and her right ideas. 
Didn't you say she wrote as logically and 
forcibly as a man ?” 

Campbell; ‘* Yes, I did.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘* Very well, then, she 
says that if anything could turn her in 
favor of suffrage, it is that speech of vours. 
She says it’s a subtle attack upon the whole 
sex, 

You 
You take everything per- 


Campbell ; ‘‘ Well, I give it up! 
are all alike. 


S NEW MC 
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sonally in the first place, and then 
say it’s an attack onall women. Coulk 
I make this right by publishing a card 
acknowledge your physical courage bef; 
the whole community, Amy? Then y 
friends would have to say that I had » 
ognized the pluck of universal woma 
hood.” 

Mrs. Somers : *‘ 


No, sir; you can’t ma 
it right now. 


{ 


And I’m sorry, sorry, soi 
I signed the anti-suffrage petition. N 
thing will ever teach men to appreciat 
women till women practically assert then 
selves.” 

Campbell: ‘‘That sounds very much 
like another quotation, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘** And they must expect 
to be treated as cowards till they show 
themselves heroes. And they must first 
of all have the ballot.” 

Campbell: ‘Oh!” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Yes. Then, and not ti! 
then, men will acknowledge their equality 
in all that is admirable in both. Then 
there will be no more puling insolence 
about moral courage and vital emergen 
cies to evoke it.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I don’t see the steps to this 
conclusion, but the master-mind of Mrs 
J. Plunkett Harmon reaches conclusions 
at a bound.” 

Mrs. Somers : 
mon.” 

Campbell : ‘‘Oh, well, Rev. Lily Bar 
ber, then. You needn’t tell me yow ori 
ginated that stuff, Amy. But I submit 
for the present. Think it over, my dear, 
and when I come back to-morrow—” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Perhaps you had better 
not come back to-morrow.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Why ?” 

Mrs. Somers: *‘* 


“It wasn't Mrs. Har 


3ecause—because I’m 
afraid we are not in sympathy. Be 
cause if you thought that I needed some 
vital emergency to make me show that I 
was ready to die for you any moment 

Campbell: *‘ Die for me? 
to live for me, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘And the emergency 
never came, you would despise me.”’ 

Campbell : **‘ Never!” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ If you have such a low 
opinion of women generally—” 

Campbell : 
men!” 

Mrs. Somers : 
cowards.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I didn’t say they were 
cowards. And if I seemed to say so, it 


I want you 


‘IT a low opinion ef wo 


“You said they were 
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“THERE NEVER WAS ANY MOUSE HERE.” -[SEE PAGE 73.] 
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was my misfortune. I honestly and truly 


think, Amy, that when a woman is roused, 
she isn't afraid of anything in heaven or 
on ‘ He stops abr iptly, and looks to 
ward the corner of the room 

Vrs. Somers: ** What is it 

Campbell: **Oh, nothing I thought 
| Saw a Mouse 

Mrs. Somers ‘A mouse!” She flings 


herself upon him, and elutehes him with 


convulsive energy. Then suddenly free- 


ing him, she leaps upona chair, and stoops 


over to hold her train from the floor 
‘Oh, drive it out, drive it out! Don’t 
kill it Oh—e-e-e-e! Driveit out! Oh, 
what shall Ido? Oh, Willis, love, jump 
on a chair! Oh, horrid little dreadful 
reptile! Oh, drive it out!” In uttering 
these appeals Mrs. Somers alternately 


looses ner hold 


upon her train in order 
to clasp her face in her hands, and then 
uncovers her face to seize her train. 
“Oh, is it gone? Come here, Willis, and 
let me hold your hand! Or no! Drive 


it, drive it, drive it out!” 

Campbell, going about the room in de 
liberate examination: **J can’t find it. I 
cuess it’s gone into its hole again.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘* No, it hasn’t! 


got any hole here. 


[It hasn't 
It must have come in 
from somewhere else. Oh, I hope I shall 
have a little wisdom some time, and never, 
never, never have cake and wine brought 
into the drawing-room again, no matter 
how faint with walking any one is. 
course it 


Of 
smell of the fruit and 
attracted it: 


was the 


crumbs and they might just 
as well take the horse-cars, but they said 
they had walked all the way to get me to 
sign the suffrage petition, and when I said 
I'd signed the anti-suffrage, of course I 
had to offer them something; I couldn't 
do less. Have you driven it out?” 
Campbell 
I can’t find it, 
I do find it.” 


‘‘T’ve done my best. But 


and I can’t drive it out till 


Mrs. Somers: ‘‘It’s run into the fire- 
place. Rattle the tongs!’ Campbell goes 
to the fireplace and rattles the tongs 
against the shovel, Mrs. Somers mean 
while covering her face. ‘* Ow—ugh 
e-e-e-e! Is it gone She uncovers her 
eyes 

Campbell: ‘* It never was there.” 

Mrs. Somers: ** Yes, it was, Willis. 
Don't tell me it wasn’t! W here else was 
it if it wasn’t there? Look under that 


book table! 


Campbell 


‘Which one?” 
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Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ That one with the s 
coming down almost to the carpet. 
under it with the poker!’ As C 
bell obeys, she her 

‘U-u-u-gh! 

Campbell: ** It wasn’t there.” 

Mrs. ‘*Poke hard! | 
against the mop-board! Bang!” 

Campbell, poking and banging: ** The 
I tell you it never was there.” 


again hides 


Is it gone now 2?” 


Somers : 


Mrs. Somers, uncovering her face: ‘O 
what shall Ido? It must be somewlh: 
in the room, and I never can breathe 
you've found it. Bang again!” 

Campbell: ** Nonsense! 
Do mouse of a 
presence of mind or self-respect would 
stay here after all this uproar?” He r 
stores the tongs to their stand with a clas 

Mrs. Somers, responsive to the clas] 
“Ow”? 


It’s gone lo 


ago. you suppose a 


Campbell, advancing toward her and 
extending his hand: ‘‘Come, Amy; get 
down now. I must be going.” 

Mrs. Somers, in horror: *‘Get down 
Going ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Certainly. I can’t sta 
here all day. I’ve got to follow thi: 
mouse into the street and have hin 
It’s a public duty.” 

** Don't 
After a moment: 


out 
arrested. 

Mrs. ridicule 
rc!” ‘**You know | 
can't let you go till I've seen that mous 
leave this room. 


Somers : throw 


on 


Go all round, and stamp 
in the corners.” She covers her face again 
“Ugs!’ 

Campbell: *‘ How are you going to se: 
him leave the room if you won't look 


He’s left long ago. J wouldn't stay if | 


was a mouse. And I’ve got to go, any 
way.’ 

Mrs. Somers, uncovering her face 
“No! I beg, I command you to stay 


or IL shall never get out of this room alive 
You know I sha’n’t.” 


A ring at the street 
door is heard. 


‘Oh dear, what shall I 
do? I’ve told Jane I would see anybody 
that called, and now I daren’t step my 
foot to the floor! What shall I do 2” 
Campbell, with authority: 
vet down. 


‘You must 
There’s no mouse here, I tel! 
and if people come and find you 
standing on a chair in your drawing 
room, what will they think 2?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ I can kneel on it.” She 
drops to her knees on the chair. ‘* There!” 

Campbell: ‘* That's It’s 
worse.” 


you ; 


no better. 


Mrs. Somers, listening to the party at 


pertect 
how 
Ransom’s recept 
res and some 


dont 


root 


Somers deliv 
Sin a plereing WHhis} 
Now 
new cards V1) Say 


1 
a 


ty soon 


\ as 


| 1) 


iat Pm engag 


won't do lL must be sick 1\ ‘ 


would pe pe 
that I w: 


vo back 


else 
saying is abl home; and 
has got to ana them she 


ot that L had gone to be 
As Jane app ars at the ¢ 


hed 
at sight of Mrs 


he. ra 


‘oom door, and falters 


ers kneeling on her chair, that lady 


ons her to her, frowning, 
and pressing her fing 
and tak 


ce silence, 


] 
ynhile she contin 


All rig 


i then 


Go straig’! 


ht, Jane 
vou forgot I had 
a perfectly blinding headache; 


o the 


with 
1 don’t let another soul int house. 
mouse, and l ‘an t 


down till he’s caught it. Go! 


Campbell saw a 


Jane, after a moment of petrifaction 
In t Oh, my 


ious 


A mouse! he room, here? 


ic ru She leaps upon 


oodness gr: 
ie chair next to Mrs. Somers, who again 
prings to her feet 


Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Did you see it? Oh, 


e-e-e! 
Jane 5 °° 'W7¥-9-0-0-0! | mt : 
rht—’ They 


Where was it 2? Oh ves, [thoug 


d 
cluteh each other convulsively, and blend 
heir eries, at the sound of which the la 
ies in the reception room below come 
flocking upstairs into the drawing-room 

The Ladies, at sight of Mrs. Somers and 
her servant: ‘‘ What is it ? what ; 

Vrs. Somers: **‘ Oh, the 
the room. Oh, jump on chairs!” 

Mrs. Miller, vaulting into the middle of 
the sofa: ‘‘ A mouse!” 

Mrs. Lou Bemis, alighting upon a slight 
reception-chair: ‘‘Oh, not in this room, 
Don't say it!” 
¢ 


1S it 
Sa nlouse In 


re’ 


Mrs. Somers! 


LXXIV.—No. 439.—6 


Vou 


Some : 
No. I won't 


thir 
wVUuiIIn 


room No one has 


nere s 


Vrs 


ty on 


Bemis, bal: 
her cl 
I’m sur 

Urs. Curwen 

Mrs. Bemis We 
Mrs. Miller: 

Better con 

Vrs. ¢ 

that 

ound,” 

Vrs. Miller 


wean yous 


ho 
Vrs. Be mis 3 
to fall!” 
Mrs. 
Help her! 
Campbe ll: 
heip 
Mrs. Somers: 
Campbell: 
toward Mrs 


* Get 
Oh!” 
arm-cnhair 


it with a 


into 
he r 


ception-chalr hié room 


Mrs Curwen ‘Yes, you haves 
W here the 


lor a thousand mice. 


rilve resSa man 


‘are 
Vrs. Miller 
Mrs Curus 


(On, how 


very 
noun 
open-minded 

Campbe ll, surve ying her 


t and interest: *‘ 1 don’t belie) 


men 
very much scared 


"2 > Fae &6 } > » 1 \Ty ‘ i- 
4 o. D . .* i + + . abibiy 
Vrs. Bemis Oh yes, she is, Mr. Camp 
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and then 
the first t 


Vrs rs 


mv dear there 


> 
ure entre tabies, 


Campbell 
you gwet adow 
ple of courage 


I pre 


you 
you. 
too 


otners are 


the 
coddesses and 
afraid of mice 


( am pbe ll ‘And you re 


lo be sure 


Vrs 
Campbell 
down her nothing 
Now w vou 
Irs mers: ‘**Mrs. Curwen, don’t 
think of it! The 
mouse 7s “You 


ridiculous 


Curwen : ** I am.” 


‘Well, there is no mouse 


but a miserable 


man. 


ret down 


saying it. 
rampbell: 
are placi very 
position 
Campbell: I am 


honor 


‘Tam sorry for that: 


indeed | Qo e you word of 


my 


that I di 
the 


n't believe there’s any mouse in 
room 

Vis 

Campbell: **She 

but I don't t 


Son ** Jane just saw it 
thought she saw it, 
did A lion would 


this time.’ A 


1ink she 
ired out by 
there’s 


Jane, 


There, 
You must go to the 
he r 
Mrs 
mice! 

ers: ** Nonsense! 


perfectly 


apron 

Somers, I can't 
afraid of 
vou must 


ridiculous your pre 
not 
‘Oh. 


[ couldn't, Mrs. Somers! 


vays so from a child 
Somers This is disgraceful. Do 
do what I 


you can go! 


vou mean to sav that vou won't 
Very well, 


the week out; I will pay 


LOen 5 


Do you un 
i ta 
tonne 


very 


“Ves, I do, and I'd be gla 
minute, but I don’t dare t 
down 
Vrs Somers 


‘But 


why shouldn't you 
isn't the ] 


get down There east danger 


there any danger now, Myr. 

( ‘ampbell : ‘* Not the least in the wo 
Mouse rone long ago.” 
‘There! 
‘I can't help it. There ai 
many in the dining-room-—”’ 

Mrs. Somers: ** In 


why didn’t you t 


Mrs. Somers: 
Jane 
my dining - r 
( yh, my cwoodness! 
before ?” 
Jane 
foot.” 
Mrs. Somers: ** Your foot? Oh! 
der that you live to tell it. Why I 
W here’s the eat 2” 


‘The cook's spoiled the cat 


‘And one ran righ 


you put traps ¢ 
Jane: 
ing it so much.” 
Mrs. Miller: ** Yes, that’s the wors 
cooks: they always spoil cats.” 
Mrs. Bemis: ** They overfeed them 
Mrs. Miller: ‘‘ And then, 


. : 
cats are worth nothing as mousers, 


of cours 
a cat The bell sounds again. 
Mrs. Somers: **There! Someone 
Campbe 1 ee Why, Til go to the door 
Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ And 
Never! How you 
thing? If : 
Don’t think of such a thing.” 
Jane: 


leave us here 


can propose such 
you dare to go, I shall di 
“The cook will oo, if tl ey kee} 
ringing. Oh! ugh! hu! hu! When ever 
shall I get out of this?” 

** Stop crying, Jane! 
You're perfectly safe. You 
‘Sh! There's t 


r} 
W ho can 


Mrs. Somers: 
calm! 
be glad it’s no worse. 
cook eoine to the door at last. 


it be? Listen!” 


clutching 
ugh! W o0-0-0-0!” 
All the Ladies: 
Mrs. 


Jane? 


Jane, Mrs. Somers 
‘ E-e-e-e!”” 
“What's the matte 
Let me go! What's the 
‘Oh, I thought I 
right down in amongst it!” 
Mrs. Agnes Roberts, calling up from 
‘What in the world 7s it, An 
Campbell: ‘** Oh, my prophetic soul] 


Somers: 
matte! 


Jane: was fallin 


below - 


sister!’ 
“Ts that y 
Don’t come up! Don’t come 
' . Don't come up, unless 5 
wish to perish instantly. Oh, it’s dre 
Keep away ! 
right straight out of the house, unless y 
wish to fling your life away.” 

The other Ladies: ‘‘Don’tecome! Don't 
Keepaway! It will do no good 
Mrs. Roberts, mounting the stairs, as | 


Mrs. Somers, shouting: 
Agnes? 
for your life; 


ful, your coming now. 


come! 
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to her doom by an irresistible 


W ho’s 


Amy, what 


lasel 


n: ‘‘Noteome? Kee paway? 
What is 1t? Oh, 

As she reaches the stair-landing 

before the drawing-room and looks 


the 
» floor with his hands in his pockets 

“You here, Wil 
W hat IS il 


wanders to the ladies trem| 


re Campbell stands in middie 
spair in his 


» you don 


fwes, and a da 
‘hension makes itself seen in her f: 


On, 


+ 


ll 1S—i1t 18nt it 


Oh, Amy! Amy! Amy! 
ould you let me come right 
On, J 


[ thought it was somebody 


with it? never ean 


Oh, why didn’t you tell me it was 
vuse 2” She alights on tl 


1 YNlano stool, 


Keeps it from rockin r DV Staving nel 
vith one hand on 

( am pbe ll: ‘* Nov 
Vis. Roberts: 
Willis! 
Why did you let me come 
, Willis! If 


+ 


the piano top. 
ook here. A 
Hush! Don't 


You unnatural, crue] 


you 


YY you oug to 
will 


laugh now, and tell every 


you 


1 know how 


I suppose vou think it « 


CS that Si ly speet Ih of yours be f 


committer hat’s oO inded all 
that Ive 
cing myself perfectly dumb defending 


Mrs. 


push for ¢ mphasis, 


islative 


uur best friends so, and been 


about.” Roberts 


inconse1ous 


ittle 
LILLIE 


and 


rives a 
stool revolves with her. ‘‘ E-e-e-e! 
Oh, Amy, how can you have one of these 
l-fashioned, horrid, whirling things, fit 
vr nothing but boarding-house parlors!” 
Mrs. pique: ‘‘ I’m 
very sorry you don’t like my piano stool, 


Somers, with just 
\gnes. I keep it because it was my poor 


nother’s; but if you'll give me due notice 

nother time, I'l] trv to have a different 
Irs. Roberts, bursting into tears: ‘‘Oh, 
I’m 


hardly 


m’t say another word, 
» ashamed of myself thi: 
now id 
Campbell: ‘* And I’m ashamed of 
oo, Agnes! 


yreathe 
you 
Get down off that stool, and 
ehave yourself like a sensible woman.” 
He goes toward her as if to lift her down. 
The mouse is gone long ago. And if it 
vas here, it wouldn’t bite 

Mrs. Roberts, repelling 
h ind 


p ano 


one 
while she clings insecurely to the 
with the other: ‘‘ Bite? Do you 


suppose I care fora mouse’s biting, Willis? 


I wouldn't 
It’s the idea 
The other Ladies 
idea.” 
Vrs 
first place, A 
mouse,” 
Vis 
nance 
Campbell: ‘It’s the 


mouse that tempted 


somers : 

rie 
Curmwen 

enmity pul 

) 

Eve ana 
‘ts: ‘* Don't 

Willis! Don’t, for 

Vrs 

make 


Vrs 


your ow 
7 Yes 


Pih!) 
Bible 


Sowers : 
fry f 4 
in OF tne 


Roberts : 


Mrs 
Mrs. Re 
Mrs 
Mrs. Robei 

I was 
Mrs 


eiephant Was 


Nsoners : 
Nothing 
voing t (40 on Mi 


Miller: 7 h, i 5 


and 


nerel) 

a mouse 
trunk 
All the 


its 
Horrors!” 


poor 


SHOWS 
» nervously constituted that t 
f mice, for the ner 
of an elephan 


Mrs. 
to Europe ] 


I 


Somers : . The 11Yst 


trunks. It 
push under 
loathed them ¢ 
Vrs. Be mis? 
wher \ 
mouse I 
All the Ladies: 

Mrs. Curwen: **One mornin 
one in the bath-tub.” 
All the Ladies: 
Vrs. Curwen 
bling round all nig 

dead.” 
All the Ladies 
Campbell 


* On. Mrs Cu 
We'd | rd 
ht. 


** Hideous!” 
‘Why, bless my soul! if 
See 


was Gagead 


Mrs. Somers: 


the mouse 
“Then it w: en 


as bad as if it was alive. 


times 
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wits about vi 
Now Mrs. ¢ 
and make 
rs. “ren: * It’s for you to 
hostess.” 
Vis SOMES 
mt you see 


D> 
Mmansom 


a YToOOoU 
together 


er. Don’t you thin 


Mrs. Robe rts . 
it. And we 
fore they Start, 


somers : 


rhtn't he 


Campbe ll: 7 haven't rot anvthi 


tit with.” He looks about the ro 
‘But I ean go down and get my cane 

All: No!” 

Mrs. Somers: *‘ Jane will go down: 
cet it for you.” 

Jane: ‘Oh, I couldn't, Mrs. Some 

Campbell: *‘ Perhaps the poker—but 
would spoil your carpet.” 

Vrs. Somers: ‘‘No matter for the ec 

you ean beat it pulp.” Ca 
the poker and be 
ent place S ‘* Harder! 

Mrs. Roberts: *‘ You're not beating 
il, Willis. You're just—temporizin 
Campbell wildly thrashes the carpet 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ There 
thing like. Nowscream, Agnes! 
| Curwen! Mrs. Miller, Lou, secrea 
p ease!” 

1/1 Vike i e-e-e 

Mrs. Somers: 

Mrs. Curwen: 

st would start 
Vrs Ville : a ° 
ild start.” 

Mrs. Bemis: 
Mrs. Roberts: 
each other, or else the plan’s a 
Now all scream!” They scream. 
‘How perfectly magnif Mrs. Somers: ‘ E-e-e-e! Keep beatin 
s, you have got your the carpet, Willis! Hard, hard, hard! 





mm 


her ladies all leap down from 

es, and rush scream 
room, To.lo 

that prolong 


y + 
emen 


Ss Somers 
Why, Agn 
pbell: ‘* Yes, Ag 


t was a ruse Of hers to save 


She's quit 
Somers, WI 
that ‘ 
tement of th 
Campbell: ‘* At any 


iow, Amy, don’t 


. EXC] 
rate, 
you think 
‘get down 

Somers, in astonishm« 
0 # Why, you must 
[ get down if it’s still 
Campbell : ‘* What 


Vrs. 


Li 


Somers: ‘‘ The mouse.” 


Campbe ie “B 


lf that it wasn’t there. 


Vrs. Somers: ‘‘ Did yousee itr 


it it isn’t there, my dear 


isaw for yours¢ 


( ampbell : “No: 


but 
‘*Verv well 


course 


Somers: 
re still. Of 
down for worlds.”’ 

Campbe I] . ** On. cood 


expect spend 
I I 


there in that ec] 


+ 3 
1t 1S. 


the res 
| lair 2” 
Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I don’t know. 
tt get down till I see that 


mouse lea 
room 
( empbe ll. desperatel “Well, 
must make a cle: PY 
er Was any mouse | 
Vrs. Somers: ‘** What do you mean ‘i 
( ‘ampbell ie | an 


1 
ere talking 


that when we 
arguing—about the physic 
courage of women, I thought I wo 


rtry another.” 


mouse. 


Vil neve 


Hone 


sueceeded on too 


rs: ‘‘And could you really 


rll} 


SCULLY of such a ecru 
( am~pbe ll oe Yes " 


Vrs. Somers: ‘‘Sha 


( ampbe a °° Wen,” 
Vrs. Somers: ** De S} icable decep 
Campbell: ‘‘ It was vile, 
lid it.” 
Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I don’t believe it. No, 
rather than believe that of you, Willis, I 


lon 


I know, but I 
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say my ruihi 
Amy? No, 1 


ell of the affair 


have sl} 


iown thik women are 


tere 

excitable, prove an 
¥ y } 

Campo Il: 

Mrs. 


} 
t 


Some 


Campbell : 
Mrs. Si 
shall ever 


Ifi] 


when | 
I have had 
a dreat 
( ‘ampbe }] ’ 


hear 


hat you eared so much for mice 


Lam indeed. ption 


desp sé d 
I 


I h ud no cones 


them so 


Mrs. 


mucn 


Honers : 


i] ‘4 + *; , 
youian t Wa narry one 


Campbell : 
But only one.” 


[ should, my dear. 


Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Very well, then! You 
can find some other one. All is over be 
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Mrs. Somers : *‘ Did I say that 

Campbe i: ** Yow. you did.” 

Mrs. Somers: *‘ lt must have been 
much incensed against you. I beg 
pardon for—being so angry.” 

Campbell: **That won't do. I « 
are how angry you are if you don’ 
menames. You must take them ba 

Mrs. Somers: ‘** Do you see my 
kerchief anywhere about on the « arpe 
bout, and then 
ing it: ‘‘ Yes; here it is.””. He hands 


her, and she bends forward and ta 


Campbell, looking a 


f 


from him at arm’s-length, whippir 
nervously out of his hand. ‘‘ What 
matter ?”’ 

Vrs. Somers: ** Oh, nothing 
Will you please give me my fan fron 
table there?” He obeys, and she ¢ 
it from him as she has eaught the ha 
kerchief. it 


Ca npbe il, angrily 


If you are 


Mrs. Somers: ‘* No, I don’t mind t 
you; that isn’t it. Butif you s 
don’t you see, it might run 
t and Jump on to me og 
Campbell; ‘* What 
Mrs. Somers: 
mouse.” 
Campbell : ‘* The mouse ! 
mouse. 
Somers: ‘*That’s what 
rore. 
: Campbe 7 Tell, it’s true. 
ilks out of the room. isn’t any mouse, and ‘e never was 
rs, Sé nding * voice after Mrs. Somers: ‘: There’s the idea. 
dee that’s all I ever cared for.” 
Campbell: ‘‘ Well, what are you g 
todo? I ean’t kill the idea of a mous 
and I can’t drive it out of the room.” 
Mrs. Somers: ** 1 don’t know what | 
folie to do. I suppose ] shall die ner 
She presses her handkerchief to her eyes 
‘*T shall never get out of the room alivé 
mers: ~ li t eall you Then I hope you will be satisfied.” 
[ just said—Willis.”’ Campbell: *‘ Amy, how can you 
Campbell : *‘ This is unworthy—even of such things to me ?” 
: Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh, I suppose yo 
fond of me;in your contemptuous 
Campbell admit that you I never denied that. And I’m sorry 
en too severe 2?” sure, if I wounded your feelings by a 
Vrs. Somers: * lon’t know. What thing I said.” 
did I say ?” Campbell: ‘‘Then you admit that I: 
Campbell: ‘*‘A number of pleasant a gentleman ?” 
things; that I was a fraud, and no gentle Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I didn’t say that.” 
man.” Campbell: ‘‘And I can’t be satis 
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I'll own that I've been stupid, 


ess 


haven't been ungentlemanly I 
remain unless you do.” 


“And do 


tening me is gentlemanly 


Somers: vou. think 


mpbell: **‘That isn’t the question. 
think I'm a gentleman ?” 

‘You're what the world 
. gentleman—yes.”’ 


poe ll 


s Somers: 


‘Do you think I’m one 
‘* How can [ tell ? 
t all, perched up here.” 


mpbell : a4 Why don't you 


lL can't 


re Somers: 
vet down, 
KNOW 


rs. Somers: ‘** You 


very 


have 
You can’t 


mpbell: ‘But 


some time. 


you ll to get 
stay there 
rs. Somers: ‘* Why should you care ?” 
impbell: ** You know Idocare. You 

that I love you dearly, and that I] 
Shall I 


the carpet, and you scream and make 


bear to see you in distress. 
sh ?” 
Somers: ‘‘No; I haven't the 

that. I should drop in a 
int as soon as I[ touched the floor.” 

Campbe it: 
m I going to do, then 

Vrs. Somers: ‘**I don’t 
rot me -into the trouble. 


neth for 


“Oh, good heavens! What 
know. You 
I should think 
you could get me out of it.” 
Campbell, after walking distractedly uy 
and down the room: ‘*‘There’s only one 
y that I think of, and if 
not engaged any longer, it wouldn’t do.” 


can we're 


Vrs. Somers, yielding to her curiosity, 


‘What is 


aiter a 


moment’s hesitation: 
Campbell: ‘*Oh, unless we’re still en- 
wed, it’s no use proposing 6.” 

Vrs. Somers: 


‘Can't you tell me with 
out ¢ 

Campbell: ‘* Impossible.” 

Mrs. Somers, looking down at her fan: 
still engaged, 
Looking up: ‘‘ Yes, say we are 


‘Well, suppose we are 


then ?” 
engaged.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ It’s to carry you out.” 

Vrs. Somers, recoiling a little: ‘‘Oh! 
do you think that would be very nice ?” 

Campbell: ‘“Yes, I think it would. 
We can both scream, you know.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Yes?” 

Campbell; ‘‘ And then you fling your 
self into my arms.” 


SE-TRAP 


Vrs 
Campbell 


Some? 


with you 
, 

Vis Somers, w 

ver do it in the 


“Well 


would li¢ 


Campbell . then, you m 


where 


Mrs SON 


you are 


not strong N 
kerehief int her peel ** Vou 
be sure to fall.” She gathers her train 


‘Well, then, look the ot 


one hand 
ympbell turns his face as 


‘* No, I can’t do it.” 
Campbe ll, retin ng 


way 47? ( 
walls. 
wrathfully to 


‘What shall we 


other side of the room: 
do, then ? 


Vrs. 


know 


f; 


after ‘T don't 


But if I were a 


’ P 
somers, retiection 


1 1) 
shail do 


what we 

man 
Campbell: 
Vis 

Curwen is fase: 
Campbe ll 
Mrs. Somers: 


Well, if you we 
** Don't 
wing 

x She does.” 

‘You must admit 
clever? And awfully stylish ?” 

Clampbe ll: sgl 
the kind. 


rea man 


Somers: you think Mrs 


don’t admit anything of 
I thin 


ridiculous standing there 


She’s always posing 
she made herself 
on the table.” 


Mrs 


think so? 


Somers, fondly: “Oh, do 
You are very severe.” 
Campbe ll: ‘‘Come, now, Amy, 
has all this got to do with it?” 
Urs. Somers: *‘ Nothing. But if] 
a man—” 
Campbell : 


Mrs. Somers : 


‘Well 2?” 

‘** Well, in the first place, 

I wouldn't have got you wrought 
Campbell: ‘** Well, 

Suppose you had done all tl 

that I was up 


standing on a chair, and w 


but if you 
at I’ 


and there in your 


ouldn’t let 


leave the room, and ouldn’t 


: 3 . 
and wouldnt alt 


and walk out, 
to be carried, 1 should vou do 

Mrs Somers, wl oO has been reg 
him attentively over the top of he 
which she against her fae 


‘Why, I suppose if y 


help you 


holds pressed 
uu wouldn't le 
Willingly should use 
lence.” 
Campbell : As he makes 
urtain, whicl 


has 


convendances, al 


a wild rush upon her, the e 
in the plays of this author 
regard for the 


scends. 








LI 


alternoon, 
the 
¢ 


Lirree 


] + ] + 
late that 


5 igo 


and Vv, in a room dim witl 


vember twilight, 


one was a oir] whose 
braids, caught by a 
With a 


r, a woman 


‘ul to look upon because 


and the third was a 
ne tne maid came 
box. 


la board 


th a ett n 
d Mr. John,” she said. 


‘*For Miss Kitty 


| he y Cc 


paste 


a 
an 


vine lie you were away. sne 


over the last word, as if 


had been to use some 


Mr. John, reaching 


out his hand the letter, held it un 


opened, and seemed soon to forget its pre 


nee. Kitty took from the box, which 
maid had plac d before her, a bunch 


‘golden chrysanthemums, and she eried 


ra note which fell from among 
Pres ntly she explained that the iy 
girl at school, a very queer 
whom nobody knew 
itt] 


Thereupon Kitty cried a li 
} i 
the flowe 


dull blue ware. 


and 
tall 


e more, 


began to arrange rs ina 


yf some 


‘It was thoughtful of your friend to 


WIS 


BRADLEY 


send them to said the 


won 
breaking the silence which had again 
tled upon the room. 

she dared to do 
such bright flo 


nice note 


‘I don’t see hoy 
‘they 


written 


said Kitty ; 
But 
sounds as if she had made it right o 
head. She 
‘*Tt would 
end; but it is only a 


are 
she has avery 


her own says,” read K 


be very sad if this were t 
more beautiful 

of living, and so I send you the flow 
Isn't that a str: 
[ nele John ‘i 


“Yes.” 


but it is very kind. 


nge thing for her to wi 


said the young man, absent 
You had better an 
swer it to-night; that will give you son: 
thing todo. The others can wait.” 
‘Fifteen to-day,’ Kitty ; 
makes one hundred and seventeen, and 


said 
coming all the tin 
we may have as many as two hundr 
Uncle John 2?” 

‘* What is it, dear 2?” 

‘‘Aunt and I have opened the leit 
just as you told us, and there is one fr 


*y old lady, who writes to Say Ul 


Ss ippose more will be 


a vel 
she is your great-aunt Catherine, and s 
hopes you haven't forgotten her.” 

* Aunt !” said the 


Catherine ! 
man, arousing a little. ‘‘She must be 


yout 
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LV ninety. And she has remembered ‘**T would put it away for to-night, 
Put the letter by itself,dear. Some child; your eyes look tired Don’t you 
must write to-morrow.” feel sleepy enough to go to bed?” 
She says a great deal about me,” ob mat might try, said Kitty Is ippose 
ed Kitty. ‘She thinks I am still a we have got to go on eating and sleeping 
and she doesn’t see how you will just the same Did you see what dear 
be able to bring me up; and she Dan Ferg isson Wrote 
es she lived nearer. I shall send her ‘About his mother’s rose-bush ?” said 
photograph. And here isa very thick Aunt Mary 
er that has not yet been opened. It is ‘Yes. Wasn't it lovely And he is 
ou, Uncle John. Shall I opea it 2’ such a plain sort of a man, who would 
If you will, dear.” have expected him to write at all ¢ 
[can’t make the least sense out of it,” The girl rested her head upon her hand 
Kitty, elancine through the closely wearlly for a moment; then, gathering 
n pages. ‘It does not apply to us the letters into the table drawer, she said, 
he least, unless some one has made a_ ‘* Good-night,”’ and went out of the room 
y about you and papa when you were Ten years before, when Kitty was six 
y young. It is fearfully written years old, she was in the street one morn 
1a funny cramped hand! Just listen 
‘And the little angel helped the chil 
en to heap up stones until they formed 
iil around the place, and then he said, 


Now make everything ready and wait, 


t 
d the next time I will lend you each a 


r of wings, and you shall gather some 
ds for yourselves.” There 
pon the angel flew away, and 
two children began Lo spade 
ground very careful 
Isn't that singular 7” 
id Kitty, who had de 
phered this with great 
ficulty. ‘‘ And it has 
no signature,” she added, 
irning to the end. 
‘Read on,” said Aunt 
Mary, as John made ho 
omment, and scarcely 
seemed to notice Kitty’s 
discovery. 
“*And the angel 
rought a paint-box, and 
told the children that if 
hey wanted a very red 
rose, they could easily “TP WOULD BE VERY I ERE THE END; B 
idd a little color to a MORE BEAUTIFUL WAY OF LIVING.’ 
ink one, and that they 
might paint all the vel 
\w pansies purple if they wished; but the ing with her hands full of white roses 
rrass was always to be oreen, and they A man who was me nding a neighbor's 
vere never to make any black flowers or fence stopped in his work and gave a 
vhite flowers: that as soon as a flower be- longing look at the flowers, and as the 
came black it ceased to be a flower, and child passed he called to her, ** Little girl, 
that white flowers were only for the gar- do you think I could see the bush that 
dens of paradise.’ ”’ your roses grew upon 
‘Certainly very remarkable,” said Aunt ‘Tl show it to you now,” said Kitty, 
Mary. John apparently had not been and child-like gave him her hand and led 
listening, for he showed no curiosity. him back to the garden. 
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‘It's a real old-fashioned bush,” said 
the man ‘*T was afraid it wouldn't be: 
it's like the one that used to grow over 
the porch at home | thought the kind 
had gone by 


\fter that Dan Fergusson came every 


June, generally on Saturday evening 
vhen his week’s work was over, and Kit 
ty had named the bush ** Dan Fergus 
son’s mother’s rose-bush.”” He had now 


vritten to say that possibly Mr. John 
might not feel quite like working in the 
garden another summer, and he would be 
pleased, if there were no objection, to 
come around and look after things a little 
every Saturday evening, and he hoped 
the white rose that dear Mr. Robert had 
planted would 


” some comfort to Mr, 
John and Miss Kitty, as it always was to 
their humble servant, Daniel Fer@usson. 

\unt Mary, left alone with her nephew, 
vhich he still held, and 
he were not going to open it 

‘Yes. he said, but there was time 
enough vet; and he added, as they heard 
footsteps in the room above, that it was 
not good for the child to be up there by 
herself; ought not some one to go to her? 
he feared she might take cold 


‘T think not,” answered the woman. 


“The room is warm; I had the fire 
lighted re 

That was very thoughtful,” said the 
man. ‘Poor little girl! and she is so 
brave!” He rose and walked up and 
down the room. Presently he stopped 


by the fire, and asked, restlessly, ** Aunt 
Mary, what becomes of the remnants, the 
pleces that are left over?” 

‘They are invaluable for all sorts of 
things,” said the woman, carrying out his 
thought without seeming to understand 


him or charity work, a baby’s dress, a 


sofa cushion, a Christmas present. Some 
times the choicest thing is made out of a 
remnant 








[ suppose it all depends upon whose 
hands it falls into,” said John, and then 
there was another long silence. 

The woman longed to break it again. 
Her own mind was so full of sweet and 
comforting thoughts that she felt selfish in 
not sharing them: but with the sight of 
the unopened letter in her nephew’s hand, 
and the knowledge of the one hundred 
and seventeen in the library table drawer, 
she knew that all words either spoken or 
written would be but meaningless. And 
so the silence remained undisturbed until 
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the door above opened and closed 
Kitty crossed the hall to her own 

Then the man arose and went ups 
and Aunt Mary heard the girl's voic 
ing: ‘* Yes, lam quite well; yes, I 

[ shall sleep. Good-night, uncle « 
After this there were sounds of othe 
steps in the room above. 

‘I am glad I remembered the 
said the woman, with a look of great 
pathy in her eyes; ‘* it cannot be so 
ly lonely if the fire is bright 

It was not so lonely as John Goo 
had feared; it even seemed pleasant 
room, but that might have been the 
light. He had hesitated at the door 
wondered how Kitty had the heart t 
in. The world seemed so helpless 
out Robert: it was he who understood 
erything, who made their life worth 
ing, and he had gone so suddenly 
was so unlike him to leave them. Sna 
es of sentences spoken during the « 
ing drifted aimlessly through the y 
man’s mind: ‘‘It would be very sa 
this were the end,” and ‘“‘they wei 
make no black flowers, for if a flows 
came black it ceased to be a flower 
‘he is such a plain sort of a man 
could have expected him to write 


baby’s dress,” ‘‘a sofa cushion,” 
Christmas present,” ‘* Yes, [ think Is 
sleep; good-night, uncle dear.” His | 
was very tired. Suddenly he rea 


out his hand toward the bed, and sa 
‘Did you speak, Robert? Are you quit 
comfortable?’ This startled him, and, 
called to himself, he remembered 
had happened. Then he noticed soi 
bits of paper upon the carpet; it was 1 
letter which all this time had been in 
hand until it had become twisted 
torn into fragments. He collected the 
and placed them together until this se1 
tence was formed: 


‘** DEAR Mr. JOHN,—I miss youso. W 
you not come soon to 
* Your friend JOY 


I.—KITTY’S COMMISSION 


It was a Queen of Flowers, a Quee1 
Wisdom, and a Queen of Hearts who si 
this message. ‘‘I miss you so.” J 
was the Prime Minister and court m 
cian. He knew all the royal secrets a 
sorrows; he knew as no other did the pa 
that lay hidden under the smiles and gra 


cious words; he knew also that for what 
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ve, she would repay him a thousand- stood for a moment considering, and then. 
This little Queen had great power, as she remembered having passed a mil 
ke Kitty, she,was a young girl fair liner’s room on the floor below, she went 
sweet and sixteen. John Goodwin's back, and found the friendly shopwoman 
keeping went on very quietly that as ready to communicate all she knew 
Kitty came home from school conce rning her neighbors as to measure 
Saturday night, and two evenings off a ribbon for this early customer 
week he spent 
Joy: otherwise 


fe WwaSa solitary 


in the last morn 
ol the vear, Kitty, 

vas at home for 
Christmas holi 
Ss, stood looking 
into the snowy 
d. Ithad storm 
luring the night, 

through the 





cely passable 
eets a few early 

ple were making 

r way with difth 

\ 

There she goes!” 
ed the girl, sud 

\ ‘*T was won 

ng what had be 

ne of her:” and “DID YOU SPEAK, ROBERT ARE Y( JUITE COMFORTABLE ?” 
irying into the 

Kitty reappear 

with her fur-trimmed garment already ‘Janet Green at Madame Flower’s,” 


V1 
¢ 
I 


astened repeated Kitty to herself, and going out, 
I cannot wait a moment, Matha,” she made a careful memory note of the 
said. ‘*Tell uncle when he comes number over the street door. 
vn that it was something very impor Janet Green was a member of that in 
t and unexpected 7 numerable sisterhood of lone women who 
‘*Do take some coffee first, Miss Kitty,” live in a few rooms, or one room with an 
d the maid; ** you'll be ill going out in aleove, following. a plan of life known as 
s dreadful walking without any break- light house-keeping. She began her lone 
1 liness with two rooms, two stairways, two 
Kitty raised the cup to her lips. ‘‘I outside doors, one wood-shed, and a cat 
iy be back in an hour,” she said, ‘‘and The eat, finding it a little dull, remained 
may be gone all the morning. I but one night. The rooms were small 
ouldn’t miss that woman for anything and sunny, and each had a window full of 
the world.” plants; the two outside doors and the wood 
A very ordinary-looking little woman shed were as much like other outside doors 
id passed on the opposite side of the and wood-sheds as one thing can be like 
‘eet. She was quite lame, and a thick another, but the two stairways were un 
eil concealed her face. Kitty had count- like anything of a similar nature ever be 
upon this lameness when she waited fore constructed either above or under the 
r her coffee, and going out, she saw the earth. To Janet Green they were a con- 
oman only a short distance in advance. stant subject of thought and wonder 
\t the end of a long walk, and a climb up When she was in her rooms, she was won 
o flights of stairs, the woman opened a dering how she got there, and how she 
vor marked with gilt letters on a black should ever beable to get down; and when 
round, ‘‘Madame Flower, Fashionable she was down she was wondering how 
’ress-maker.”’ Kitty, who had followed, she should ever be able to get up again. 
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front stairs had a neat green carpet, 
and har 
a different width, 
and at 


Vinainge 


dark and twisting 


were 


hh Stair, being of 


learned separately one 


their they 


pomt i 
pon } 


ols ich obscurity as to be com 


sible The back stairs were 


he house; they were steep 


the year round, and dur 

nter exceedingly cold and icy. 
venerally prefe rred this outside 
danger being not so much to be 


dreaded when the sun shines upon it. 
Janet climbed cautiously up these stairs 

New-Year’s Eve, and entered the little 
kitchen, glad to be back again in the shel 
Vhat The fire 
had burned low, and she replenished this 
Then 
table of plants away from the 


an apron carefully 


ter of to her was home. 


f 


before taking off her w raps. she 


pushed the 


window and threw 
over them 

‘I told the man at the bake-shop that 
you were all quite well, posies dear,” she 


‘** Now 


take cold to-night 


said you must be careful not to 
This plain little wo 
man had a sweet way of talking with het 
were friends: indeed, 


flowers as if they 


she had no one else with whom she could 
On her way home she had stopped 
the waited 


with 


talk 


at a bakery, and man who 
inquired indiscriminate 
if the all 


home, this question being a polite atten- 


upon her 


kindliness folks were well at 


tion usually reserved for his regular 


Janet thanked him and said 


customers, 


they were quite well, and thereupon he 

like 

alth, and wished her a 

New- Year thought of all 
f 


having carefully covered both t: 


remarked that there was nothing 


good he that he 
happy She 
this as, 
bles of plants, she sat before the kitehen 
fire and waited for the teakettle to boil. 
\ happy New- Year! 
f 


ker didn’t care what sort of a year she had, 


Of course the ba 


anv more than he eared whether she had 
folks at home or not; still it sounded 


What 


any 


was her vear likely to 
Yes, that was it, cut 


ful cloth, silk and sat- 


pleasant 
be Button-holes! 
tinge holes in beaut 
and then making the edges 
the material. ‘oTt 
does not seem like a happy New- Year,” 


nand velvet, 


to mateh 


beautiful 


said Janet to herself, and then she began 


to caleulate if she made so many dozen a 


aay, how many could she make in three 
and 


she 


hundred five days, including 
not old. little 


at the shop they called her a girl 


sixty 
this 


Sundays. was 


woman 


still she was a good deal older than 
ty. Some one came stumbling up 
outside stairway, and Janet, takine 
lamp from the table, held it in the « 
doorw ay. 
‘Tve’most broke my neck, not tos 
of my leg,’ 
the top. 


dame 


said a boy who appears 
[t was the errand-boy from 
Flower. ; Nobody has anv 1 
to build such stairs,” he grumbled; ‘‘n 
ladder and done W 

They ain't fit for a third-elass hen-« 


as well have a 
Here’s a couple of bundles, and if 
could the button 
morrow morning, Miss Flower” 


work holes befor: 

this 
could never be induced to say Madan 
‘told me to tell you it would be an ; 
accommodation. Other bundle is si 
thing left at the shop for you.” 

‘*Very well,” said Janet. 
Jimmy 


Thank 1 

Be careful how you go dow 
The boy said he guessed there wa’n't 

danger, but that he’d be careful: and rear 


ing the lower landing, he ealled back 


Janet, who still held the lamp in the doo 


way, that it was much as ever he'd 
down alive, and that he wouldn't ins 
her by wishing her a happy New-Y 
knowing as how she'd got to risk he 


every day getting in and out of her hous 


The girl closed the door with a shiver. a 
The ) 


velvet basque she had already seen at t 


went in to open the bundles. 


shop, but the pot of white heath was 
unexpected as a happy New-Year wi 
have been to her. 

“Oh, you beauty!” she said; 
white New-Year’s tree.” 


“you 

tle She laid 

cheek gently against the plant for a1 
It was vi 
kind of the girls in the shop, she thoug!] 
they were always good to her. He 
Janet of 
opening this, she found a package of hors 
ear 


ment, as if to weleome it. 


caught sight an envelop, a 


tickets, and a card upon which 
written, ‘‘Sent by Kitty from your fri 
and hers.” 

Then it was not from the girls at 
Janet feit herself growing 
hot, then cold, then a little faint 
opened the door and went out to thi 


1 
Shop. 


of thestairway. It was a clear night 


stars were out, but they were so far awa 


and the world looked so bitterly cold! 
the kitten had been there she might h 
rubbed her rough little tongue over t 
girl’s hands, and that would have be« 
something in the way of sympathy 


there was no one and nothing; even t 
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ts were hidden away under a ging 


apron. Janet had just one friend 


vould have sent her this gift 
like him 


‘he 


bering other people’s comfort. 


t so the 
re 


It 


so like him to send it by Kitty, that I 


to think of 


Was 


ts,” she said: Was aiways 


it know I had two friends instead of 


It was so like him to send the little 


THIS JANET 
WERE TRYING 


SAID VERY 


rO SOOTHE 


SLOWLY AND QUIETLY, 


SOME OTHER 


All 


slowly and quietly, 


this Janet said 


as if she were trying 


vhite tree.” very 


to soothe some other person. She stood 
perfectly still for some moments in the 
night; then she said, in the same 
ow, decided voice: ‘It right. | 
told him to go away. I said that waiting 
be useless: that I fit for 
him—I, Janet Green, lame disfig 
ured. I meant all that I said. 
this comes, and it hurts me. 


cold 
is all 
would was not 
and 

And now 
l am unrea- 
sonable.” 

Going back to the kitchen, she placed 


PERSON.” 


$1 


the heath with the othe 
the 


be 


r plants, and d 


She 


rew 


covering could not 
The ticket 


laid under 


around t 


ar > sight of it Just then Ss 


and the writt 


n slip 


Siit 


t} 


of heavy books, and then 
Her head 
iward excitement, as if 
the strain ol 
Was that 


under tl 


she sat 


to her Work ached with an 


she were under 


rong 


some 


the 


great trouble, 


She olad first button-hole 
came ie eollar she 


found that she could not see 


very well, and her hands were 
cold 

‘How foolish Iam!” she said, 
putting down her work; ‘‘ and 


How 


how good he is! rood 
they both are!” 

Then she walked up and down 
the 
Af- 


to say that 


helplessly for a while in 


darkness of the inner room. 
ter this she was able 
she was glad for them, and that 
she thanked them for remem 
bering her; and having fasten 
ed a wet cloth around her ach 
Ing temples, she sat down to 


work out her feelings 1 the 


button 
were twenty-four 


ll 


holes, of which there 


‘*T did a little commission for 


papa to-day,” said Kitty Good 


win sitting with her uncle 


as, 


before the library fire, she wait- 


ed to see the new year come 1n, 


“something that got left over. 


You 


uncle, whom papa used to watch 


remember the lame girl, 


from the window? Hesaid one 
day he meant to send her some 
horse-car tickets. She went by 

that 


here to 


and the 


not 


this morning, 


IS 


AS IF SHE reason IL was pour 
out your coffee.” 
“And how did 
Lovely One? 
in dh. I followed he rs 
it Was e€asy 


what 
You know a present 


you do is. 
said Kitty, ‘Sand 
[ didn't 


the card. 


I managed enough. 


know to write on 
without 
to the giver is worse than no present. I 
wanted to that would 
both because it 
papa’s present, and I was doing it; 
‘Sent | 


quite 
some clew 
write something 


mean our Names, was 
so I 
wrote, yy Kitty from your friend 
and hers.’ ”’ 
IIT.—JO% 
One day John took Kitty’s mysterious 


discovery from the one hundred and seven- 
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teen letters in the library table drawer; 


and carrying the package to the Queen, 


he asked if her Highness would find plea 


wover 


] 
sure lh loOOKING 


** but 
able to understand it, 


‘It seems to be a story,” he said; 
we have never bee n 
or why it should be sent to me. It may 
be that Iam the wrong man, still you see 
it is addressed to John X There 
are other John Goodwins in the town, but 
John X 
And only one John X 


said the Queen, graciously 


(coodwin. 


only one 


in the world,” 
She delight 
ed in mysteries, and when she had finish 


1 


tory she began to make 


ed reading the s 


a clear copy that was as easy to read as 


print The Queen’s life was a very busy 
one There were books to be studied each 
there were flowers to be arranged ev 


there 


day 9 


ery morning, were roval favors to 


be considered and granted, there were the 
court receptions and private audiences. 
The Queen’s throne was white, with a 
flowers at the 


bed 


foot, the throne 
soft white 
work and bor 


mass of 


was a and Joy, in her 


gown, rich with wrought 


dered with beautiful lace, could never 


leave it, for the Queen was ill with an 
illness past recovery No one knew much 


about her sufferings; she never spoke of 


them, and it was against the court eti- 
quette to allude to them in her presence. 
Her room was the brightest. happiest place 
in the land, and John was the royal favor 
ite Sometimes they read together, often 
er they talked; before going he always 
played to her, now and then she showed 
him the fragment which she had that day 
copied, or related the progress of the story, 
and one evening she read the following: 

**On a certain summer morning Prince 
Gold Heart, the the 


younger brother, Dear Boy, walking among 


older brother, saw 
the sweet-peas with the angel's paint box 
in one hand anda long brush in the other. 
“Do not touch the 
Heart : ** they are sweetest pink.” 


Boy, 


sweet-peas,”” called 
Gold 
Dear 


colors as of having his own 


who was as fond of dark rich 
said that 


would be just as sweet one color as 


way, 
they 
another, and thereupon he painted a whole 
row of pink blossoms in shades of reddish- 
He 
to acknowledge later that they 
but after this the 
brothers could never agree about the col- 


brown and dull purple was quite 
WLLInS 
were 


very ugly, two 


oring. Gold Heart wished to have every- 
thing pale and delicate; Dear Boy said he 
never could live among a lot of washed- 


The angel flew down 

advised them to divide the garden eg 
ly, and thus have half the flowers |] 
and half dark. “The contrast wil 
beautiful,” said the angel, ‘‘and the } 
mony of your lives will be still more bi 
tiful;” but the very next day the two | 
thers disputed again concerning the s] 
of blue for the forget-me-nots, and in 
night Dear Boy entered the garden 


out flowers. 


emptied a pot of dark blue paint over 


forget me-not beds. There were bit 


words between the brothers after t 
and the younger said that if Gold Hi 
wanted a faded-out pink and blue gar 
he might have it.’ That far as 


have written,” said the Queen; ‘* but 


IS aS 


know what comes next.” 
No,” said John; *‘ [never even read 
Iam sorry that Dear Boy ha 
A sweet 
It is a go 
thing that his temper got the better of 


far as that. 
such poor taste in sweet peas. 
pea ought always to be pink. 


him before he commenced to spoil thi 
roses. 

‘Play to me now,” said the Queen 
‘something that is your very own.” 

A few weeks later the Queen told John 
that Dear Boy having left the garden i1 
anger, Gold Heart had died of grief, and 
before he died he asked the angel to send 
his brother a bag of forget-me-not seeds 
with a message of reconciliation; and his 
last words were, ‘‘I ought not to have 
cared so much about the colors, but I did 
love pink sweet-peas.” 

‘** Dear Boy wandered over the whol 
earth,” ‘and whenever 
he did a kind deed he planted a row of 


read the (Jueen, °° 


forget-me-not seeds. but the blossoms were 
always dark blue. One day he came to a 
high gateway, and before this he plante: 
the remaining seeds. The place reminded 
him of the entrance to the garden wher 
he had left his brother. 
for the first flower 


He waited eager] 
to bloom; it was dar! 
blue, his own selfish color, and thereupo1 
he went away. The older people called 
him ‘‘the sad Prince Dear Boy,” for hi 
Prince that 
dead; the sick and poor called him ** the 
good Prince Dear Boy”; and the childre: 
called him ‘‘ their own Dear Boy,” without 
any Prince whatsoever.’ ” 

‘Tam sorry for him,” said John. *‘‘ 1 
can almost forgive him for upsetting that 
pot of blue paint. How long will he g« 
on in this way ?” 

‘“There isn’t much more,” said Joy, 


was how his brother was 
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t there is enough for another night 


end is quite wonderful; you will like 


end. Haven't you the slightest idea 
wrote it 2?” 
\bsolutely none,” said John. ‘* Kitty 
[ have considered every one we ever 
or heard of. If it were really in 
ed for me, as it would seem, being an 
sunt of two brothers, why couldn't the 
me more life-like 


or have made 


I hate everything that Dear Boy 
s in the way of flow 
and l never LO about 


oe wood, and no one 
r calls me Poor Jolin 
Good John, or even 
rown Dear Boy 

Somebody shall,” said 
(Jueen ‘Tam quite 
l of saying Mr. John :” 
then she asked, what 
one else had dared to 
before, how Robert's 


rden was, and if her 
n Dear Boy worked in 
every day as he used 
»aO, 

[ have never been in 
at all,” said John, ** ex 
ept in the early spring, 

d then it hurt me so to 

e the green things coming up, and every 
me of them seeming to say, Do you re 
nember ?” 

‘And so you never go there now ?” said 
vy, with a touch of sympathy in her 
one that could only be added by a Queen 
of Hearts. 

‘*No,” **T haven't the cour 
ge. Kitty works in it every Saturday 
for her 


said John; 


evening when she comes home 
I often hear her out there chat 


holiday. 
Poor garden! 


ting with Dan Fergusson 
[am afraid Robert would hardly know it 
now. lLoverheard Dan Fergusson saying 
iat it was curious how many things got 
vinter-killed.” 

John played to the Queen as usual that 
night. and as he was leaving she called 
him baek to ask what the music meant. 

[ couldn't understand it at all,” she said. 

It was Robert's birthday, and a frag 
nent of verse had been constantly accom 


He 


panying John Goodwin's thoughts. 
hesitated a little at the girl’s question, and 


then answered, rather lightly, that it might 
mean a bit of verse which had come into 
Did she care to hear it? ‘* Yes,” 
And the young man repeated : 


his mind. 
said Joy. 


ttle C) 
little G 


GARDEN. 


‘*And‘ haply “means perhaps,’ said the 


Thank you, Dear Boy I 


like to understand things 


Joy finished her work of copying. She 


fastened the leaves of the manuscript with 


a white satin ribbon, and gave it to John 
“You must read the end for yourself,” 
she said: *‘ my voice is hot so strong as it 
used to be. 
The court 


finally ceased, and there were fewer 


receptions grew rarer, and 
pri 
vate audiences The books were banish 
ed. : 
ter 
but 


at the foot of 


und the sunlight only permitted to en 


the room through shaded windows: 


the flowers remained, a mass of color 
now 


the throne; and Joy, 


very pale and still, was the same brave 
young Queen. 
Some 


John went to her every evening 


times he Sal quietly by the bedside some 


times he played a little One summer 
twilight, Joy, who had seemed to be asleep, 
opened her eves and said, faintly, ‘‘ Dear 
Boy, I want some music that has no* hap 
Ly” im it.” 

‘She was saying that this morning,” 
the attendants. ‘‘It may be 
the medicine.” But John 


‘Play me something with no‘ haply’ 


said one of 


inderstood. 


in it,” said the girl again 
The who had spoken before 


made a sign for John to go to the piano. 


woman 
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‘Some little gentle thing will soothe her, 


she 


roves your Music so 


**'W itl ho 


‘haply’—in—it,” 
iad ordered, and the court 
] 


and as 


said Joy. 


Instrument 


rit \) en fell quietly asleep. 


t 


THE OTHER JOHN X 


Joy PP 
next 


GOODWIN 


Dear brave said Kitty, as John 


told her the and it hap 


playing, uncle 


Mornings; 
pened when you were 
*T don’t know 
[ hope it 

Will vou read me the 
now?” 


said the man 


is able to play Vas 
vished 
story The manuscript, 
in the Queen’s fair hand, lay upon 


ry table, and as Kitty opened it, 


her uncle took from the table drawer 
the 
through idly. 


\fter 


reading 


package of letters, and looked them 


ars,’ said the girl, 
found 


before the same high 


many ye 


the younger brother 


himself standing 


gateway, and upon either side was a bed 


of fora t-me-nots: 


in one the flowers were 
a pale blue, and in the other a deep blue. 


Down the pathway came a number of 


young girls laden with white flowers: 


irls wore a bridal 


lest among the @ 
Dear Boy thoucht of the angel’s 


words, and said, **Surely this must be a 


ean it 
be, for I do not remember to have died 2” 


vet how 


garden in paradise; and 


As the girl-bride passed she held out to 


him a branch of white roses, and he asked 


there two shades of 


‘* Always,” 


n remember.” °**] 


had been 


rorgvet-me-nots she 


said, * as lone as Le 


ild have come sooner,” said the Prinee. 
“You 
swered the girl, 
the White Garden; it is not always open.” 
Dear Boy that it 


warden of his childhood; the only differ 


Sic 


have come at the best time,” an 
‘for to-day vou can see 
] 

was the 


entering, Saw 


was that now there were no colored 
flowers He the 
bench which Gold Heart and he had made 


ence 


found the arbor, with 


togethel then he came to the pansy bed. 

The pansies were sweeter and larger than 

in the old davs, and the \ also were white. 
: 

angel, who said, with 

‘** Welcome back to the 


Prince Dear Boy 


Near by stood the 
gracious kindness 
lL am bidden 
to make you a guardian of white flowers.” 


gvarden 


From that time the world grew purer and 
fairer, for the Prinee had given orders to 


leave the gateway open, that every one 


might bear away something from 
sweetness within.’”’ 

‘Tt is an ingenious little story, 
the 


ters. 


man, still searching among thx 
‘Curious how people think of s 

things!” 

just 

‘only it is 

curious than flowers growing, becaust 


Things 


vrow,” observed Kitty : 


write seen 


people 


can’t buy the seeds for a story.” 
‘No; 
suppose everything written springs f: 


story seeds are too costly 
some experience; and the strangest 
of it is that out of a little hard black 
flo 


from 


may grow the most wonderful 


W hat that 
school friend, the one who sent the ch 


became of note 

anthemumis / 
‘IL think it 

said the girl. 


was left with the oth 

‘** Perhaps it got folded i 

one of the letters.” 
‘*Ah, here it is,” 


feared it 


the man. 
might have been destroyed 


said 


As he spoke, the maid entered with thi 
morning mail, and Kitty, having give) 
hurried elance through her share of t 
exclaimed, in a tone of great excit 
ment: 
here is the most ex 
Aunt Mary has fou 
your namesake, the other John X. Good 
win 


‘Uncle John! 


traordinary thing. 


Unele, are you listening 2” 
‘With all my ears, Lovely One. 
Il ever expect to 
middle 
can't listen enough. 
vith him ?” 
‘She 


hear of a fellow-being 
began with X | 
What has she done 


whose name 


the fire reading 


her Church paper,” said Kitty, 


was sitting by 
“and 
seems, uncle, she saw a little poem signe 
John X. She thought it was 
unlike you to write a religious poem.” 

‘* Totally,” said the man. 

**And then 
tery of our flower story, and she wrote t 


Goodwin. 


she remembered the mys 


the editor, who gave her the other John 
X. Goodwin's address, and she found that 
he lived in this very town, but quite 
different number from 
and so she has written to this other Jolu 
X. to come here.” 

‘Well, that certainly is extraordinary 

‘“And it is possible he may come t 
day,” continued Kitty. ‘‘I shall put on 
I want to see 


street and ours 


my best dress and watch. 
him come up the steps.” 
‘* What do you expect to see ?” 
‘* An interesting, pale, and rather shab 
by young man. People who write, I am 





young 


THE WHITE GARDEN 


are generally interesting, pale, and 
\ [ fancy he sets up type insome_ ed 


Oo office. You ouzht to help ] 
i his story, Unele John, on account 


se 


bitin 


name; then Ll could have a 
From the Author 
Your author is quite as likely a 


7 W ome hi 


write 


COPY 


+ 


Nn ih it 


Lo be 


as aman,” said John 


n 
ill 


ally young women, often in 


pret 


man’s hame, Lexpect to see a 


id rather timid young woman, a lit 
I th DK 


ile perhaps, but not shabby. 


Vili De DecCOMINe TY and inexpensively 


sed, 


t « 
Lb all 


The 


You will not see any woman a 


Kitty, ‘so don't expect one 
hasn't a wo 

it. The 
ing isn’t like 
and, 


I feel 


man, 


yoman's: 
reover, 
it 


Is 


a 
every one 
vs that a wo 
ns Intuilion 1s 
Lo be relied 
mthanamans 
oment.” 
Kit watched 
vain that day 


r the arrival of 


ty 


shabby, inter 
sting, pale young 
nan, Shabby 


men went 


rough the street 
and 


great numbers, a few were pale 
teresting, but none came up the steps. 
t after tea, however, as she was dis- 


points in gardening with 
it being Saturday night 
a caller was Kitty, 
ing into the parlor, found a plainly 
the 


issing’ some 
Dan Fergusson 


announeed, and 


woman sitting near 
face was partly shaded by 
a few 


lressed young 
ill door: her 
a veil, and as she rose and took 
steps forward, she walked with some diffi 
culty. 
‘* Why, it’s papa’s woman!” said Kitty 
to herself, in astonishment. 
‘Lam Janet Green,” said the older girl, 
‘‘Tam John X. Goodwin in print. 


simply. 
Have I made a mis 


[ wrote the verses. 
take ?’ she asked, as Kitty stood speech 
‘ss. ‘* A lady who wrote mea very kind 
letter about the verses said I was to come 
here. I have brought the letter; and 
Janet held out an envelop addressed in 
Aunt Mary’s familiar hand. 

LXXIV.—No 8 


Vou 439 


In th 


verely 


write a little story eall 


And did 


“Garden Ik lowers’ ‘ 


you 
rather 


ited 


asked Kitty, 


ally disappon 


el ntuitions 


d to come said 


as tol 


I sent it to a magazine 


it thought 


might be published, because 


never heard from again. | 
some day it 
these things take a very long time 

‘**And did you have 


make you write it 


an experience to 
Kitty. 


interrupted 
‘IT mean did you go through anything ? 
I liope Ido not seem rude, but Joy and I 
were so interested in the story. See! Joy 
has copied it,” and Kitty placed the manu- 


‘I wish I knew 


S 


script in the girl’s hand. 
what sort of an experience it takes to 
make a person write like that,” continued 
Kitty ‘When have it published 
will you write in one copy, ‘From your 
friend the Author,’ and give it to me? and 
write that truth 
It was 


you 


you know 
fully unless you are my friend 


you cannot 
impossible to be more winningly gracious 
than Kitty Goodwin as she held out her 
hands to the little lame woman; and in 
the unexpectedness of being asked to 
tell her experiences, when she had none, 
of seeing her half-forgotten manuscript 








daintily copied and tied with a white sat 
In ri finding her t 


pon, of vo hands in the 


friendly clasp of this fair young girl, 


Janet Green found speech for a moment 


an impossibility 


This is my great experience,” she said 


at le noth I never had one before 


But how could you write the story, 


then 2?” said Kitty 


John X 


because 


‘and why do you sign 
yvourse ll 


John X 


Goodwins in our family 


(Goodwin Unele is 


there were four Jolin 
and so grand 
papa sa d that uncle should be called Jolin 


A. to 


and 


distinguish him 


from the others, 


also to mean that he was to excel 
People think that X. stands for Xerxes or 


Xenophon, but it is just the letter X 


That is what mine is,” said Janet. 
Just the letter X. I sign my articles 
John Goodwin because they have to be 


signed something, and the initials J. G., 
vou see, I added the 
*X.’ for first of your grandfather's 
reasons, to distinguish my John Goodwin 
from other John Goodwins. 


form my initials 


the 


As for writ 
ing out of an experience,’ she continued, 
‘if L write out of anything, it is out of 
button-holes. I make them fora living; 
there are a great many button-holes in 
‘Garden Flowers.” 

‘Dear said Kitty, 
prised and sy mpathetic 

[ understand 


said Janet: 


me!” intensely sur 


vhv I am here now,” 
‘the story was rejected, and I 
must have forgotten to write out my hame 
and street, and so it eame back to the real 


John X 


Goody Ih 


And have you never seen a white 
garden ?” questioned Kitty. ‘* Did you 
make that out of button-holes ?” 

I have never even seen any white 


pansies,’ replied the woman, looking with 


loving interest at the flowers which Kitty 
wore 
\ IN THE WHITE GARDEN 

The young girl led Janet out into a 

garden and through a pathway which ran 

between borders of pale sweetness, until 

they 


came to an arbor where there Was a 


bench; near by grew a pansy bed, and 
the pansies were large and white 

‘*It is like your story, dear,” said Kit 
ty ‘* Do you see that this is a white gar 
den She still held Janet’s hand 


she had added the 


. and 
with a feeling 
She was afraid that 
woman, who seemed 


‘dear” 
of tender solicitude 
this little so frail, 
and who had never before had an expe- 
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rience, might faint now that things 
happening to her. 

‘And you are the angel,” said Ja 
who was not at all 


longed to Say ‘dear’ also. 


faint, and inwa 


“No, [am not the angel,” said K 
‘for this is not a garden in paradiss 
cause we have not yet died. Don’t 
remember there was something like 
in your story ?” 


Then, making the |] 
girl sit down in the arbor, she told 
about the evening when the manuse 
was found among the letters: about J 
the brave young Queen, who had copied 
about the two brothers, who had plan 
the garden 


together, and how now t 


only one brother was left, he never ea 
into the garden, because it was so sad a 


it hurt him so 


} 


** Has it been white all summer 2” as] 
Janet. ‘Did it begin white 2” 

‘Ever since the first crocus and violet 
said Kitty. ‘Matha, our maid, ealls 
the ‘mourning garden,’ and thinks th: 
flowers wear white 
that I wear 
mourning for papa.” 


for the same reas 


black, because we are 


Janet looked about her in wonder 
‘It is beautiful to have it white,” said 
Kitty, ‘‘ and it 


| 


is easy enough 


is a great comfort, but 
to explain. It happen 
that most of the colored flowers died 
the winter from not being properly pro 
tected, and the few seeds we planted ney 
er came to anything. It can all be ey 
plained except the pansies; they were pur 
ple last year.” 


} 


‘IT had a terrible accident once.” said 
Janet Green, as if she felt that it was now 
‘Yo 
see [ am lame, and one side of my fac 
has an ugly sear, 


her turn to make an explanation. 


I have been very u 
happy about it, because I love beauti! 
things, and it was hard to be young ai 
to lose all one’s fairness. I could not bea 
to be pitied, and so I have avoided peopl 
and through all my loneliness and un 
happiness the one good thing has be 

that I loved flowers, and have kept the 

with me, and have written about th: 

because I loved them; and now to con 


here among. more flowers than I 


ha 
I can never make you unde! 
stand what it means to me.” 

‘* And the hymn,” said Kitty, ‘‘the 
tle poem in the Church paper, do you mi 
telling me how you happened to w: 
that? Don’t tell me, if you mind, but 


ever seen! 


is So interesting!” 


THE WHITE GARDEN 


ll,’ said Janet, 
. and I 
te it because the words had a pleasant 


I didn’t feel the 


There is nothing to te 


) 
Be 
cept that I am not good at all 


words: | wish l 


Oh dear!” said Kitty a 
ret hold of the 


< 


gain; ‘‘ but per 


s you 


words first, and 


feeling will come later; you cannot 
And then she 
had 


she 


everything at once.” 
on to regret that Janet 
Joy. ta 


it Joy knew you through the story, 


neve 
was curious,” said, 
| papa knew you from seeing you go 
ind you do not know them at all 

What do you think,” 


abruptly ; 


asked the lame 
death and what 


nes after it, and all the worry and tan 


“about 


s and mistakes that go before it? I 


in What do you believe?—people believe 
»many things. You must have thought 
yut it.” 
There was a wistful look in Janet's 
es, as if this lonely soul were starving 
some reassurance, and it came to Kit 
to say, simply and unhesitatingly, as 
I be 
ve in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son our Lord.’ ” 
Oh!” said Janet, ‘'I 
ind like that before,” and after a 
that had heard it 
urch, but the people always seemed in 

i hurry to get to Pontius Pilate, and that 
she had never thought about it, except to 


there could be no other answer, *** 


never heard it 
pause 
said in 


ie said she 


vonder if Pontius were Pilate’s first name, 
‘a title like Queen Victoria 

‘Listen!’ said Kitty. ‘* Unele is play 

¢. Come nearer the window 

John had been thinking all day of Joy, 
ind of the music he had played the night 
vefore; he wondered if he could remem 
ver it 
to be his inheritance; 


if this last song of the court were 
and as Kitty and 
Janet stood listening outside, his fingers 
vere wandering slowly into ‘*the music 
that had no ‘haply’ in it.’ 

‘** He is playing what you believe,” said 
Janet, in a hushed ‘Don't you 


ear the grandness of it, and the eladness 


voce. 


ind the sureness and the tenderness ?”’ 
After this neither of them spoke until 

the music died away in a few quiet chords. 
‘If any one believed that,” continued 

Janet, impulsively—‘‘ I] 


is you 


believed it 
and as the music said it, 


mean 
said it, 
one could never be unhappy, because to 
be unhappy would be to doubt it; the way 
you gave me your hand and asked me to 


be your friend was a part of it. It was 


SO kind, and it did me so much rood No 
one ever came to me like that before 

‘You forget, Janet.” said a voice at 
side, and Dan Fergusson held out both his 
hands 

‘Uncle John!” And that was all Kitty 
found herself able to say as she opened the 
the 

Well Did 
he look as pale and shabby as vou expect 
ed And WhY Was the X placed between 
his two respectable names? Why, Lovely 
One, what it W hat has happened ” 
asked John, the piano, 
he saw Kitty standing with wet eyes 

* Nothing at all ‘Don't 
speak And she erossed the room 
to the 


door of music-room 


, Was the young man here ? 


as, turning from 
‘said Kitty 
to me.’ 
window He knew 
better than to approach her, but from the 


John waited 


lesson of past experiences he ventured to 


say that if it were pleasant the next day 
he might 


if it 


go away in the early train, and 


rained, he was afraid the hay crop 
would be quite ruined, which would make 
ho particular difference to him, but would 
be bad for the farmers 

‘That will do,” 


said Kitty; ‘‘ you need 


not keep on | have got over it—at least 


comparatively It wasn’t a young man 
at all; it was papa’s little lame woman 
She is in the garden, and she wrote the 
but 
She thinks as she works them 
vou and | 


and night forever without being able 


story out of nothing button-holes 
[ suppose 
might work button-holes day 
Lo 
write anything.’ 


“Yes.” 


Work 


said John, ‘*if able to 


under 


we were 
them 
which I doubt 


any circumstances, 


‘Somehow,” said Kitty, *‘she belongs 
to Dan, only she didn't 
after 


any 


think she was fit 


for him her that 
And sO he 


wha L sent 


lo 


accident—as il 


could make difference. 


has been waiting, and 


New Year's Eve 


matters a 


on 
] 

only sé rved 

deal 

thought that this was the way he 

let 

that his wife’s name was Kitty 


MaKe 
creat worse, because she 
; took to 
her know that he was married, and 


I don't 
see how things could ret so tw isted.’ 

‘They seem strangely twisted to me 
** Button 


whose manuscript comes back to me, and 


said John. holes, an author 


an accident, and you married to Dan 


‘Oh, that part is all untwisted now,” 


said Kitty ‘*T have explained, and Dan 
has explained; but it was queer at first 


Her name is Janet Green, and I am afraid 
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for she has done nothing 
mh experiences ever since sne 
hich is only an hour ago, and she 


that she never had any experiences 


Will vou come out to them, un 


¢ them in 
“TT will said the man 
And th 

John X 


aden 


happened that the two 
White Gar 


much said, because 


Goodwins met in the 


There was not 


tHE LEGEND OF 


BY RICHARD 


years ago, or more, 


. omens hundred 
In Portugal, at Santarem, 

Betwee hi whose walls the Tagus flows. 

waves the shore, 


Y WIth lazy 


monastery rose, 
h palaces, for there 
did 


Re 
nt 1oves, ol 


In SUTIIMNer repair 


With his li 


} 


their econfessors came with them! 


course tor prayer, 


\ busy place; for in the streets, 
Where one to day the muleteer meets, 
Jogging in dust with jangling bells, 

Rude as the mountains where he dwells, 
Grave merchants met, who fortunes drew 
From world-old lands discovered new 
Beyond the dark and dangerous seas 


By followers of the 


the 


(Genoese: 


These, and crews their ships who 
manned, 
W hose 


tanned, 
Who rolled their costly 


cheeks with tropic suns were 

bales ashore 

With sones like ocean’s stormy roar. 

A holy spot was Santarem, 

Famed for its tall cathedral spires, 

That caught the morning's earliest 
fires, 

And for the chapels under them, 

Peopled with priests and sandalled friars ; 

Famed for its monastery more, 

For where ‘twas builded years before 

The Virgin in a Vision shone, 

A lady on a golden throne, 

Who in 


To mark the spot they builded there 


her arms an Infant bore” 


FREY 


HENRY 


but when 
little lame woman went away, her ha 


so much was happening; 


were full of roses from Dan Ferguss 
mother’s rose-bush, and to Kitty’s wm 
the 


ness, there came a 


lingering among wonderful wh 


remembrance of 
school-girl’s letter: ‘‘ It would be very 
if this were the end: 
beautiful way of living,and so I send 
the flowers.” 


but it is only a1 


BERNARDO. 
STODDARD 


A monastery, large and fair, 
Whose doors were open night and day 
Inviting all who passed that way 

To enter freely, and to stay, 

If when within its walls they stood, 

And saw its pious brotherhood, 

The simple lives they led seemed good 


As COC rd 


they were to many then, 

W orld wearied, meditative men, 

Who, till their spirits found release, 
Desired forgetfulness and peace. 

One of this sort one summer day 
Came to the monastery gate, 
Burdened with some mysterious fate 
That made him prematurely gray 

He may have been a banished lord, 
Bereft of his ancestral state; 

A soldier who had sheathed his sword, 
Repenting deeds of blood too late. 
Whoe’er he was, he sought the prior, 
And from that hour became a friar; 
Adopted all the brothers’ ways, 

And patterned after theirs his days; 
Rose when they rose at matin bell, 
And went when they went to his cell 
Dead to the world, which missed him not 
But which he clung to with regret, 
He struggled sternly to forget 
Something that would not be forgot 
Struggled in silence and alone, 
Asking no aid except his own 

The spectre of his soul to lay; 

For he was never known to pray, 
Either at morning’s dewy prime, 

Or Angelus, or vesper chime, 
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Though at the service of the dead 

‘ ' : : 
He closed his eyes and bowed his head 
He lived not wholly understood 
Among that simple brotherhood 
They pitied him for his distress, 
That never sought relief in prayer, 
But loved him for his ventleness 


And for the 


Kor many a W 


comfort he was there, 


eary heart and head 


By him was sweetly comforted 
His was the hand, when they were ill, 
And tossing on the bed of pain, 


That rave 


That 


the draught, 
nursed them back to life again 
Such Frey Bernardo was, and so 

The years with him did come and go, 
Monotonous and dull and slow, 

Till one dark day the pestilence 
Broke out in Santarem, from whence 
Smitten with fear, the people fled, 
Leaving the dying and the dead. 

he arose in 


Then righteous ire, 


Like one who has been calm too long, 


And 
(nd late-recovered manhood strong, 

Went where the pestilence was worst, 
And 


\mong 


where they needed most 
the outeast and accursed, 
Where death was in the tainted air 
He mitigated mortal pains 

In cells 
(nd in the close dark hold of ships 


Moistened the sailor's fevered lips: 
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and his the skill 


with quick steps, and eyes of fire, 


his eare, 


vhere prisoners lay in chains, 


Where the leech feared to go he went, 


\nd to the sick and dying lent 


Patience to live and strength to die, 
And faith to pale priests standing by 
To give them the last sacrament 


All do he did 


His stricken fellows from the grave, 


man could to save 


If ever doubtful, certain then 
That God was served by serving men 
Before the pestilence was done 


The shadows of departed lives 
Killed all the streets of Santarem ; 
Husbands lamented for their wives, 
The widowed mother for her son, 
And little children, left 


with none 


To comilort or to care for them. 


Wept for their parents up and down 
That dark, depopulated town 


The heart of Frey Bernardo, wrung 


At sights and sounds of sorrow, grew 











Womanly o’er these waifs, who dre 
Tears to his eves, they were sO your 
And so unfriended and alone; 
And two, whose mother he had kno 
In better days, and might have 
To love, if fate had not denied, 
And who—poor thing !—the hour she ¢ 
Giving to each the parting kiss, 
Had placed their little hands in his 
He fathered—he could do no less. 
He pitied so their helplessness. 


Lro 


When the last sufferer was at rest, 
And hushed the last sad funeral kn 
He clasped the children to his breast 
And bore them to his lonely cell. 
Whether the saintly brotherhood, 

To whom their cloistral solitude 

And still, set ways alone seemed good 
Would let them stay with him, or he 
Would have to shelter them elsewher 
Troubled him at first, but needlessly, 
The children were so welcome there 
What they to Frey Bernardo were 
He could not, if he would, have told, 
Nor how from his soul's sepulchre 
The stone had suddenly been rolled, 
And he had shuffled off at last 

The stifling cerements of the Past. 
But And he began 

To put his old dead self away, 

No more the lone and loveless man 


so it was. 


Whose head and heart alike were gray 
For what a few short days before 

Had pity been for their distress, 

Had deepened into something more, 
And now was anxious tenderness. 
Sweet was the light in their young faces, 
For the swift hours restored their bloom, 
Uneonscious of their childish graces 
As dewy buds in secret places 

Of their rathe beauty and perfume 
Perpetual sunshine filled his cell 

Since he had fetched the children ther 
And sweet, low voices, seldom still; 
For long before the matin bell 
Summoned the drowsy monks to praye! 
sefore the earliest of the birds 

Had piped its first faint morning trill, 
They wakened him with loving words 
He feared, in separating them 

From all the children whom they knew 
In their past life at Santarem, 


He might, perhaps, have done them wrong 
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(And may have done so—who ean tell ?), 


There was so little he could do 

To make them happy in his cell, 

And shorten for them the long days. 
They had a hundred little plays 

That kept the days from being long 
Pablo, the youngest, had his toys, 

Like other Lusitanian boys 

Rude images in clay and wood, 

The Patriarchs here and Prophets stood, 
With 


And there the followers of 


fishermen of Galilee; 

Mahound, 
Their swarthy brows with turbans bound, 
And red-cross knights, armed cap-a-pie. 
If the girl, Inez, played with these, 

It was to please her restless brother, 
Who she had promised her dead mother 
Should be her care when she was gone. 
Left 
Her small hands folded on her knees, 


to herself, she sits alone, 


Holding her lately counted beads, 


Listening while Frey Bernardo reads 


WANDERED OUT-OF-DOORS 


rOGETHER.”’ 


Black-letter tomes of ancient lore, 

Which men, grown wiser, read no more 

Such was the quiet life they led 

In the seclusion of his cell, 

Through whose barred grate the sunlight 
fell 

Till the hot sun was overhead; 

Then, wooed by softest airs and sounds 

They wandered out-of-doors together, 

And flitting through the garden grounds 

Enjoyed the perfect summer weather 

Beneath the shady orchard trees, 

W hose laden boughs with fruit were bent 

Hand locked in hand, the children went 

Their light locks fluttering in the breeze: 

The birds were singing far and near, 

But they were hushed, content to hear 

Such heavenly songs, so low, so clear! 

What they to Frey Bernardo grew 

As days went by, and their sweet ways 

Became a portion of the days, 

He rather felt at first than knew. 





THE LEGEND OF FREY BERNARDO 


is a pleasant sight to see 
3 Trave, good man, erewhile so stern, 
i 

vracious and so happy now; 

how his loving eyes would turn 
| watch the children, who had brought 
’ brightness to his heart and thought, 
his knee, 


bOV, Say, Sitting on 


ere song or story he demands, 
e closer still his sister stands, 


oothing the furrows from his brow 
told them stories such as he 
is told in childhood, and as we 
ere in our later childhood told 
| stories that are never old, 
Despite their known antiquity ; 
For though mythologists may trace 
rough ali the lands their golden way, 
Back to the cradle of the race, 
They are as fresh and young to-day 
\s when they first were said or sung 
Young as old Homer's song is young! 
When these, which in his cell apart 
Day after day the children heard 
rill their light hearts no more were stirred, 
For now they knew them all by heart, 
Had lost their charm, he told them others, 
As mythical, perhaps, as these, 
Culled from the hagiologies, 
Of holy fathers, sainted mothers, 
Gone to their long and heavenly rest 
Only the sweetest and the best; 
Not those that touched on martyrdom, 


For soon enough their tears would come 


kor their own sorrows 


‘ They shall be 


Happy while they are here with me 
Watching the pair with kindly eyes, 
Which tears unshed would sometimes dim 
He pondered what they were to him, 
And he to 
That 


Their confidence, his constant care 


them—the tender ties 


bound their hearts together there 


And pondering so one day, his mind, 
Which till that 


paw 


moment had been blind, 
what he had so long denied, 
pride 


So dark had been his soul 


The sovereign Fatherhood above, 


The certainty of Love! 


Heave nly 


‘Thou art, whatever doth befall, 
The Maker and the Lord of a 
And as these children cling to me, 
Hereafter ne to Thee, 
Father and God.” He 


But 


I vill cli 
said ho more, 


f 


wept he had not prayed before. 


But | 


It never ended here, hor soy 


The legend ends here know 


For given the man whom I have sung, 
Who was at once so old and young, 

And last 
To God and Man 


Back to the world, 


who at his duties learned 


that man returned 

where both could be 
Much better served by such as he, 
Who had 


Than in 


o shunning them 


bevun by 


his cell at Santarem 





WOOD NOTES 


BY WILLIAM 
as much strangers in nature 
aliens from (zod,”” 


understand 


are 
We do 
The 
But 


their companionship there 


Savs 
not the 
fox and the deer run 
of 
stran 


to those worthy 
are few 
e 1orest 

one in the woods I have some 
moment of such 


Vina supreme 


a spirit and an impulse which 


no more attempt to frame into 
than IL should think to define the 
Himself. ‘lam 


ar.”’ The pulses of the woods beat 


glad to the brink 
through me The joyous flight of bird 
starts buoyant memories, and the linnet’s 
song seems swelling in my own throat. 

At such 


open 


times boundless confidences 


seem to us; anything seems possi 


ble Have you never stood at the edge 
of a precipice and realized that you could 
fly L have 
ning wild in 
to 


himself to be taken into my arms and ca 


approached a squirrel run 


the woods, have seen him 


pause wait for me, while he permitted 
ressed. I captured one thus in the piny 


North Had ] 


old-time confidences 


woods of Conway. been 
might 
' but 


together ! 
were witnesses, and I think that the 


alone, what 


we not have exchanged 


there 
unworthy self-consciousness of my proud 


My 


distinetion served to break the spe ll. 


pet discovered that Il was only a degen 


erate human being after all, and quickly 
made his escape. 

[ hav felt the the 
plumy halo of the humming-bird above 
what it 


otten contact of 


the flowers; yes, and know was 


to have him nestle contentedly within my 
fingers about him in 
have the 


palm as I drew my 


his hovering poise. l taken 


winged jewel to my room and covenant 
ed with him as he perched voluntarily 
my finger, and preened his ruby 


pon 


l 


breast and tiny wing. 


It is noticeable in many ways with 


what a kindly spirit these nature-broods 


will meet you on their own ground if you 


are truly converted. Even when you go 


a step further, and strive to converse with 
them in their own tongue, how willingly, 


surprisingly, indeed, they seem to ignore 


your palpable shortcomings, as though 


detecting the right intent even in your 


HAMILTON 


GIBSON 


crudest and most primitive efforts 
have often surprised myself at the ¢ 
with which I could eall about me a 
vocation of chickadees or a flock of j 


a robin or a wood-pewee, and other bir 

Hark! 
of the 
this shaded beech trunk, and await dé 


Do you hear that distant jarg 


crows? Come, sit close agai 


only as I play the liar d 
‘Twould 


opments ; 


gaze at me, | beg. diseones 


me, my pucker,” perhaps br 
There! I 
Now 


spoil 
have at 


will Wail 


my throttle-valve. 

the best I 

little. 
Listen again! 


could, we 
Do vou not notice ho 
their tumult is lessened, and how evident 
ly nearer is its proximity? I will giv 
them There! that has 
silenced them all, you will find. You 


for a single sound 


one more blast. 


may listen in vain 


Sh! look up yonder above our tree—thi 
wily scout of the gang! See him circle 
about above the woods in our vicinity 
bent 


searching every nook and vista. 


with head low, and eyes 


And 


now the sunny spots among the woods 


eager 


are dancing with flitting shadows, and as 
we look aloft again the sky seems swarm 

the sable multitude; but they 
are aS mum as death, even to the craft, 
muffling of their wings. 
by one they will perch, and at length peo 
ple the topmost boughs in silent, curious 


ine with 


Presently one 


Again and again have I la 
beneath the pine-trees and thus decoyed 


serutiny. 


the crows, even to the very tree beneath 
which I loitered, always observing this 
same routine of cautious advance-courie) 
and of the silent, suspicious invasion of 
the tree-tops. But only now let me as 
much as crack a twig, and what a hocus 
what a demoralization! From a 
Quaker meeting to the Stock Exchang 
in the flap of a wing. 
commotion, of laughs, screams, and oth 
strange exclamations, until at length 

dies away in the distance, where we ma 
even yet catch the burden of their reflect 
at their council tre 
Oh, corvus! corvus! Shaw 


pocus! 


Such a chorus o! 


observations 
Haw! haw! 
shaw! shaw! 
The chewink and veery-thrush are ot] 
er birds which I have often thus broug! 
What an amusing 
for I an 


ive 


within close eye-shot. 
artful fellow this chewink is! 








HARPER'S 


STRATEGY OF 


persuaded that there is more significance 
in that foxy-red vest of his than is gen 
erally accredited. 

Once after having amused myself, as I 
his expense for a full half- 
that I, and 
While 


h much self-eredit his queer 


supposed, at 


hour, I suddenly discovered 


not he,had been playing the fool. 


Wil 


watching 


antics as he hovered about my conceal 
to mate 


a moment on a distant branch, 


ment, | chanced observe his 


alight for 
just long enough for me to note the cat- 
erpillar in her bill and tell me that her 
brood near at hand. 


Taking the angle of her flight as a guide, 


nestled somewhere 


| arose from my covert to seek the nest, 
the 
from bush and thicket 
don't ye 


guard, in tl 


and then began ejaculatory jargon 

* Don't ye wink! 
wink!” said this alert picket 
ie plainest Anglo-Saxon, as I 
prow led around among? the undergrow ths, 


only soon to discover the female bird on 
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THE CHEWINK 


a branch above me. After several n 
ments’ vain search I loitered back to n 
original retreat, and here my robin aga 
entertained with all 


me sorts of anti 


among the underbrush and dried leaves 


seeming to favor especially a spot 

neath a clump of maiden-hair ferns 

my left. In fact, nearly all of his n 
neeuvres were confined to this particul 
side, and with artful purpose, as I aft 
ward discovered to my chagrin; for o 
arising’ 
female 


suddenly to leave the wood, t 
bird started up not ten feet to t 
right of where I stood, and a moment 
search revealed the nest embedded in 1 
leaves at the foot of a tree, and conta 
ing four callow young. 


o 
‘ 
me 


ated at a new point of view, whence 
could easily perceive the nest, I awaite 
to observe the mother-bird return. 5 
I waited long and vainly. She was n 
where to be seen, though her knowi 
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+ 


7 


se Ss 


pursued his former arts close F the deer, who during daylig 


Only once he ealled out so plainly hi tal arv rifle upon a piece 


‘t ve wink!” that I instinctively phoreseent vood adjusted above 
d toward the nest. But the mother- ed salt-lic 


K, and Waits in the Garkness 
ta led to appear, and as ] arose once observe his “"Iox fire’ obse ired ere he 
to depart, and approached her brood, the trigger 


ih Ve 


vas my astonishment to observe Imagine mv surprise, howe 


liberatelv get off the nest before my serve this white Spot disappear, apparel 


run a few feet, and fly up among the ly without anv intervention, even while | 
Thus twice she seemed to spirit looked upon it; and of my still further 
elf upon her nest, and elude me even surprise to discover, on a nearer approar h, 
the quiet, soft-eyed bird demurely 
sitting in front of it, and revealing 

it again as she look Wing 
‘She winked ! she winked !” cried 
a hovering voice from right and 
left, apparently accepting no other 
theory of discovery. Thus, then, 
was the riddle of her pres nee solved 


She had kept the tree between us 


vhile I looked, while her con 


ederate in the hocus-pocus i in her approach, and appa 
cept up his continual divert ently awaited an opportune 
ng pleasantry. At length I moment when my eyes were 
thought of an aid to my in directed to her arch-confed 


estigations, and approaching ls Th erate to steal around the base 
the nest, I tucked within the of the trunk and glide upon 
meshes of its further side a small piece of her nest—an act which I soon observed 

white paper—a focussing point — some and when once nestled she so assimilated 


vhat after the manner of the night hunter herself to her surroundings that I doubt if 
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the dried leayes themselves knew of a 
foreign presence among them Yes, the 
ground-robin comes honest! by his mot 
ley 

The veery, the nuthatch, the chat, the 
Maryland yvellow-throat, and the daintiest 
feathered forms of tiny warblers will come 
about your woodland haunt without decoy 
or other invitation. The cat-bird among 
the fringy undergrowth at the edge of the 
wood will *‘dart and mew,” and other 
Wise beguile your amused attention DY the 
hou [ doubt not that L could stroke his 
gray coat if I really and determinedly at 
tempted [ have often come very near it 
without half trying 

‘Listen and look intently, and catch 
the exact etfect as nearly as you can,” 
says a well-known contemporaneous saun 
terer. Strolling through a thick wood 
one day, I heard the familiar guttural 
notes of the cuckoo, or rain-crow, among 


the trees not far distant A closer anal- 


vsis of the sound suggested a peculiar 
quality not before noted, and I instinet 
ively picked up two bowlders from the 
stone wall which ran through my covert, 
and by striking them together with a 
slight rebounding pressure and a gradu 
ally accelerated stroke, to my surprise I 


adecover the bird so close that [ could see 


the color of its eves. | hope to get an 
other opportunity to repeat the test and 
assure myself that the former episode was 
not an accident or mere coincidence. 

Hlow the resonant tattoo of the wood- 
pecker rings out through the arches of the 
vernal wood! It has proven a puzzle to 
many that this tiny hammer should pos 
sess the power to awaken such a volume 
of sound But the secret lies not so 
much in the hammer as the drum—the 
dry. vibrant wood The bird is not here 
for food; no crumbly, soggy timber would 
thus speak out for him, for he has his bul 
letin tree in the orchard and his signal 
tree in the forest If he desires to wake 
the echoes, to tell the whole woodsy com 
munity, including his listless mate, per 
haps, that he is about, this ringing wood- 
en tongue serves him better than his own. 
Sometimes it serves him to his peril as 
well, no doubt, for the hunter too has 
ears, whether he be that human bird of 
prey, the ° biped without feathers,” or his 
W inged prototy pe | once observed a red 
tailed hawk cautiously following up this 
inviting clew of sound. Approaching 


from behind the tree, he made a sudden 





dash for the spotted quarry. There 
a commotion of wings, a shower of fa 
twigs and lichens, but the nippers an 
hammer never met. Downy was oft 
flying colors,and I soon heard the } 
of victory resound from a distant tre: 

Apropos of the vibrant propert 
wood, have you never heard the grit 
in the dead, dry trunk of the pine 
cnawing of the minute teeth of the bor 
It is like a busy carpenter shop in 
blast. I remember, in a recent wa 
Conway woods, that such a tree au 
announced its presence fully twenty 
in advance of me. Sawdust poured 
from hundreds of apertures, and on 
ing my ear against the trunk and clo 
my eyes, I seemed to be in the midst 
metropolitan bedlam—a whole city | 
behind in its contract and rushed fo 
finish, with hammers and_ planes 
chisels in wild echoing confusion 
could hear the saws and augers, gous 
derricks, and pulleys, almost the hur 
foot-falls—indeed, everything but the p: 
fanity of the workmen. And vet a 
ele one of these disclosed in his hid 
place was searcely larger than a brad 

L have before alluded to the remarka 
shooting powers of the witch-hazel yx 
Some time ago, being desirous of putt 
this force to some practical test to asce 
tain the distance covered by the flight 
the seeds, I brought home several of t 
branches, as well as a pocketful of 
nuts. My experiments with the latt 





upon a long piazza and elsewhere proved 


to a demonstration that the momentu 
of the seed would commonly carry it to 
distance of twenty feet, often over thirt 
feet, and in one or two instances the d 


minutive double-barrelled howitzers su 


ceeded in propelling their missiles to t 
distance of forty-five feet by actual m« 
surement. I placed the bough well lad: 
with the nuts over a picture in my roon 
and retired; but I might as well ha 
sought sleep in Pandemonium. Thi 
cessant clatter upon ceiling, wall, 
furniture forced me at length to drop 
offending branch out of the window. 
large pasteboard box containing a pint 
so of the loose pods kept up such a ec 
tinual spiteful tattoo that these also ha 
to follow their fellows, and several of n 
friends to whom I had presented sprigs 
the festive shrub told me on the follo 
ing morning that they had been oblig« 
to give them separate apartments. 


WOOD NOTES. 


Vho has not been brought closer to the 
ers and insects through the spirit of 
books as those of Darwin, Sprengel, 
er, and How 
es lift the veil! how they sharpen and 


Lubbock ? these Vol 


p the eye to interpret the hieroglyph 


of wood and field! With what awe 
respect we now look upon the hum 


W here shall 


the 


blossom! we begin ¢ 


n here at our elbow in woods 1s 


lant which we have all known since 


|dhood. 
select its worthier title 


The wood-betony, it is called 

a common early 

ver of our woods, blooming in company 
with the uvularia, Sol 
omon’s- seal, crane’s 

bill, downy yellow vi 

others, 


olet, and 


plants growing in fern 


like tufts, with seatter 


ed blossom 
varied shades, 
pinkish, 
even carmine. 


the 


heads of 
from 
purplish, or 
It will 


readily be reealled by a glance at 


accompanying drawing 
F 


[ remember reading a few vears 


y 


a remark by a prominent botanical author 


ity coneerning this flower, to the etfeet 


that its fertilization was a puzzle,as insects 


were rarely to be found upon it, which 
observed 


Lhe 


DY 


taken together with what I had 


of the strange form and disposition of 


blossoms, and the curiosity awakened 


my reading, possessed a pecullar signi 
cance for me 
In the light of Miiller’s 


pages how eagerly [now sought the haunt 


Darwin's and 


of my wood betony, and 


how readily too, 1t con 


fided to the 
which had heretofore es 


me secret 


caped me as well as other 
earnest though too hasty 


seekers 


Visiting a cer 
tain wood path where the 
plants grew in profusion 
I seated myself among 
them.and observed 

carefully It was 


in the middle of 


BUMBLEBEE’S CHARGH 
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AN INTERESTING TRAMP. 


May, and the flowers were in their prime, 
and in such omnipresent profusion that I 
felt assured that some honey-seeking in- 
sect must soon be tempted thither among 
the tens of thousands of brimful nectaries. 


I had not long to wait 
fore a well-known “dro 
hum” fell upon my ear 
a large bumblebee alig) 
upon a flower head clos: 
In his habitual impetu 
fashion he rifled the sy 
from another and anothe 
the blossom heads, so los 
his absorbing work tha 
was permitted to steal « 
upon and observe 
method, 
there 


him 
eager for met 
indeed Was In ey 
movement. In 
ery 


almost ¢ 
instance he made 
approach at the base of 
flower head, and 
around the spiral arrai 


follo 


ment of the flowers to the sumn 
of the cluster. 

It needed only a single glance 
receive an instant revelation of t 
reason which lay beneath this sir 
gular and always heretofore mys 
terious spiral arrangement of 
flowers—their spiral arrangem¢ 

not only, but the individual latera 
curve of separate 
which in every brought the 
opening of its tube facing to the left. A 
moment's careful attention to my burly 
little interpreter revealed also the strange 
utility of the singular fissure down the 
right side of each corolla 


each 


blossom 


case 


a slit in the 
flower tube extending from its throat ha 

way to the base of the tube, but only on 
one side. Why on one side and not tli 
other? why always on this outer curv 
of the flower? These had been questions 
which [had frequently asked myself whe 
examining this queer one-sided formatio1 


But they were now answered to my satis 
faction. 


The whole arrangement of thes 
flowers, together with their individual t 
dencies, shows a direct, conscious aflil 
tion to the bumblebee, affording as perfe: 
an illustration of the sympathetic d 
pendence between flower and inst 
as we may find among the wond: 
of the orchid tribe so beautifully a1 
clearly disclosed by Darwin. 
What is this peculiar spiral pr 
cess if not an inducement of conve: 
ience—an inviting flight of stairs, as 
were?) What is this individual turning 
about of each separate flower, if not a w: 
come invitation to its heart? And what 
is this strange fissure at the side but a fa 





WOOD 


to aid and to speed the parting 


And through all this, how 
wondrous art, 


beau- 
y, by what has his mis 
een fulfilled! 
He 
ise of a flower 
the tt 
fissure 

while |} 


His 


forced apart the compressed sides 


Observe our bee close 
ilights obliquely at 
ead 
tlo ver 


expan 


me how 
head, inserts His 


ibe of the lowe 


isting 


within 
the 


range ass in 


» + n 
Is iong@® tongue 


wedge shaped 
| has 
ie corolla, thus opening the pollen box 
compressed anthers) within the walls 
e arched tip of the flower, the 
der falling upon his he: 


LOW 


id 


vel 
izing pow 
has now emptied the horn of plenty, 


] 


n, almost without withdrawing his 


the ready 
to 
turned 


ie through 
the flower 
inviting face 
the 


his k 


1e slips his tong 


the fissure in tube 


expectant, 


an 


ard him, and in most convenient 


sible attitude for 


until he 
s unwittingly paid his toll and won his 
ht of 


tor ich of pollen upon the overhanging 


He proceeds as obi | but not 


way, having de posited the requl 
the stiema, and thus cross 
ilized the And thus 


to the sum 


flower 
» pursues his course 
from 


nit of the Spiral, Carrying 


ts latest anthers a _ vivifying 
which secures in the next 
sad he the still 
important of ab 


from 2 


uch 
wer he visits 

nore function 

cross-fertilization 
parate plant. In 

eed, it is doubtful 
vhether the pollen 

trom separate 


solute 


heads 


s not more or less 
inter 
this 


all 


ontinually 


mingled and 


end secured in 


Oo BURIED 


Vor 
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the flowers, considering that only a grain 


or two of the thousands are 


the 


required to 
insure the 


Here 
} 


fertilization of ovules 


another familiar faces 


11t the tr 


LIS 
imp of 

spite of himse 
the 


aceuminatus t 


} 
Woods ror who 


in 


not brought home * beg ticks 


rars 


(Desmodium Look out 


the rogues’ gallerv See him 


for 


him im 


now! with clustered leaves and sauey 
chains of seed-pods and airy 


tips of pink 
A tiny fly alights 
blossom, 


the 


} 
somed tlowers! 


pea-DiLOs 
} 


upon the small when. 1oO 


the 


with a 


pink 


flower explodes Insect 18S 


oreeted 
nd 


flow e! 


Slap on the face or breast 


of its tribe, is a 


dab of dust in his eyes this 


1 : 
ike others 


ble ti 


many verita 


pon the slight 


TREASURE 
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such the loaded spring consisting of 


d column of filaments enclosing 
is released from its over- 


and the 


pod 
anthers hurl their 


+} } } 


w?@ DOaCY 


LiS 


n of the in 


pon 
se adjustment 


il ovpserve 


wism The stigma 


which the seeds are 
ittle bevond the an 
the first to contact 


i} Ith 
isect, and thus gets a supply of 
rom the previously visited flower 
tinctoria), 
the En 


naturalized 


hie oad Genista 


uxen 
whin” of 
sparingly 


f New 


ir 


ident cal olish 


now 


in 


Lions Oo 


England, atfords, 


the |: size of its flowers 


re 


tension the best illustration of 


liiar explosive mechanism to be 


amone our flora, and, like the va 


worth a littl 


aesmodaiums, is well 


In its haunts 


S is 
of 
Apocyn um androscemifo 


But the sprightly trap of the gen 
We 


in mnocent allair compared to that 


the dog bane 


lium), another very common and pretty 
of 


It will be readily recognized by 


plant frequenting the borders our 


Woods 


a mere mention of its fragrant clusters 


THE KING 


BY 


OF 
SARAH ¢ 


] 


YHE September afternoon was nearly 


| 
a thin cloud of haze that-hinted at coming 
and dustiness rather 


spent,and the sun was already veiled in 
drought than rain. 
Nobody could help feeling sure of just 
such another golden day on the morrow ; 
this was as good weather as heart could 
There on the Maine coast, where it 
was hard to distinguish the islands from 


wish 


main-land, 
where the summer greenness was just be- 


the irregular outline of the 


ginning to change into all manner of yel- 
low and russet and scarlet tints, the world 
seemed to have done its work and begun 
its holidays. 

Along one of the broad highways of 
the bay, in the John’s Island postmaster’s 


boat, came a stranger—a man of forty-two 
or forty-three years, not unprosperous, but 
hardly satisfied, and ever on the quest for 
entertainment, though he called his plea 
sure by the hard name of work, and liked 


himself the better for such a wrong trans- 


of pinkish, bell-shaped flowers and 
long, drooping, spike-like pods. Only 
fly thrust its tongue within, and in ai 
stant the stamens fasten upon its tip 
hold the struggling prisoner in a 
from which he seldom escapes alive 
How now, my convert ¢ Has our w 
land walk brought no harvest—no ga 
too precious for words? Do you not « 
now feel a special quickening pres 
here within these dim aisles of the h: 
locks, a lighter, surer foot, as though 
at last you trod the path to a nol 
worthier fortune? Look about you 
of 


the coptis wit 


PViOssy Inviting carpel mtermi 


leaves and blossoms; 


lucky stars and proffered keys to bur 


treasure—emblems of nature’s half 


alth 


Open up the damp débris 


den we Press among the yield 


H 


the bricht rold thread cleams against 


leaves. 


dark mould! 
O for more coptis gold in our da 
walk! where w 
for hath she 
planted it in the earth, given it we 


gold which is kept 


Nature hath designed: 
les > ] M4 ] ] 7 z 
only as the token that it should keep 
lower plane, a means subservient toa hig 
with fragrance, fruit, and bloss« 


souk 
er lite 


FOLLY 


IRNE 


ISLAND 
JEWETT 


Fate had made him a business 
man of good success and reputation ; 

clination, at least so he thought, wor 

have led him another way, but his bus 
ness ventures pleased him more than t 
best of his holidays. Somehow life w: 
more interesting if one took it by co 
traries; he persuaded himself that he had 
been looking forward to this solitary ran 

ble for many montlrs, but the truth 1 
mained that he had found it provoking 

hard to break away from his, city offic: 
his clerks, and his accounts. He 
grown much richer in this last twelv: 
month, and as he leaned back in the stern 
of the boat with his arm over the rudde1 
he was pondering with great perplexit 

the troublesome question what he ought 


lation. 


ha 
] 


to do with so much money, and why 
should have had it put into his careless 
hands at all. The bulk of it must be on 
a sort of reservoir for the sake of a lat: 
need and ownership. He thought with 
scorn of some liberal gifts for which he 
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thanked and 


sed, and made such an impatient gest- 


| been aggravatingly 
th his shoulder that the boat gave a 
prised flounce out of itsstraight course, 
d the old skipper, who was carefully in- 
ting the meagre contents of the mail 
nearly lost his big silver spectacles 
board. It would have been a strange 
awesome calamity. There were no 
ones to be bought within seven miles 
Did a flaw 


mell, who looked curiously at the sky 


strike her?” asked Jabez 


at 
own of aporpus listing a boat, or may 


{sea and then at his passenger. 


up vou kind o’ shifted the rudder ?” 
Whereupon they 
with a 


the 
and 
ndescribably merry sound, and the old 


both laughed : 


issenger brilliant smile 
sstmaster with a mechanical grimace of 
then he 
ined to his letters again, and adjusted 


e face and a rusty chuckle; 
e rescued spectacles to his weather-beat 
»nose. He thought the stranger, though 
slient young man, Was a friendly sort of 
ap, boiling over with fun, as it were; 
hereas he was really a little morose—so 


human 
‘* Feels kind o’ strange, ‘tis likely ; 


much for Jabez’s knowledge of 
ture. 
iat’s better than one o’ your forrard kind,” 
nused Jabez, who took the visitor for one 
f the rare specimens of fancy-goods run 
1ers who sometimes visited John’s Island 
to little purpose it must be confessed. 
rhe postmaster cunningly concealed the 
ict that he kept the only store on Jolin’s 
Island; he might as well get his pay for 
setting the stranger across the bay, and it 
as nobody’s business to pry into what 
ie wanted when he got there. So Jabez 
gave another chuckle, and could not help 
ooking again at the canvas-covered gun 
ase with its neat straps, and the well 
packed travelling bag that lay alongside 
t in the bows. 
‘‘T suppose I can find some place to 
stay in overnight 
presently. 


asked the stranger, 

‘* Do’ know’s you can, I’m sure,” replied 
Mr. Pennell. ‘‘There ain’t reg’ lar 
boarding places onto John’s Island. Folks 
keep to theirselves pretty much.” 


no 


‘*T suppose money is of some object ?” 
gently inquired the passenger. 

‘Waal, yes,” answered Jabez, without 
much apparent certainty. ‘* Yes, John’s 
Island folks ain’t above nippin’ an’ squeez- 
in’ to get the best of a bargain. They're 
pretty much like the rest o’ the human 
race, an’ want money, whether they’ve got 
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any use for it or Take it in cold 


rot pork 


not 


weather, when you've cnough 


and potatoes and them. things in your 


sullar, an’ it blows an’ freezes so ‘tai 


nt 
mon 


Now | 


most 


wuth while to go out, ‘most all that 


ey s cood for is to set an’ look at 


need to have more means than on 


‘em,” continued the speaker, plaintively, 


as if to excuse himself for any rumor of 


his grasping ways which might have 


reached his companion "s Keeping store 


as I do, L have to handle But here he 
stopped short, conscious of having taken 
a wrong step. However, they were more 


than half across now, and the mail was 


overdue; he would not be foreed into go- 
ing back when it was ascertained that he 
refused to even look at any samples 

But the passenger took no notice of the 
news that he the chief 
and only merchant of John’s Island, and 
the 
and 


Was Salling With 
even turned slowly to look back at 
they had left, far 


fast growing dim on the horizon 


shore away now, 
John’s 
Island was, on the contrary, growing more 


distinet, and there were some smaller frag 


ments of land near it: on one he could al 
ready distinguish a flock of sheep that 
moved slowly down a barren slope. It 
was amazing that they found food enough 

The 


suggestion of winter in this remote corner 


all summer in that narrow pasture 


of the world gave Frankfort a feeling of 
deep pity for the sheep, as well as for all 
the other inhabitants Yet it was worth 
a cheerless year to come oceasionally to 
filled his 


lungs again and again with the delicious 


such weather as and he 


this: 
air blown to him from the inland coun 
try of bayberry and fir balsams across the 
The north- 
west wind carried them straight on their 
course 


sparkling salt-water fresh 


and the postmaster’s passenger 


could not have told himself why he was 
going to John’s Island, except that when 
he had apparently come to the end of 
everything on an outreaching point of 
the mainland, he had found that 
was still a settlement beyond—Johin’s Isl 
and,twelve miles distant, and communica 
tion would be that day afforded 
farmers 


there 


‘Sheep 
real old-fash 
ioned crowd,” he had been told. 


and fishermen—a 
It was 
odd to go with the postmaster: perhaps 
he was addressed by fate. to some human 
being who expected him. Yes, he would 
find out what could be done for the John’s 
Islanders; then a wave of defeat seemed 


to chill his desire. It was better to let 
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work toward what needed and 


the gift 


them they 


ted; besides without the 


Wah 


giver were Though after all it 


Gump 
vould be a kind of satisfaction to take a 


poor little neighborhood under one’s wing 


ind make it presents of books and various 
bad 


thine to send it a Punch and Judy show 


enightenments It wouldn't be a 


ora panoran a 
May Las your 


Jab Z 


DUSINESS 


interrupted 
Pennell, to whom the long silence 


ie Op} 


resslve 
sportsman,” responded John 


the partner in a flourishing 
the 


drooped With dis 


private bank, and merchant-postmas 


ters tace 


ippointment, 
No bargains, then, but perhaps a luerative 


boarder for a week or two; and Jabez in 


stantly resolved that for not a cent 


LeSsS 


than a dollar a day should this man share 


ces and advantages of his own 


the priy lit 


food and lodging Two dollars a week 


being the current rate among John’s-Is! 


anders, it will be easily seen that Mr. Pen 
as a man of far-seeing business en 


I] 


On shore, public attention was 


begin 


to centre upon the small white sail 
At the land 
at first no human to 


be seen, unless one had sharp eyes enough 


nine 
that was crossing the bay. 
ing there was being 
to detect the sallow. unhappy countenance 
of the 


front 


postmasters wife She sat at the 


kitchen window of the low-storied 
farm-house that was perched nearly at the 
top of a long green slope. The store, of 
the 
small fraction, stood nearer the water, at 
the head of the little 
high, narrow, smartly 


building, 


which post-office department was a 


harbor It was a 
little 
it had strayed 


painted 
and looked as if 
from some pretentious inland village, but 
had evi 
dently been standing for many years, and 


the tumble-down shed near by 


was well acquainted with the fish busi- 
ness The landing place looked still more 
weather-beaten ; its few timbers were bar 
and with 
high-water mark, and stone- 
put There 
was a litter of drift-wood, of dilapidated 


sea weeds 


the 
together. 


nacled overgrown 
below 
rudely 


WOPK was 


boats and empty barrels and broken 
lobster pots, and a little higher on the 
shore stood a tar kettle, and, more prom- 
inent still, a melancholy pair of high 
chaise wheels, with their thorough-braces 
drawn uncomfortably tight by exposure 


to many seasonings of relentless weather. 
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The tide was high, and on this shelt 
the the 
with a quick, fresh sound, and moved 


side of island low waves b 
pebbles gently on the narrow beach. 
sun looked moreand more golden red 
all the shore was glowing with e 
The faint reddening tinge of some sn 


oaks among the hemlocks farther up 


island shore, the pale green and prim: 


f 


of a group of birches, were all glo 
with the brilliant contrast of the sea 
Even 
green pastures and browner fields loo 


the shining of the autumn sky. 


as if their covering had been changed 
some richer material, like velvet, so 

High onal 
ren pasture ridge that sheltered the lai 


and splendid they looked. 
ing on its seaward side the hucklebe: 
bushes had been brightened with a to 
of carmine. Coming toward John’s Is 

one might be reminded of some dull « 
picture that had been cleansed and 

all 


its colors were suddenly grown 


clear and gay ; 

Almost at the same moment two me 
appeared from different quarters of t 
shore, and without apparently taking a 
notice of each other, even by way of gre 
ing, they seated themselves side by side o 
a worm-eaten piece of ship timber near th: 
tar pot. Ina few minutes a third resident 
of the island joined them, coming over thi 
high pasture slope, and looking for on 
moment giant-like against the sky. 

** Jabez needn't grumble to-day on a 
count o° no head-wind,” said one of thi 
first comers. “‘I was mendin’ a piece o 
wall that was overset, an’ I see him all of 
My woman has 
been expecting a letter from her brother's 
folks in Castine. 


a sudden, most inshore. 


[ spose ye’ve heard 
They was all down with the throat dis 
temper last we knew about ‘em, an’ shi 
was dreadful put about because she got n 
word by the last mail. Lor’, now wa’n’t 
it just like Jabe’s contrairiness to go ove 
in that fussin’ old dory o’ his with no sail 
to speak of ?” 

‘“Wouldn’t have took him half th 
time in his eat-boat,”’ grumbled the elde: 
man of the three. ‘Thinks he can do as 
he’s a mind to, an’ we've got to make th 
best on’t. Ef 1 was postmaster I should 
look out, fust thing, for an abler boat no: 
any he’s got. He’s gittin nearer every 
year, Jabe is.’ 

‘“*Tain’t fa’r to the citizens,” said the 
first speaker. ‘*‘Don’t git no mail but 
twice a week anyhow, an’ then he liters 
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nd long’s he’s a mind to, dickerin’ an’ 


tin’ polities over to the Foreside 


:s may be layin’ dyin’, an’ there’s all 


iso urgent letters that ought to be in 


ers’ hands direct Jabe needn't think 


mean to put up with him f’rever;” and 


rate islander, who never had any let 


tall from one year’s end to another's, 
both his for their 


ced al companions 


Don't ye git riled so, Dan’el,” softly 
onded the last-comer, a grizzled little 
erman-farmer, who looked like a pi 
and was really the most amiable man 
John’s Island don't ye git riled. I] 
know as, come to the scratch, ary one 
s would want to make two trips back 
forrard every week the year round for 
Take 


how, all 


inderd an’ twenty dollars it in 


n high December seas, ‘long 
March. 


dates himself, an’ it comes in the way o’ 


Je hoary an’ Course he accom 


yusiness, an’ he gits a passenger now 


then Well, it all counts up | Ss’ pose.’ 
‘There's somebody or ‘nother aboard 

said the opponent They may 
ve sent over for our folks from Castine 
to dangerous, 
ee o’ the child’n and Wash'‘n’ton him 
Dare 


oot 


1 


ey Was headin’ on be 


[ may have to go up to night. 


iy they’ve sent a letter we ‘ain't 


Darn that Jabe! [ve heard before now of 
is looking over everything in the bag 
to 
wonder ef a 


omin’ over—sortin’ he ealls it save 


me—but *twouldn’t be no 
etter blowed out o° his fingers now an’ 
again.” 

‘* There’s King George a-layi’ off, ain't 
e?” asked the peace-maker, who was 
vhittling a piece of dry kelp stalk that he 
had picked up from the pebbles, and all 
three men took a long look at the gray 
sail beyond the moorings. 

‘* What a curi's critter that is!” 
ed one of the group. 


exclaim 
‘oa suppose, now, 
nothin’s goin’ to tempt him to set foot on 
John’s Island long’s he lives—do you ?” 
sut nobody answered. 

‘*Don’ know who he’s spitin’ but him 
self,” said the peace-maker. ‘I 
derrunning my trawl last week, 
come by with his fare o’ fish, an’ hove to 
to see what I was gittin’. Me and King 
George’s al’a’s kind o’ fellowshipped a lit 
tle by spells. I was off to the Banks, you 
know, that time he had the gran’ flare up 
an’ took himself off, an’ so he ’ain’t count- 
ed me one o’ his enemies.” 

‘Lalways give my vote that he wa’n’t 


was un 


an’ he 
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ISLAND. 


all ugeline SS, 


right mind twant 


| went to school with him, an’ he 


a clever boy as there was,” said the 


elder man, who had hardly spoken before 


‘IT never more’n half blamed him, how 


1.3 : 
cind o' rankled me that 


ever twa an it 


he should ha’ been drove off an’ outlawed 


hisself this way Twas Jabe Pennell 


he thought George was stanin in his 


licht bout the 


postmastership, an’ he 


worked fo up, an’ set ‘em agin him 


AS 


George's mother’s folks did have a kind 


a punky spot somewhere in their heads 


he never give on Oo an 


no sl 
Pennell begun to hunt him 

1ie’s done a good thing sence he 
Island | 


George 1S 21 tin’ 


bought Folly hear say King 


rich,” said the peaceful 


pirate ‘was a hard thing for his folks 


orl [think he’s been 


his wile ¢ he 


more scatters his wife died, any 


how lonesome they must 


Winter! | 


Darn! 


Way 


be in should think 


they d be 


afeard a sea would break right over ‘em 


Pol’ties be hanged, [ Say, that ‘ll drive a 


man to do such things as them—never 


step foot on any land but his own agin! 
I tell ye 


This 


ve’ve each on us got rights.’ 
and 
citement on the speaker's part, and his 


was ub isual eloquence ex- 
irtive look at him and 
He 
cousin to King George Quint 
Island 


land several miles farther seaward 


neighbors stole al 


then at each other was an own 


the recluse 


‘ 


owner of Folly an isolated bit of 
and 
one of the listeners reflected that this re 
lationship must be the cause of his bra 
very 

The post-boat was nearly in now, and 
the three men rose and went down to the 
water’s edge. The sail was furled, and 
the old dory slipped about uneasily on the 
low waves. The postmaster was creeted 
by friendly shouts from his late maligners, 
but he 
sail and with his packages amidships, and 
time, 
eruinbled, about coming in. 


was unnecessarily busy with his 


took his as at least one spectator 


King George 
had also lowered his sail and taken to his 
oars, but just as he would have been 
alongside, the postmaster caught up his 
own oars, and pulled smartly toward the 
landing. This proceeding stimulated his 


pursuer to a stern-chase, and present 


ly the boats were together, but Pennell 
pushed straight on through the low waves 
to the strand, and his pursuer lingered 


just outside, took in his oars, and dropped 
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bow He knew 


representative of the 


per 


ashore and take all 


to sort the 


contents of 


the mail his place of business. It 


would ey rood luck if he did not go 


home to supper first, and keep everybody 


waitin all the while Sometimes his 


constituents had hailed him from their 


and taken 
the 


hshing-boats on the high seas 


their 


side, Dut it 


WeEKIY hewspape rover boat’s 


was only in moments of great 
or forgetfulness that the King 
Island was so kindly served 
But 


So was winter cold, 


yranny pure and simple 

eould be done 

and so did the dog-fish spoil the trawls 

Even the John’s-Islanders needed a fear 
ess patriot to lead them to liberty. 

The three men on the strand and King 


George from the harbor were all wateh 


ng with curious eyes the stranger who 
had erossed in Jabez Pennell’s boat He 
but 
moment such a dazzling glow of 
the 


Frankfort turned away 


was deeply interested in them also; 


broke from cloud in the 
to look 
it the strange, remote landscape that sur 
He felt as if he had taken 


bacK Ward 


roundea him 


step into an earlier age 


these men had the look of pioneers or of 
colonists—yet the little country-side show- 


He had 


to the outer boundary of civil 


ed marks of long occupancy 


really got 

zation 
Now it’s too bad 6° you, Jabez, to keep 

a-waitin’, deprecated the 


George Quint 


peace maker its He's fvota sood ways Lo 


go ‘way over to Folly Island, an’ like’s 


not he means to underrun his trawl too 
We all expected ye sooner with this fair 
At which the 


hoible grow! 


wind.” postmaster gave 


an unint 


This ‘ere passenger was comin’ over, 


cale’l >to stop as |, an’ wants to be 


accommodated,” he announced presently. 
But one of the group on the strand in 
He the 


neighborhood | 


terrupted him was considered 


that ‘Ever ben 


wag of 


he asked, with 


to Folly Island, stranger ?’ 


‘*There’s the King of it, 
call 
‘IT want to know ef you can't 


wreat CIVILILY. 
layin’ off in his boat George!” he 
ed, lustily 
put up a trav'ler that wants to view these 
parts o’ the airth ?” 

Frankfort somehow caught the spirit 
of the occasion, and understood that there 
Folly 
Island had an enticing sound, and he lis 


was a joke underlying this request. 
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It was 
known by everybody except himsel{ 


tened eagerly for the answer 


Jabez Pennell monopolized the entert 
ment of the travelling public, and K 
George roared back, delightedly, tha 
best he 
puried 


would do the could on 


farther 
Frankfort made ready to transfer his 


notice, and his boat 
gage, and laughed again with the me) 
the 
longer voyage in that lovely sunset | 


snore, He was not sorry to ha 
and the hospitality of John’s Island 
ready represented by these specimens 
householders, was not especially allu 
Jabez Pennell was grumbling to hims 
the 
George reminded him innocently of so 


and turned to go to store. kK 
groceries which he had promised to } 
ready, and always fearful of losing on 


nodded 


It seemed to be a strange c 


his few customers, he and 
his way 
bination of dependence and animosity 
The King followed 


with a bi: 


tween the men. 
purveyor isting glance of 
tred, and turned his boat, and held it 
that Frankfort could step in and reac 
back afterward for his possessions 

In a few minutes Mr. Pennell return 
with some packages and a handful 
hewspapers. 

‘“Have ye put in the cough drops 
asked the fisherman, gruffly, and was an 
swered by a nod of the merchant’s head 

‘Bring haddick Thu’s 
day,” he commanded the island potentat 


them before 
who was already setting his small sail 
The had Thev sli 
out of the bay, and presently the figures 
on the shore grew indistinet, and Fran] 


wind freshened 


fort found himself outward bound on a 
new toward a 


miles away. 


island 
It seemed to be at 


tack low severa 
consia 
erable distance from any other land; thi 
light of the sun was full upon it. Now 
he certainly was as far away as he coul 
get from city life and the busy haunts of 
men. He wondered at the curious cliain 
of circumstances that he had 
that day. This man looked like a he: 

mit, and really lived in the outermost is 

and of all. 

Frankfort grew more and more amused 
with the novel experiences of the day 
He had wished for a long time to see thes 
Maine islands for himself. <A 
Mount Desert had served to make hin 
very impatient of the imported society o! 
that renowned watering-place, so incon 
gruous with the native simplicity and 


followe: 


week at 
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the 
forests and bleak rocks that seemed 


into 


There was a look to 


serious 


ive been broken fragments by 
of nature, and scattered 


coast, A 


population clung to these isolated 


convulsion 


unds and reefs along the 
the world, and it was r¢ warding Lo 
interest in such indi 
he 

rought face to face with it 
A colder 


the oreat 


forts sincere 


ialized existence that should now 


Che boat sailed steadily. air 


he breath of sea, met 


very 


presently Tw or three 


vovagvers 


¢ 


house lamps flashed out their first 


ravs like stars, and ey had 
Yet 


er 


ening 
there was still a soft glow of 
the 


was slow 


The west 
the 


low seaboard. 


or Oy 


sky to fade, and isl 


s looked soft and mirage-like in the 


ing gloom. Frankfort found him 
drifting away into dreams as if he 
there 


e listening to music; was some 


2 lulling in the motion of the boat. 
for the King, he took no notice of his 
but witl 
nded the sheet and hummed a few notes 


ssenger, steered an oar and 
isionally of some quaint minor tune 
ch must have been singing itself more 
The 


tranger waked from his reverie before 


nly to his own consciousness 
ery long, and observed with delight that 
e man before him had a most interesting 
ice, anobly moulded forehead, and brave, 
ommanding eyes. There was truly an 
r of distinction and dignity about this 
King of Folly Island, an uncommon di 
ectness and independence. He was the 
son and heir of the old Vikings who had 
and 


ts harborage and its vines five hundred 


sailed that stormy coast discovered 
years before Columbus was born in Italy, 
or was beggar to the surly lords and gen 
lemen of Spain. 

The silence was growing strange, and 
the 
nade host and guest, and Frankfort asked 


provoking curiosity between new- 
ivilly some question about the distance. 
The King turned to look at him with sur 
prise, as if he had forgotten his compan 
ionship. The discovery seemed to give 
him pleasure, and he answered, in a good 
clear voice, with a true fisherman's twang 
‘* We're more’n 

And Frankfort confessed 
o a Stray shiver now and then, which 
seemed to inspire a more friendly rela 
tionship in the boat's crew. 
thought, the King pulled off his own rough 
coat and wrapped it about the shoulders 


ind brogue: half there. 


Be you cold ?” 


’ 
Quick as 


of the 
forward along the 
Oar 


self ostentatiously 


de fe rence 
a man 
about 


anotnet 


ISLAND. 


Then he 
boat, after handing th 


paler city man stepped 


to his companion, and busied hi 

vith a rope, with thi 
Pe 
had 


as a 


packages that he had bought from 


One would h: thought he 


nel] 
freed 
matter 


ive 


himself from his coat merely 
of 


who was not a little touched by the 


convenience; and Frankfort, 


kind 


hess paid his new sovereign c¢ mplete 


(yeorge Quint was evidently 


vhom one must be very careful 


thanking, however, and there was 


time of silence 


a) hope coming Will not make 


my 


any trouble in fam ventured 


your 
the stranger, after a little while. 

‘ the 
‘There’s only Phebe, my daughter, and 
nothing 


Bless Yo, no!” replied nost. 


than 


She’s dread- 


would please her better 


somebody extra to do for. 


ful folksy fora orl that Ss had to live alone 


on a far island, Phebe is Tain't every 


one I'd pick Lo carry home, though, ; said 


the King, magnificently Chas been my 


plan to keep clear o° humans much 
eould be. 


as 


had my fill o’ the John’s-Isl 


ie ago 


‘*Hard to get on with?” 
tener, humoring the new tone which his 


anders a good whi 


asked the lis- 


ears had caught 

‘*Tcould get on with ‘em ef ‘twas any- 
ways wuth responded the island 
chieftain. ‘[ didn’t see why there was 


while,” 


any need o° being badgered and nagged 
all my days by a pack o’ curs like them 


John’s - Islanders. They'd hunt ye to 


death if 
and | 
from ‘em as I could buy 


ye was anyways master ; 
far off 
here I be 
1 ’ain’t stepped foot on any man’s land but 
my own these twenty-six years. Ef any 


¢ 


he must 


their 


got me a piece o° land as 


and 


body wants to deal with me, come 
to the water's edge.” 

The speaker's voice trembled with ex 
citement, and Frankfort was conscious of 
a strange sympathy and exhilaration 

‘But why didn’t you go ashore and 
live on the main-land, out of the way of 
such neighbors altogether ** he asked, and 
was met by a wondering look 

‘I didn't 


King, 


belong there,” replied the 


as he idea had never occurred 


to him before ‘T had my living to get 
It took me more than twelve vears to fin 
ish paying for my island, besides what 


hard 


the fish is mighty shy 


money I laid down. Some years 


I always had au 


eve to the island sence I was a boy: and 











we've been better off here, as I view it I 


was voman should be so 


some 


sorry my 


ir from her folks 


ynen she Was down 


her last sickness 

Vhe sail was lowered suddenly, and the 
oat ro ind teil on the long waves hear 
the floats of a trawl. ch Quint pul ed 
over the bows, slipping the long line by 
with its emp iooks until he came to a 
small haddock, which he threw behind 
him to flop and beat itself about at Frank 


fort sTteet as 


imploring him not to eat it 


for his supper Then the sprit-sail was 


hoisted again, and they voyaged toward 
lolly Island slowly with a failing breeze 
The 


struc 


King stamped and even 


his treet, 
his arms together as if they were 
but ; 


chilled, took no notice of tue coat 


hich his guest had taken off again a few 
minutes betore, To Frankfort the even 

mild, 
rushed through his ve 


ing was gf¢rowing and his’ blood 


ins with a delicious 


thrill. The island loomed high and black, 
as if it were covered with thick woods; 
but there was a light ashore in the win 


dow of a small house, and presently the 


pilgrim found himself safe on land, quite 
stiff in his legs, but very serene in temper. 
\. brisk little dog leaped about him with 
Clamorous barks, a large gray cal also ap 
peared belligerent and curious: 
from the 
uin’t you, father 


then a 


voice ‘Late, 


came doorway 


Without a word of reply, the King of 
that isle led the way to his castle, haddock 


n hand Frankfort‘and the dog and eat 


followed after Before they reached the 


open door. the ] 


ght shone out upon a little 


wilderness of bright and 
The King stepped careful 


up the narrow pathway, and waited on 


flowers. vellow 
red and whit 


the step for his already loyal subject to 


I’ve 


ventieman 


jokingly, 


brought ye some company—a 


from Lord knows where, who couldn’t 
seem to content himself without seeing 
Folly Island 


Phebe stepped forward with great SLY 


ness, but perfect appreciation of the right 
thing 


to be done 


[ give you welcome,” 


she said, quietly, and offered a thin atfec 


tionate hand. She was very plain in her 
looks, with a hard-worked, New England 
plainness, but as Frankfort stood in the 
little kitchen he was immediately con 


scious of a peculiar delicacy and refine- 
ment in his surroundings. There was an 
atmosphere in this out-of-the-way corner 
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of civilization that he missed in all 
few of the best houses he had ever kno 
The 


Keeping 


Ways of the Folly Island ho 


were too well established ti 


thrown out of their course by even so 
the comings « 
The simple supper was « 

and Frankfort was ready for his shai 


common an event as 


Stranger 


if He was touched at the eaverness 
his to him, at 
questioning of her father to 


hostess serve her Wist 


earn wl] 
he had seen and what he had heard 
day. There was no actual exile in 
fisherman's lot after all; he met his 
acquaintances almost daily on the fis} 
grounds, and it was upon the women of 
that an unmistakable burd 
of isolation had fallen. 


household 
sometimes am 
lived with them for a time to help eu 
vate the small farm, but Phebe was s 
ed in out-door handicrafts. She could 
tools better than her father, the guest 
told proudly, and that day she had be: 
digging potatoes—a great pleasure « 
dently, as anything would have been th 
kept one out-of 
field 


When the supper was over, the fathe 


doors in the sunshi 


helped his daughter to clear away the ta 
1.7 ° . ; 

ble as simply and fondly as could be, and 
as if it were as much his duty as hers 
It was very evident that the cough drops 
were for actual need; the poor girl coug! 
ed now and then 
and hollowness 


with a sad insistence 
She looked ill alread 
and bent-shouldered 
while a bright spot of color flickered 

her thin cheeks. 


so narrow-chested 


She had seemed eve 
elderly to Frankfort when he first sa 
her, but he from 
that was said that her ave was much less 
than hisown. Whatadreary lifetime! li 
thought, and then reproached himself, fo 


discovered something 


he had never seen a happier smile t] 
Phebe gave her father at that n 
ment. The father was evidently very a 
ious about the cough; 


‘ 
poor 
he started uneas 

at every repetition of it, with a glance at his 
guest's face to see if he also were alarm¢ 

by the foreboding. The wind had rise 
again, and whined in the chimney. T 

pine-trees near the house and the win 
and sea united in a solemn, deep soun 
which affected the new-comer strangel) 
Above this undertone was the 
sharper noise of waves striking the pebb! 
beach and retreating. There was a lon 
liness, a remoteness, a feeling of being a! 
infinitesimal point in such a 


lessei 


great ex 





THE KING OF 


“HE TOOK A LONG HONEST 


anse that 


Phebe 


and 
too heavy to be borne 


of sea stormy sky was 


most 
nitted steadily, with ah oceasional smile 


} 


her own thoughts. The teakettle sang 


id whistled away; its cover clicked now 
id then as if with hardly suppressed 
Is] 


d read his newspaper diligently, and 


eerfulness, and the Kine of Folly 


led out bits of information to his com 
inions. Frankfort was surprised at the 
enor of these. The reader was evidently 
man of uncommon depth of thought and 
It was both less 
id more surprising that he should have 


1usual common-sense. 


osen to live alone; one would imagine 
_ iat his instinet would have led him 
) ; 

mony people of his own sort It was no 
sah vonder that he had grown impatient of 
0 ich society as the postmaster’s; but at 
x 


his point of his meditation the traveller's 
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‘| strangely heavy, and 
he fell asleep in his high-backed rocking 
had 


W hat 


the rush and clamor of his busi 


chair peacefulness circled 


him in 


ness life had fallen away as if he had be 


existence, without the fret 


troubles of this present world 


‘He’s a pretty man,” whispered Phebe 


to her father, and the old fisherman nod 


ded a grave assent and folded his hands 


upon the county 


newspaper while he took 


a long honest look at the stranger within 


his wates 


The next morning Frankfort made his 


appearance in the kitchen at a nobly ear \ 


hour, to find that the master of the 


house 
had been out in his boat since four o'clock, 


and would not be in for some time yet 


] | : 1 
Phebe was waiting to give him his break 
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f r 
as 


and soon afterward hesaw her going to 


the potato field, and joined her. The sun 


is bright, and the island was gay with 
ecoior: the asters were in their best pale 


iavender 


vas flecked with sails of { 


and roval purple tints; the bay 


ishing boats, be 


cause the mackerel had again struck in; 
and outside the island, at no great dis 
tance, was the highway of the coasting 


vessels to and from the eastern part of the 


State and the more distant Provinces. 


There were near two hundred craft in 


sight, great and small, and John Frank 
fort 


d istry as he looked off east and west at 


dug his potatoes with intermittent in 


such a lovely scene They might have 
been an abbé galant and a dignified mar 


did 


what work they toyed with. 


quise, he and Phebe—it 


not matter 
They were 
each filled with a charming devotion to 
the otner, a gmrave reverence and humor 
ing of the mutual desire for quiet and 
meditation Toward noon the fishing 
boat which Phebe had known constantly 
and watched with interest 
was seen returning deep laden, and she 
hastened to the little Frank 


fort had already expressed his disdain of 


atfectionate 
landing. 


a noonday meal 
hoe, betook himself to the highest point 


of the island 


and throwing down his 


Here was a small company 
of hemlocks, twisted and bent by the north 
east winds, and on the soft brown carpet 
of their short pins our pilgrim to the outer 
boundaries spent the middle of the day. 


A strange as he had of 


drowsiness such 


ten felt before in such bracing air, seemed 
to take possession of him, and to a man 
who had been perplexing himself with 


hard business problems and erratic ven 
tures in financiering, potato-digging on a 
warm September day was not exciting. 
The hemloecks stood alone on the sum 
mit of the island, and 


must have been a 


landmark for the King to steer home by 
Before Frankfort stretched a half-cleared 
pasture, where now and then, as he lazily 
ope ned his eves, he could see a Moving 
sheep's back among the small birches and 
fern and juniper. Behind him were the 
cleared fields and the house, and a fringe 
of forest trees stood all round the rocky 
the 


there was such a 


shore of the domain. From 


water 
one could not see that 
well-arranged farm on Folly Island be 
hind the barrier of cedars, but the inhab 
itants of that thriftily counted 
upon the natural stockade to keep the 
Winter winds away 


region 
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The sun had changed its direction 
gether when he finally waked, and s] 
broadly down upon him from a } 
much the horizon. 
that moment the owner of the island n 


nearer western 
his appearance, looking somewhat s« 
tous 

‘We didn’t know what had becom: 
ye, young said, in a fathe 
*Tain't nateral for ye to go \ 
We'll si 


though 


man,” he 
way. 
out your dinner, as I view it. 
hearten ye up Phebe an me: 
don’t eat no more than a chippin’-span 
Phebe don’t,” and his face returned to 
sadder lines. 

** No,” said Frankfort: 
delicate. 


** she looks \ 
Don’t vou think it might be 
ter to take her inland, or to some mi 
sheltered place, this winter ?” 

The question was asked with hesitati: 
but the speaker's kind-heartedness was 
in his words. The father turned awa 
and snapped a dry hemlock twig with 
patient fingers. 

‘She wouldn't go withouten 
answered, in a 


me, 


choked voice, ‘‘an’ n 
I never shall set foot o 


another man’s land while I’m alive.” 


vow is my vow. 
The day had been so uneventful, an 
Folly Island had appeared to be such 
calm, not to Say prosaic, place, that its \ 
itor was already forgetting the thrill o! 
interest with which he had first heard 
name. Here again, however, was the uw 
mistakable tragic element in the life of 
the inhabitants; this man, who might 
armed and defended by his common-senss 
was yet made weak by some prejudice o1 
W hat have warped 
him in this strange way? for, indeed, t 
people of most unenlightened commun 
ties were prone to herd together, to follo 
each other’s lead, to 


superstition. could 


need a dictator, 1 
matter how much they might rebel at his 
example or demands. This city gentl 
man was moved by a deep curiosity 
know for himself the laws and charts 
his new-found acquaintance’s existenc 
he had never felt a keener interest in 
first day’s acquaintance with any huma 
being. 

‘Society would be at a stand-still,” ly 
said, with apparent lightness, ‘‘if each « 
us who found his neighbors unsatisfacton 
should strike out for himself as you ha 
done.” 

The King of Folly Island gave a long 
shrewd look at his companion, who was 
still watching the mackerel fleet; then lh 





THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND 


ed like a girl through all the sea 


ort d color of his cheeks 


Look out for number one, or else 


er twos got to look out for vou ne 


th some uncertainty in the tone 


oice 
answered Frankfort. 


Yes 


ive repeated that to mvself a great 


} 
Smungs, 


times. Thetruth is, I don’t belong 
neighbors any more than you do 
| expect that you have vot a better 


ee nor me, 


ef [ had only been start 


non’st Christians, now!’ exclaimed 
t, with gathering fury at the thought 
s John’s-Islanders. 

Human nature is the same the world 
said the guest, quietly, as if more 


mself than his listener ‘| dare say 


hat the fault is apt to be our own;” but 
there was no response to this audacious 
opinion. 

Frankfort had risen from the couch of 
iemlock pins, and the two men walked to 
vard the house together. The cares of 
nodern life could not weigh too heavy on 
such a day. The shining sea, the white 
sails, gleaming or gray-shadowed, and the 
lark green of the nearer islands made a 
rilliant picture, and the younger man 
vas impatient with himself for thinking 
he armada of small craft a parallel to the 
financial ventures which were made day 
What a question 
of chance it was, after all, for either her 
ring or dollars 


after day in city life. 


some of these boats were 


ae) home disappo nted, or 1 


this pormnt he shr 
Shouiders angrily bec 


Lise he could not 


some still undecided 


How 


chose to be 


forget vent 


ireS « 


his own degraded a man became 


who 
The 


DOW 


OhniV a Money-Mmaker 


Lhe chase for weaith and tl 


suddenly seemed a verv tri 


ial and foolish thing to Frankfort Vho 


contessed anew 


that he had no purpose in 
making his Pains 
se You 


bachelor life, 


aint a married man: live a 


aon t ye ‘asked the King 


as if in recognition of these thoughts, and 
Krankfort, a little startled, nodded assent 
‘Makes it a sight easier,” was the un 


You don't 


Wronging 


expected response feel asif 


you might be other folks 


When 


‘INTERMITTENT INDUSTRY.’ 


you do what suits you best. 


Now my 


woman was wuth her weight in gold, an 


she lays there in the little yard over in the 


corner of the field—she never fought m« 
nor argued the pint again after she found 
fetchin’ of 
from all her folks, an’ out of where 


I didn’t foresee it 


I was sot, but it aged her her 
away 
she was wonted. at the 
time.” 

There was something martyr-like and 


the 
spoke, and his listener had almost 


heroic in exile’s appearance 


miration for such heroism, until he_ re 
minded himself that this withdrawal from 
society had been wilful, and, so far as he 


knew, quite selfish. It could not be said 
that Quint had stood in his lot and place 
as a brave man should, unless he had left 
John’s Island as the Pilgrim Fathers left 
England, for conscientious scruples and a 
necessary freedom. How many pilgrims 


since those have falsely made the same 


plea for undeserved liberty! 
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your object in coming 


the stranger asked, quietly, as if 


heard no reason yet that satisfied 


and the 


ot eloquence to 


mvysell 
] 
I 


‘IT wa’n't one that could 
stand them folks that overlooked an’ har 
ried me, an’ was too mean to live. They 


could vo their way, an’ Il mine; [wouldn't 
harm ‘em, but I 


Here, e, I 


rails 


wanted none of ’em 


get my own livin’. I 
n hog, an’ the women- folks 
want, an’ I 


keep a few sheep a-runnin’ over the other 


Wi OW 
have more hens than they 


piace 


side o’ the 


had 


anything I 


The fish o’ the sea is 
for the ecatehin’, an’ I 
should ha’ ben beholden if 


I'd stopper d W here we come from a 


owe no man 
and he 


turned with an air of triumph to look at 


Frankfort, who glanced at him in return 
with an air of interest 

‘T see that you depend upon the larger 
islands for some supplies 
the with 
‘**T cannot help feel 
ing that you would have done better to 


} 
couch drops, 


for instance?” said stranger, 


needless clearness. 
choose a less exposed island—one nearer 
the main-land, you know, in a place bet 
ter sheltered from the winds.” 

They do cut us ‘most in two,” said the 
Frank- 
fort felt quite ashamed of himself, but he 


King, meekly, and his face fell. 


was conscious already of an antagonistic 
Indeed, this 
man, who 


feeling was an island of 
folly - felt himself to be 
better than his neighbors, was the sacri 


this 


ficer of his family’s comfort: he was heap 
ing up would gather 
them? Not the poor pale daughter, that 
was certain. 


riches, and who 
In this moment they passed 
the corner of the house, and discovered 
Phebe herself standing on the door-step, 
watching some distant point of the sea 
or sky with a heavy, much battered spy 
glass 

She looked pleased as she lowered the 
and creeted Frank 
with a silent welcome. 


giass Tor a moment 
fort 

“Oh, so ‘tis; now I forgot ‘twas this 
‘*She’s a-watch- 
in’ the funeral, ain’t you, daughter? Old 


Mis’ Wall Island, 


that has been layin’ sick all summer—a 


afternoon,” said Quint. 


Danforth, over onto 


cousin 0’ my mother’s,” he confessed, in a 
lower tone, and turned away with feigned 
unconcern as Frankfort took the spy-glass 
which Phebe offered 


his had 


He was sure that 


hostess been wishing that she 


could share in the family gathering 

it possible that Quint was a tyrant 
had never let this LTOWNn Woman leay 
chosen isle? Freedom, indeed! 
He forgot 


the next moment, as he caught sight of 


the affairs of Folly Is 


He could see the 
fin with its black pall in a boat rowe: 


strange pre CeSSION. 


four men, who had pushed out a little 
from shore, and other boats nearit. F 
the low gray house near the water ¢ 

a little group of women stepping do 
across the rough beach and getting 

their boats; then all fell into a rude s 
of orderliness, the hearse-boat going fi: 
and the procession went away across t 


He lo 


ered the glass for an instant, and Ple 


wide bay toward the mainland. 


reached for it eagerly. 

‘They were just bringing out the coft 
before you came,” she said, with a litt 
sigh; and Frankfort, who had seen mai 
pageants and ceremonials, rebuked hin 
self for having stolen so much of this rar 
He could st 
see the floating funeral. Though it 
only a far-away line of boats, there was 


pleasure from his hostess. 


a strange awe and fascination in watch 
ing them follow theirsingle, steady cours 
‘*Danforth’s folks bury over to the For 

side,” explained the King of Folly Island 

but his guest had taken a little book from 
his pocket, and seated himself on a rock 
that made one boundary of the gay, dis 
orderly garden. It was very shady and 
pleasant at this side of the house, and hi 
was too warm after his walk across the 
unshaded pastures. It was very hot sun 
shine for that time of the year, and his 
holiday began to grow dull. Was he 
after all, good for nothing but money 

making? The thought fairly haunted 
him: he had lost his power of enjoyment 
and there might be no remedy. . 

The fisherman had disappeared; tli 
funeral was a dim speck off there wher 
the sun glittered on the water, yet he sav 
it still, and his book closed over his list 
less fingers. Phebe sat on the door-step 
knitting now, with the old glass laid b 
her side ready for use. Frankfort looked 
at her presently with a smile. 

‘Will you let me see your book ?” s! 
asked, with a child’s eagerness; and li 
gave it to her. 

“Tt is an old copy of Wordsworth’s 
“Tt belonged t 
Her name was the same as 


shorter poems,” he said. 
my mother. 
yours.” 








a a eee ee 


4 MOM 
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Frankfort, 


honestly 


ne wood to read such po 


I find it hard to read anything 


{} 


fills my mind 


my DUSLNeSS 


tile here 


on your island of 


iv tne 


great world beyond pushes 
hts and Wrangles ” 


+} } 

Suppose there are some pleasant 
said Phebe, simply. ‘‘I used to 
lone 


» read, but I found it made me 


| ised to wish | co ild LO ashore 


» all the thines that folks in 
I wouldn't go 
from the island for anything.” 

No kindly; ‘I 
wouldn't if I were you. Goon dreaming 
that And it 


eood to here and see 


DOOKS 


But I don’t care now; 


said Frankfort, 


about the world: is better. 


does people come 


vou so comfortable and contented,” he 


added, 
was quite foreign to it of late years 


with a tenderness in his voice that 
But 
Phebe gave one quick look at the far ho 
rizon, her thin cheeks grew very rosy, and 
she looked down again at her knitting 
Presently she 


At 


tea-time that evening the guest Was sur 


went into the house. 


} 


prised to find the little 


for a 


table decked out 
festival, with some flowered china, 
and a straight-backed old mahogany chair 
from the best room in his own place of 
Phebe 


honor 


looked gay and excited, 


and Frankfort wondered at the feast, as 
well as the master of the house, when they 
came to take their places 


Y You see, 


night 


you found me unawares last 
coming so unexpected,” said the 
mistress 


poor pale ‘I didn’t want you 


to think that we had forgotten how to 
treat folks.” 

And somehow the man whose face was 
| eold unchanging eould 


hardly keep back his tears while, after the 


and 


usually so 

was cleared away, he was shown 
le model of a meeting-house, steeple 
had from 
eard board and covered with small shells 
She brought it 
a splendid sense of its art, 


all, which Phebe made 


a winter or two before. 
to him with 
and Frankfort said everything that could 
He 
even begged to be told exactly how it was 


done, 


be said except that it was beautiful. 


and Sat by the lieht together 


and discussed the poor toy, while the 


of Folly Island dozed and 
again with renewed pleasure as he 
templated his daughter's enjoyment 
she coughed very often, poor Phebs 
the the 
supply of drugs were equal to this } 
Poor Phebe! 


be here soon! 


guest wondered if postm 


illness. and winter 

Day after day, in the bright we 
Frankfort lingered with his new f) 
morning and tl 


spending a how 


with host, and 
with the 


that part of the world. 


fishing his coming 


closer contact inhabitant 
Before the short visit 
that he 


and out of sorts when he had vield 


was over, the 


was aware had been very 1 


the desire to hide away from eciviliza 
and had drifted, under some pilotag« 
was beyond himself, into this quiet ha 
He felt stronger and in much better 
its, and remembered afterward that 
had been as merry as a boy on Folly 
and in the when P 
was busy with her knitting-work, an 
father told long and spirited stories 


long evenings 


his early experiences along the coast 
among the fishermen. But business « 
began to fret this holiday-maker, a 
suddenly as he had come he went a 
again on a misty morning that pron 
rain. He was very sorry when he s 
cood by to Phebe: she was crying is 
left the house, and a great wave of « 
poured itself Frankfort’s 
He never should see her aga 
that was certain; he wished that he cou 
spirit her away to some gentler climat: 
and half spoke his thought as he st 
hesitating that 
beach. 


passion over 


heart. 


minute on the 

The next moment he was fair! 
in the boat and pushing out from shor 
George Quint looked as hardy and rud 
and weather-beaten as his daughter \ 
pale and faded, like some frost-bitten flo 
er that tries to lift itself when morn 
comes and it feels the warmth of the s 
The tough fisherman, with his pet do 
trines and angry aversions, could ha 
no idea of the loneliness of his wife a: 
daughter all these unvarying years on his 
Folly Island. 
had 
jealousies, of petty tyranny from narro 
souls! Frankfort had a bitter sense of 
that as he leaned back against the side 


last 


And yet how much thi 


been saved of useless rivalries ai 


the boat, and sailed slowly out into 
bay, while Folly Island seemed to retreat 
into the gathering fog and slowly disap 





THE KING OF 


flew before him to 


His thoughts 


fice. to his clerks and accounts; he 


weaith which Was buying 


his 
s friends 


had 


1h] Who were ho 


ror he 


pushes 


iO Might have been near 


ity 


atient of familiarity, and 


f 


true King of 


S yvorkK-worn fsherman 


» lonelier and a more s¢ 


nany vears 


was W atehing Frankf 


re |) 
ore ~uint 


- : = 
as 1f he had been waiting for 


e to speak to him alone 
ou seem to be a kind of solitary crea 


he with his customary 


sugceste d 


ness all never crossed 
thought that ‘t 
irried 


expect it 


1) 
would be naterai to 


thought about it once, some 


Frankfort, seri 


answere d 


DIS ippointed, was you 


Well 


nor late, if it had to be,” 


r soon 


sce 


“My mind has been dwe 


hebe s case sne was a master poo 


arlier on, an’ I 


lettin’ of he 


drove him 


ther. I] 
ed him under whe nica iv! 


ird out a-tishin’, an’ he took 


e didn’t know ] 
| 


ch I dare say she liked 


t rin’ about 


‘rankfort made no answer 
pt to be silent when you expected 


to speak—-and presently the King re 
ned his suggestions 
Phebe oucht 


i've been thinking that 
have some sort 0 brightenin’ up. She 
s for her mother ; 
for each other Now | 


they was a 


Npahy Ss pose 
couldn't take no sort o’ faney for her 
course o’ time? I’ve got more hard 


sh stowed away than folks expects, an’ 
uu should have everything your own 
Ly I could 


dow woman, to keep the house winters, 


cit a cousin 0 mine, a 
rape . s : 

you an’ the gal needn't only summer 

re. I take it you've got some means 2?” 


Frankfort found himself smiling at this 
thetic appeal, and was ashamed of him 
f directly, and turned to look seaward. 
I'm afraid I couldn't think of it,” he an 
ered. ‘* You don’t suppose 

‘Lor’ no,” said George Quint, sadly, 


FOLLY 


ISLAND 


and vas to take 
master I { th in-lat 
found 

rlOuUSs 

the [vi 


sen 


tLiment or emotion much 
expression in Quint’s grasp of his hand, 
Frankfort tl and both men turned 


more than 


had brought Into th 
itfairs of John Frankfort 
. f 


Dbrimtul of ¢ 


he received Little 


Phebe Quint was the 


pootl 


ten year 


these Islands some 


proei i med 


VE 

Lppe ar 

Island rote 
been 
to 
generous Christmas-box 


He 


memory 


had hoping 


streneth enough thank him for the 


vhich Frat 


had sent had taxed both his 


nation and 


tos ipply the 


Wants and fancies of the 
But 


heaith, and the eiderly 


islanders 


) + 
Phebe was steady La 


cousin 
ready been summoned to take « 
to 


King wrote a crabbed 


and Manage the hnouse-Keepin 
hand, as if 


instead of a pen, and he 
affair 


ry. 


used a fish-hook 


told the truth about his sad 


a simple, unlamenting brave 
only sent a message of thanks, and 
that she liked to think « 
the fall 


soon send him a small Keepsake 


surance 


fort’s being there in S! 


One morning Frankfort opened a much 


crushed bundle which lay upon his desk 


and found this keepsake, the shell meet 
and 


ing-house, which looked sadly trivial 


astray He was entirely confused by its 


unexpected appearance; he did not dare to 
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vho stood vind must blow aeross the distant 
Ing He felt a strange desire to sweep 
ened a everything that might vex poor | 
re Or make her iess comfortable Ye 
die, at any rate, before the 
The King of Folly Island 
only over his sheep pastur 
poor het » hemlock-trees and pines Mu 


in the world! The words stung hin 


all that vou 
pieasure in and more 


vrite. but | A Wy » ice still stood Wa 


Father sends now Frankfort became unhappily 
ve had rough scious of his presence ‘*T used 


here with me, one oO them shell- works where L « 

se, and come from, up in the country,” the boy 

be lonesome with unexpected forbearance and s\ 

takes father just thy; but Frankfort dismissed him 
hadn't been any needless question about the price oOo] 
me, laying tain railroad bonds, and dropped thi 
barrassing gift, the poor little meet 

house, into a deep iower d ‘awer O 

desk He had hardly thought of t 

poor girl came before except as a willing, half-mec 
ey stand on the eal errand-runner:; now he was sudde 
vatehed the boat conscious of the hopeful, bright \ 
a dress with a ace. At that moment a whole ne 

‘ay and vellowish ture of human interests spread out 


one sees them fallen by his eves, from which a veil had sud 


vadsides \ vi f her been withdrawn, and Frankfort felt 
shoulders and her in te another man, or as if there had bee) 
him with real r- vivifying of his old, uninterested, s 


iched N 


vorld! Alas! cupied nature. Was there really suc 
‘tion made her thing as taking part in the heaven 
fare against ignorance and selfis| 
ormy, and Frankfort Had Phebe given him in some myste 
anxiously to look out of the win way a legacy of all her unsatisfied 


beside him, as he thought how the and dreams ? 


DEATH 
Evint VeEpper 


,OUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


i bends her lovely head to taste thy draught. 
O thou stern ** Angel of the Darker Cup,” 
With thee to-night in the dim shades to sup, 


] 


Where all they be who from that cup have quatfed 


A 


had been elad in her own loveliness, and laughed 
e's strong enemies who lie in wait. 


with golden youth her, queenly state 
of Sorrow’s threat*ning shaft 


human Grief found out her human heart, 
| 


she was fain to go where pain is dumb; 


So Thou wert welcome, Angel dread to see, 
And she fares onward with thee willingly, 
To dwell where no man loves, no lovers part 


So Grief that is makes welcome Death to come 





“THE CUP OF DEATH.”—From the painting by Elihu Vedder 








pl Ison 


say 1b to reproach me 
A I 


did you say it for at a 


that I might have confidence 
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or him a hundred times 


dn’t pav the debt of love ] 
Ile owes mea debt of loy he 
hie Sav that did he God 
it! He didn’t expect to see 


r month at least, but they 
my time, for ¢ 


ood con 


] 
lad to 


vas only too oe 
Tye mah onee more Ott I 


hour's de 
had 


master, I can't 


( whout an 


and Have 






vO enothil to wain DY 
( et me int middie Of a 
ne th LV it of it 


ind that vou are act 


ier ind I must be content 
master t ne can come to 
t for t of me under 
ood or ill fortune it is in my 
hn to vou Yet itis SO. vou 


vour daughter 


sing 


‘song my master used 


must have learned it from 
lid That’s a mark of friend 
hi mn ind ner You've got a 


W hat is it ? 


rst day you see Willy Price, 
ell you a he knows about 
you |] ri rit to judge how 
in spoke t truth when she 


cheat and a 


He 


name 18 


coward 
her 


: : 
both cause to 
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cooking, cleaning, 










remember her to the 





you 
Edm 


messacve 





affair 
in honest ring in it 
faith 


been speak 


nas 


LO00d 





of course, that | have 1 


blind Until ne 





eves were as 


for 


What di 


dosh 
cheat anda cow ird 2 \ 
as sure as there's a God 
she’s been at him again, th 
daughter of the devil! 


here before m« 
stand, blind as I 
} 


am, lf 


put a stop to her lying tong 


forall. Listen: vou shal 
affair, and shall judge 
It commenced Many 


tween me 


and mv deal 
doy N Dorsetshire Way, al 


a farm laborer There w 


mother, father, 


self—and we had a little cottage 
on next to nothing a wee 
well represents vhat my 


He was a hard 


Were. 
rant, honest man: 
lv, and eould do 
help him; for 


had enough to 


the 
do 
and 
lot of us. 
ed with two ecrutehes—so 
much, I sixteen 

vear younger, and no | 


was 





didn’t run in our family 
vood luek: we 


it: pigs were prince sinecon parison \ 


Well, though 


nearly 


class accepts his lot as a matter of e 


I didn’t; I rebelled 











are 


ind Barry 


















aqome any thine to injure my 


for 





my sister Miriam 


my mother 
nothing OUL-O 
matter 
in-doors, 
washing 
My sister was a erippl 


auty: 
had a terrible hard 
every 


against 
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LpyY 


like a fairy story, and it had | ikept do witl if | had hin 


le I Wi tt. Lic ] ! a} t | se 1 t have some 
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you'll be aman _ a regular lion, as the society peo; 
ong very well it. He went everywhere, was a mi 

+ of the best clubs, and ve ry soon 

rounded DY so-called free nds, 

him spend his money. He wa 
enough and care less ¢ nough, and il 
have been strange if he had not br 

into all kinds of extravagance. 
overwhelmed with invitations to f 
able houses, and he was so huntec 
by match-making mothers that it 
W hat do Mystery how he escaped being ¢ 


au 


attended him everywhere, and ma 
a of not self so necessary to him that he of 


years Lhe me he didnt know what he she 


said his tour would oe Without me. I may take the cre: 


having kept him out of many a s 
for though he was high and I was 
saw through people a great deal ¢ 
than he did. L took the liberty 
send me to a b school sionally of airing my opinions of 
lage, and quaimtances and friends, and lie 

PESS myself better listened to me vood naturedly, thi 

station in life. For would never trouble himself ab: 


» do eredit to him said. 


from his tour in for “What if so-and-so is a hawl 


i Vin 
vith the no- would say. ‘*I ean afford to be 
becoming a And plucked he was; but a fo 

st from such as his takes a long time 


oughts; the only thing my mind through, and so we jogged on ec 


as set upon was to show him when he bly enough for three or four ye 

hat I was not a dunderhead, believed in ev: ry body, distrusted no 

Vas most since rely desirous to ‘“‘It is so much easier,” he would Say 

You must make no mistake in his « 

all over the world, and acter. His head, perhaps, was not 

ay longer than he said. He wrote balaneed as it might have been, but 

three times to the master of the heart was in the right place, and |i 

and I k received a good re- many a kind action which carried 

me I wrote t him, too, and withit. That he was freque ntly im}] 

you can understand the pride I upon in his charities did not disturb | 

[sent him my first letter, writ- he was not to be soured. And, let 

own hand During hisabsenee _ tell you, notwithstanding his ext 

both my parents, so that [may say, gancies and the life he led, with its « 
for my young master—for in that con- gerous temptations, he was free fr 
on, and no other, I always thought actual vice. He was never guilty « 
im—I was alone in the world. He mean or dishonorable act, and he ne\ 
also lost his father, and it was that loss played a woman false. He was laug 

that brought him home suddenly and un- and sneered at for his opinions of 
expectedly. There are certain things it mankind, but he was not to be turn 


necessary to dwell upon, so it willbe fromthem. He had an unconquerabl: 
ient for me to say briefly that when lief in woman’s goodness, and he pit 
home he fulfilled his promise, where others‘condemned. He never ji 
us being in the same mind, and _ ed in the laughter caused by tales of sea 
me into his service dal, and I remember that he was ¢ 


He was heir to a great fortune, and t] 


ie by some of his friends the modern B 
absolute master of it. Being young, high- ard. He did not see, but I did, that t 
ed, and liberal-hearted, he set him- name was given to him more from « 
self out naturally to enjoy it. Of course rision than sincerity. I got him to e: 
he went to London, and there he became plain to me the meaning of the name, and 
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that his friends had hit 


rk without intending it. 


rd as to myself. The love I had 


isa bov grew with my manhood 


s nothing in the world he 


not 


and 
c<ind word, 
elieved Ih 1) as believed 


in him. Free as I was in air 


ons to him, I always stopped 
, 


PIVInge Hi 
id now ther 


Change mh my 
We had cham! in a fashionable 
of London; in the house there were 
ther sets of chambers, which 
vn, were looked after by 

who lived in the basement 
n, Who wasa widow, could have done 
vell and have saved money had it 
wen for a scapegrace of a son, who 
1S motner In continu ul 


establishment of 
hot water, said, pleasantly should prob 
squandered every shilling of her say 

He did not live with 


ve to do one of e adavs 
his mother, some sort of position should be found for 


as vause [ was civil and r my wife household, so tha 
she told me of her her e ; 


fear of our being separa 
woman ted So it wa , ed Alice 


it was the li 


Oned A [ saw a young 
e from the basement: rhtec 
se-keeper’s niece—an orphan, who hac sure | 


i 
with her aunt. What did J 


ill in love with her, and what did 


married. 
ia | 
1] 

i 


fia st. for we 
ws, and when  prophesi 
ru don't stop by | sho ild 
| paid court to her 
as entangled and comprom ist d be prisonment 
I knew where I was. Lh 


our secret 


honestly, listening to my 

L should h 
ul no idea’ face, : ‘called him the madd 
was known ° 


‘SeLVe 


to anv one but mad 
es, and I was conside rably aston } 


" 

WO nan 
be ¢ KNOWS What st 
} 


‘nn my master spoke to me about 


‘e for him 


] iv of his love 
ian. but it was so in n V Ci , | 


life was knit to mine She 
ermined not to leave my master; v girl | 1] 


ot even my love for Alice could drive 1 
that; and I told him so with a sinking ! l ‘vy, where she throve and 
art, and with word i . 


W is aS smecere as ever 


S det 


1 her,and by Sir Edmut 


ne advice I placed the child with a fan 


\ rer ‘hrough all these chang 
He was touched Sir 


| from a man’s li Edmund showed me more the sympa 


my devotion; I saw 
“Well, Willy,” he asked, with a smile, 


vh it is to be done?” 


thy of a brother than a master, and he 
sometimes accompanied me when I paid 
my weekly visit to mv little Giri. I will 


I answered, very much troubled, that I 
id not see my way out of it 
‘Tt will never do,” he said, ‘‘to break 


the heart of a good and pretty girl. It 


finish that part of my story W hich relates 
to my own private affairs by saying that 
my child lived but two vears. Sh iad 


grown very fond of Sir Edmund, and he 
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She lay in hisarms when she drew 
last breath 
If I have dwelt a little longer than you 


are Tor upon My OWh JOVS and sorrows, 


you the true 


» Show 
rs nature. There lives 
kinder-hearted, a truer 
he Never did he forget 
I rendered to him when 
[ think it was apart from 
la regard for me, and 
was to him, that he 
Which aservant sel 
come now to Lady Ju- 
You have seen her, I understand,though 
Tean't for the life 
to 
against my master. 
You will tell 


story 


of me discover why she 
and Lo 
What do you say 


should come you speak 


you 
me when I have finished my 
I will go on to the end, then. 

wonder, as she 
first 


handsome, I 
Edmund 


and dark-skinned it is true, 


Is he as 


vas when Sir met her? 
Small made 
{ 


and | hair as glossy and black as coal. 


They ore nerally pick out fair women for 


vutlies but, so far as appearances vo, the 
ly Judith could hold her own with the 
1iest 


and most beautiful woman that 


vas wooed. Her eyes were as bright 


as diamonds, her teeth as white as the 
whitest pearls, her lips were cherry red, 
her cheeks had the most wonderful glow 
for 
that is another matter. Sir Ed 
ved he had won it, and she 
rarely. She had a great fol 


men; she was the star wher- 


in them So much for her face; 


as 


her heart 


muna veil 


fooled him 
kk 


wwing—of 


ever she appeared. The women, I heard, 


hated her, but that would be natural, per 
haps, as she spoiled the chances of many. 
Although she was a widow, she was young 
than twenty-two, I 


There was a mystery about her 


enough not more 
judged. 
which 


tosome men may have been an addi 


tional attraction. By mystery I mean that 


she was not known in the higher fashion 
able circles of society until she came from 
India, where she had lived, I was told,from 
her childhood, w here she married and lost 
her husband in the course of a few months, 
and came home with his fortune, which she 
inherited. 

I don't know where my master first met 
vhat arts she had 


he Pr, nor do I know by 


von his love. I was surprised when I got 
an inkling of the state of affairs, for she 
was not the style of woman I thought 
would have captivated him. In such mat- 


ters, however, one man is not a ju 
another. Now let me tell you. It 

impression then, and it is my cony 
now. I have spoken the word ‘lo 
connection with my master and L 

dith, but although he was complet 
her power,I venture to say that the fe 


} 


he entertained toward her was very 


ferent from a feeling of true love 
dazzled and enthralled him, and I m: 
doubt led him on until he found it 1 
late to retreat. I have read of su 
men, but I had never met with one 
Lady Judith appeared to blight the 
of a noble man, and of him who, b 
all around him, is now speaking to 4 
It is from 


sire to hear the sound of 


Look you. no foolisi 
my own 
it is from no vainglory, it is from no 
to excite your compassion for me, t] 
am taking pains to make my story « 
to you; it is simply because my dear 
beloved master has, through you, set 
command upon me, which I obey, 
command from } 
though it led me into the jaws of deat 
W ho into the ¢ Yi 


daughter? And she sings the sones 


would obey any 


comes room 


master sang, and he is her friend 
will not her if she 
with me. I beg of you. It 
me nearer to him. 

Tell me yourname, child? Alice! G 
in heaven! 


child. 


It has shaken me a 


_— 1 
Shakes ha 


harm 
W il] DI 


it is the name of my wift 

Bear with me a lit 
bit: 
patience with me, Iam sure. 


She is gone. 
you Will ha 
You kno 
as well as I what it is to lose a wife 

is truly loved. But you do not kno 
and pray you may never live to kno 
what it is to lose a child—a man’s 01 
child, who wound herself 
heart so closely that its fibres quiver at th 


has into | 
lightest touch. 

Is your daughter dark or fair? Fai 
Lam glad to hear it. 

Back tomy Lady Judith and my story 
When it became known that my maste) 
was following her and was a favorite suil 
though how far it had gone I will not 
take it upon my self to Say, except that n 
master was honest and pure-minded 
his following 


or 


other would-be lovers fi 
aside, as though it gvas useless conten 
ing with a man who had not only good 
looks to recommend him, but a large fo 
tune at his back. Then there was her ov 
behavior to him; her preference for him 
whether sincere or not, could not be mis 
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W hene ver he appeared, cold looks 
It 
are intruding; this is the man of 
ce.” That was the ? of 
of them took the hintand ret 
Captain W hitel 


seeh Was 


ers was as much as if she said, 


Vay il 


ired, 


remalhee ocK., 


mah once never alt 


mistaken, and there 


to be 


“arlous resemblance bet wee 


id a certain peculiarit 
His haw, like Li 


V ith itl 
} 
wy J idit 1S, 


ce 


val-blaek: but there came down over 


actly 1 


rows, eX ‘ etween his eves, a 
ther of hair which took the shape 
eurl. A man who could take the lib 
seeing him for the first time, could 
p feeling inclined to raise his hand 
rush it away, it was so exactly like 
ither hanging over his forehead. It 
a birth-mark. 
th ¢ When and 
Here, when you saw Lady Ju 
You give 
ivious kind of comfort, though it were 
»he He hada 


k silk bandage round his right hand ? 


W ait, 


yu have seen is man 


Then he is not dead. me 


was dead than alive. 
he thank me for that. 
t,and you will understand. 
he ? A 


sady Judith’s husband 


may 
Her husband, is pair! 
| matehed! J] 
for my master! 

long Lady Judith, ny 
| Captain W hitelock were 
tly together in public; but the part 


Captain Whitelock played was that of a 


pre uty 


fair ending 
Before master, 


seen con 


end who took an honorable interest in 
was roing on be 
He also had a 
it, who appeared to stand to him in the 
relation as I stood to Sir Edmund, 
between this man, whose name was 


love-making that 
tween the other two. 


ser- 


same 


ind 
Limpett, and me a kind of intimacy natu- 
rally sprung up, more cordial on his part 
than on mine. I doubt 
through me as I saw through him. 


whether he saw 
He 


served his master as I served mine, and 


that he looked on me as a bit of a simple- 
ton was more in my favor than his in the 
For it did not 


take me long to discover, from the ad- 


game we were playing. 


vances he made toward me and the ques 
tions he put to me, that he had been set 
on by his master, and was following out 
definite instructions. So I took my cue, 
and fell very comfortably, with my eyes 
wide open, into the trap prepared for me. 
By which means, in an indirect way, I 
He learned from me 
that Sir Edmund’s fortune was very large 


made discoveries. 


¢ 


ind entirely unencumbered, and I learn 


d from him that Captain Whiteloek had 
been very sweet on Lady J iditl nd th 


ner 


Lh,a al 


he was number one 1n eves I my 


master appear d on the scene 
Then, of 


Sir Edmund Barry has pounds where Cap 


course,” said Limpett, ‘‘as 


tain Whitelock hasn’t shillings, we had to 


back seat 


lake < 


Ah I, ‘‘that is the way with 
tsa matter of po inds, shillin 


With the A | 


‘sa 


said 


lot ol eu 


; 
at moe 


9 matter of 


S, il 


s, and pence with most of 


with me, 1 know. If masters look 
: : . ed 
themselves, Why shouldn t we 

* Right, old 


. . 2% 
Siapping me on the shouider: 


fellow,” said Limpett, 
“4 

work the oracle, you wont be any 
worse off for it.” 

I just 
talk, and you may guess it m ide me keen 
to Vv Now if the 
forced themselves upon me were correct 


ti 


give you this as a sample of our 


atch. impressions that 


there was 
Lady Judith was in collusion 
tain Whiteloeck 


my master. 


every reason to suppose that 


hi ¢ 


Wil 


tp 


In a conspiracy against 


sO to 


[ sharpened myself up 


speak, forthe task I set before me—the task 


of saving my master from becoming tli 
victim of a couple of tricksters. 

It was difficult, and I had to play a quiet 
part. 
rectly, to Sir Edmund; £ did not dare to 
the lead 
him to suppose that I had any suspicion 
of Lady Jud Attached as he to 
me, | make no doubt that he would have 
the When it 
came to choosing between me and Lady 
which one would have to 


I did not dare to speak, even indi 


Say slightest word which might 


th. W 


as 


discharged me on spot. 
Judith, I knew 
go to the wall. So all I could do was to 
wait and watch, and use my best cunning 
to gather evidence. What made my task 
all the more difficult was that Sir Edmund 
had Lady Judith’s name 
to had the 


habit of speaking of his friends and ac 


not mentioned 


me. Ordinarily he been in 


quaintances, but in my hearing Lady Ju 
It 


was not for me, therefore, lightly to in 


dith’s name had never passed his lips. 


troduce it; my reasons would have to be 
weighty ones. 

It was about this time that my master 
began to play higher than usual, and to 
‘*plunge” heavily at the races. I heard 
Lady Judith say once it was a fortunate 
thing she was a widow, because it enabled 
her to do things which would be perfectly 
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SILLIN 


of money 
beea Isc | 


have been 


yexhibit her failings 


that he looked 


him he 


bsent on 


til respect j 
ly host, and was annoys 
lig] hitch in his enter- 


Limyps : , Was generally 
around One night there was 
out ar xhibit 


ion of pistol 


shoot 


hha 
\ ing dav. and 


should prefer you,” she said to Sir 
l swered that he 
‘aptain Whitelock 


1p lf al rein the programme 


a match between two famous profes 
nal pistol-shots, and there was high 
on the result. When the match 


was decided, Captain Whitelock chal 
} } 1 4 

lenged my master to a trial. My master 
. a if ~ . = + 

excused himsei Saying tia he was a 

poor hand wit 


Wl 


li the pistol. Then Captain 


itelock challenged the winner of the 


Limp tt beckoned me aside. 
y're laying three to one on the 
ional,” 
the 


your pe cket 


profess he whispered. ‘‘ Back the 
captain ; money vill be as good as in 


And then he told me that 
Capt iin Whiteloek was the tinest shot in 
Europe. He must have spoken the truth, 
for Captain Whitelock won easily, and 


astonished every be dy by his skill. Proud 


of the praise he was receiving. hy 
Lady Judith to lend him her glov« 
he fixed flat the wall, 
fingers slightly apart. Then, firi: 


id] 


against 


y at thirty paces, he shot off th: 


each finger and thumb, 
he smilingly said, 

* You owe me a dozen pairs of 
said Lady Judith to him. 


Sir Edmund will give them to 

he replied, with a laugh which 
‘he’s the bird you re LO 

The 


produce dan impr SSIOn. 


remark was carelessly mad 


The speak 


is lip, as though he 


would have 
recall his words, Lady Judith utte 
little 
threw a 
and the 
‘What I mean is,” said Captain W] 
lock, ‘‘that if J 
present of a 


scream, and my master starte: 
look of suspicion on Lady 
suceessful marksman, 
ventured to make vy 
dozen pairs of 
should expect Barry to eall me out. 
wouldn't be desirable.” 

‘Certainly not for me,” said my 
ter, gravely. 

Nothing more was said upon thi 
ject, and the conversation turned 
some regimental races which were 
place on a suburban race-course in 
weeks. 

‘I’m open to make a mate] 
officer, *‘ for any sum up to fi 
SOVS My mare Miss Selim 
thing that ean be brought 
Three miles over the steepl ’ 
thirteen stone, owners up ic 

** There's only one bit of horsefl 
beat Miss Selim,” said Captain White] 
‘‘and that’s Babbling Fanny 

‘She's to be 


‘Whoever buys it 
marked the officer. 


bought,” said some one 


vill be 


sold ) 


I saw a look of intelligence pass bet 
Captain Whitelock and Lady Judith. 
think no one else observed it; but I w 
on the wateh: the game was FrOW1lNg 
rious. 

The game that was played that nig] 
my master’s chambers was serious enous 
Sir Edmund was p 


ing with Lady Judith, and was Jaughi 
at the sums she was winning from h 


in all conserence, 


She had wooed him baek into good-humo 
and had dispelled his suspicions, if he had 
any. Captain Whitelock was looking o1 
and proposed to joinin. Before the party 
broke up my master had lost ten thousand 
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7 
low gets 


and Captain White lock had won 


art of it. 


fy COO 
L } 


it, Willy 
mV mare 


] 


ride | 


e a steep 


me, however, on 


on on 


me; 1 
the there w; 
is an advantage in the 


Miss Selim was being 


was often 
my master \ 
in Eneland 
no mistake 
12 Fanny can five 
Ly from 
though: 
last hurdle, and then win 


eth or so t wil be quite enougl 


} 
r five thousand, 


ed your mare fo. live t 


ge to put I'm 


n her.” 


dds were 


lv, and erad ial 


hed four to one 
‘lv,’ said Cap 
n Whitelock, l think there's 
ubt about it. j : yretty certain, 
it you " 
master showed him his book He 
to lose fifty thousand pounds on the cuessed 
h, and to win about sixteen. ereat good 
ne or winning will make a differ- 


Losi 
nearly seventy thousand to you,’ 


e of 

served Captain W hitelock. 
A convincing 

ked my master. 


argument, isnt it 

‘Don’t want a better,” said Captain that was 
Whitelock. ‘‘I shall go on laying the her. “E wil 
It’s only once in a lifetime a fel- ‘‘it makes 


odds 


not 
ite 


my 


to expect 
letter W rl 


head 


20 


i 
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He did not object 


ipposed she had g 


lh W rite 


London, and him ev 


ne match 
irred 1 


oce pon 


»>cloe if ht, and I was 
Wh I meet 
; | 


ne upon him suddenly as 


om should put 
as in a violent 
as talking ex 
too, that he 
the matter ? 


With any 


the mark. 
nt invectives 
‘k, with whom, 


g scene, 


an angry 
harg@ed 


] ] 
been disc 


my opportunity, 
am where it would lead 


passion to my advan 
nd I worked him into such a fur! 
} he swore to be revenged 
had served sO lone, and 

vhaved so ungratefully to him, 


More 


escaped his lips rhe 


than once the name of Lady Judith 


hil : cause of the quar 
rel, as [ understood, was that Limpett had 
bac 


Manny secretly, 


k, discover 

what 
I had 
iat another cause 
W hite- 
Limpett had 


here were se- 


il the 
r, tl 

iS that 

red that 
That 


Whien 


market. 


Capta n 


aiscove 
him 
tween them made each 
f the other I had no doubt; for 


eh Limpett swore to be revenged, 


his intention almost in the 
f going to America when 
oe Fanny had won the match, and 


id received the money he expected to 


‘ll leave this cursed country behind 
» said; ‘*I can make my fortune in 

. States, and become a gentleman like 
best of them.” 

[ settled instantly upon a plan of ac- 


was to be discovered 


thins 


If any 


would set my master free from 


Lady Judith, it was to be 


and 


discovered how, 
He, and no other 
man, it seemed to me, held in his hands 
the threads of my dear master’s happiness. 


through Limpett. 


one 


I approached the subject cautious 
told him I had as little regard as }y 
for Captain Whitelock, and not mu 
Lady Judith, and that if he could ; 
in the way of finding out anything 
them that would be of service to my 
ter,l was ready to pay handsome LV 

* When you land in America,” | 

the more money you have in you 
et, the better your chances.” 

‘That's true,” he 
and he considered a few 


lence. 


said, thought 
moments 
** What do you call paying 


somely Q” 


** What do you ? 


I asked, in retm 
How does five hundred pounds 
you ?” he said. 

He had named the exact amount 
saved during my service with Sir Ed 
He was a liberal master, as you may 
L did not stop to hagele: thes 

great 5 


agine., 


was too 


life 
, , 

Willingly to save my master, 

sum he wanted 


had Limpe tt named 


into the bargain, I would have ei 
I sa 
much as | 
saved, and that he was welcome to 

‘Il must 
said. 

It happened that I had fifty p 
about I pulled it out at 
to him. My bank 

were also in 


Was as 


have the money dow) 


me ; 
handed it 


} “aes 1. 
CHeECK-DOOK 


one 
bool 

my pocket 
showed him both so that he might re 

the figures for himself, to prove that | 
dealing fairly by him. Then I div 
check for four hundred and fifty pou 
and gave it to him. 

‘*There is still something else to be s 
tled,” he said: *‘ I am not to appear in 
affair, and you will take your oath not 
mention that I have had anything to 
vith it.” 

I agreed to everything, and then 
told me to write down an address 
was Laburnum Villa, Sydenham, and 
gave me precise instructions how to | 
it. I knew the road, and I had no do 
that I could go straight to the villa. 

‘Take Sir Edmund Barry there,” sa 
Limpett, ‘‘ to-night, and you will find that 
I have earned my money.” 

With that we parted. 

Now, thought I, how to induce my mas 
ter to go to Laburnum Villa, Sydenham 
at once, this very night? We could di 
and get there before midnight; we could 
take a train and get there stillearlier. To 
drive would be best; it would insure our 
getting home in decent time. I hit upon 
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pedient, and was qu 


ea deception. It was 


for the one reason 


esstul, 


sn not t 


ime Was 


prece Ol hich I took care 


paper, W 
not be of the cleanest, I 


d hand, the 


i want to find out something 


wrote, 1n 


following words 


about 


match you 


Fann 


Whitelock and the 


12 to ride on Babbling V. g 
itely Syden 


Vill i, 


to Laburnum 
master was at home I went to 
thout a moment's delay, with the 
hat the 


my 


piece of paper had been 


hand by a person who 


He read it, and 


know Svdenham well,” 


1 I think J ean take you straigi 


house. I am sure I have se 

": 

Perhaps it’s a triek,” he 

’T said, ‘‘it 
There may be 


ng in it, and there’s more money than 


- 
sald 


Trick or not will do no 


n going there. some 


g¢ on the race 


Us dep nding 


This remark had weight with him, 


decided to go. So little time had 


that by ten o'clock we were on the 


id, rolling along at the rate of ten miles 
reins to 


hour My master gave the 
leaning back in thought, spoke 
| 


1 
and 


word, Limpett’s directions had been 


and I had 


To make sure, I alight- 


precise, no difficulty in 
ding the villa. 

_and read the name on the posts of the 
garden gate. 

‘That is the house, 
)my master. 

The lighted up, 
sounds of musie proceeded from a room 
nn the first floor. 
kom were partly open, the night being 
We were almost directly in front 
of the house: there was no moon, and we 


*T said, returning 


windows were and 
The windows of this 
rm. 


therefore 
On 


were in darkness. There was 
little danger of our being observed. 

ie other hand, the light in the room was 
so brilliant that we could see pretty clear- 
ly into it. 

‘* What's the first move, Willy 2?” asked 
my master. ‘‘Wenever thought of that.” 

Before I had time to reply, a woman be 
gan to sing. There was no mistaking the 
voice; it was Lady Judith’s. 

My master listened, spell-bound; but 


She turn 
lo some one 
the room. In response to the 


It was C 


as SMOKIN® 


Sulim 
mah can side. 
W hiteloek, and ie W 
He passed his arm 


round Lady 


Waist, and they stood laughing 


r Then my master 


»to go home a 
1i¢ reins, and we drove bac] 


; 
lence 


Lon 


uttered no w 


don as we had ecome—in si 


ord, and I did not vent 


to see Ba by] 
perfect condi 
life,” the ti 


London 


’ outside 


* Private 

He made 

ne we had witnessed on th 
Ile spent the e 
home, and was busy 


no. fe r’ 


previous night vening 
writing and 
Half an 


was about 


Mladill 
up accounts. hour before mid 
to retire to bed. a 


nh. He read it, 


was from Lady Ju 


night, as he 
telegram came for 
handed it t 
dith, 


ed from ] 


aha 


hin 
it 


» me, 
to the effect that she had just retum 
aris after a delightful fortnight 


passed in that city, an | that she was look 


ing forward eagerly for to-morrow, when 


she would meet him on the race-cours« 
It was a long 
the 
sake! 


‘Ishow you the telegram, Will 


my master, 


telegram, and it ended with 
words, ‘‘Be sure you win—f 


‘because you alreac 


something of the shameful aff 
order, if anything happens t 
you may give any person the 


culates a false version of it 
credit.” 

‘What is going to happen to you 
asked, in alarm. 

‘I may break my neck to-morrow in 
trying to clear the ditch. Don't 
frightened,” he added, with a gay laugh 
‘*T have no such intention, | assure you 
For a long time past Ll have been under 
the influence of L am heart 
ily glad it is over. Look you, Willy; I 
like you, not because you think better of 
me than I deserve, but because you have 


LOOK 


a bad dream: 
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last, honest : fai “Tl give you four monkeys to 
th you, my said my master. ‘' The book-makers 
upon the race as a e rtainty, al 
pon a man; it ¢ care to meddle with it.” 
have a notion that I have But I learned afterward t 
I don’t private arrangement with 


have nothing 


+ 


} 
hat 


1 
Lilm ft 


| book makers would 


1 Tmay withit. He sueceeded in his end 
“1 man to- keep the bets in private hands. 
less enjoy It was while he and the offie 
to what you booking the bet of four monk« Vs 
hot speak of it that Captain W hitelock came up tot 
permission, And “Lady Judith has been lo 
vet to bed, one anxiously for you,” he said to m 
Youre an Englishman, and — ter. 
vouldn’t enter your **T have only just arrived,” 
, master. ‘'I thought it best to keep. 
cool, as you advised, If Lady 
aid: ‘‘ but ifaman wishes, I will see her after the rae 
1S vour friend gave ‘Of course she wishes,” said ( 
iat then ?” Whitelock. ‘‘What bet are you 
~ T said, ‘‘straight ing ?” ’ 
My master showed it to him; 
would most feel it, Wills .” Whitelock’s face was radiant 
laughing again, ‘‘ even **T shall win a pot,” he said. 
Unless I happ n to wet beat,” 


is pocket.” 
‘hh I did not under- my master, cheerfully. 
y the pocket. The radiant look vanished fror 
what Im going to tain Whiitelock’s face. “Ou 4 
arin mindacertain been hedging at all, have you?” li 
if connection with the ‘Captain Whitelock,” said my n 
-morroy Win or lose, not one gravely, ‘‘ I haven't hedged a shi 
friends, not a man who has acted Miss Selim wins, I shall be pretty 
ly by me, will be a shilling out of if not quite, ruined.” 
t. That’s what I've been busy about **T shall be in the same boat,” 
And now, good-night.” tain Whitelock; ‘‘only you ean atfo 
ok hands with me, and when I and I ean’t. But nothing ventur 
[ swore to watch over him and thing win. As you stick to your | 


m from danger. He had some shall stick to mine. I should say 


id, saw, and without know- thousand to one on Babbling Fan 
bout it, I was satisfied as to ‘* Keep your eyes and your ears 0} 
said my master to me, when he w 
in good time in the morn- saddle, and before he pass d out of 
ard him singing in his bath. saddling paddock into the course 
me to know, from his cheer I did both, and posted myself close 
his heart had never been Captain Whitelock and Lady Judit 
caged in his affair with Lady Babbling Fanny and Miss Selim 
She and Captain W hiteloek had ecantering down to the starter. 
on, and had endeavored to com- Captain Whitelock was telling h 
m for their own purposes. We he had seen my master, who stood to | 
irrive on the race-course till a few a fortune on the mateh. 
fore the time for running the ‘*He would be a better catch for 
und we went at once to the pad- than you, after all,” she said, in a 
here Babbling Fanny and Miss tone, but not so low that it did not rea 
vere being saddled The officer my ears. 
vned and was to ride Miss Selim ‘“Don't try any of your tricks upo 
re, and complained of the book- me, my lady,” he said, almost in a w 
who had refused to accommodate per. ‘‘I think I should be able to chec 
hen he wanted to back his mare. mate the pair of you.” 
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nt talk nonsense, 

, } 7 
esn't suspect, does he 
the greenest goose I’ve e1 


uid Captain Whitelock 


oO ZooUd for such a wicked 
ou 
tention was now 


The flag 


centred 
and the 
no atten 
Miss Sx 
Fanny a 
it's the style,” 
hes pi 


WiIhg 


couple 
four 
however, a mile anda ha 
make it up when h 
Whitelock, tret 


»a thousand pounds 


ubling from 


aK Her neci 


Selim cleared the 


,, and Sa led uone V 


Wihilecll C iused she 
» raised all 


y>vD over tne 


iuny aiso cleared the 


Ps 1 , ’ . 
such fine style as ner rival, and was 
il least a dozen leneths behin 
on! come on!” screame 


W hiteloek. 
VO miles were passed, and av 
They 


the hurdles, 


“Come 


separated the horses. 
e a mistake at 
nu seemed to have the foot « 
ny. 


Before the last hurdle was r 
. here Bal 


ained two or three lengths 


there was a hil and 
ny 2 


sighed Captain W hite 


risking too m 


‘It’s all right,” 
:, ‘* but it was uch to keep 
» far behind.” 


Was safel 


hurdie 
Miss 


lhe last 


id then 
Hurrah!” 


he Saw 


Selim’s rider 
eried C 
Babbling 

“Why aon t 
1 


1 
it Was too late. 


W hitelock, 


Falninge on 


iptain 


‘rival. you come on?” 
lim passed the 
nning-post two |] | 
[ looked at 


is as white as a 


Capt He 


} 
ana Was 


the re 
1ad bitten it tl 


lip: through. 
immediate ly to 


my 


0d on his 
[ made way 


saddling paddock. 


the 


The officer who had 


she re} lie dd. 


master the 


between them. 


‘but 

fair. 

me, and 
the C 

no one, my 


** You 


Lad 


I must 
Willy; I 
judge of my own honor.’ 

Now, 


my thoughts 


aliOow 


iii not 


indeed, | had Sonne thing 
The scene in the shootin 
or 


gallery came before me again, and 1 knew 
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lead man unless I to it, and crushed it in mine. He sc) 
ce andthe duel. ed with pain, and his cries brought 
vent if, at What to the door, which the V could not 
lf. Thescheme diately open. While they were le 
amadoneenough it in, Captain Whitelock and I st 
L resolved to carry all over the room. 
‘Let go!” he shrieked; ‘* you ar 
ing my fingers!” 

**You shall never use them as 
muttered, between my tee th. 

It was a brutal act, I know, and | 
only to plead, in justification of it 
saved my dear master’s life, for fre 

room? evening Capt un Whitelock’s right 
must have de was powerless for mischief, 

I was taken up for it, of com 
tried; but Captain Whitelock said n 
at the trial of the injury to his hand 
charge against me was attempted ro 
accompanied by violence [ wy 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment 

That is the whole of my stor 


p: as L erushed which I have related to you by 


ptain Whitelock’s right ter’s orders. I have told it ill 


impossible for him not made it clear to you that thi 


not on God's earth a nobler-heart« 
master tleman than Sir Edmund Barry 

me long have you known him? Over 

g,and a few minutes Well, you should have got a prett 
1d I returned from the inkling of his characterin that tin 
‘aptain Whitelock’s how was it that Lady Judith cam 
bade me enter. and called him a cheat and a e 

is standing at a She was driving accidentally thro 
pistols. He village, was she ? Yes. Go on 

ile. hearing that Sir Edmund 


l 


inking of your master,” here, and Was WeE11 liked ? Yes 


> 


‘you come to me withan on. And not only well liked, but 
Youcan takeit back, loved? Yes, yes; that was sure 
ith one of these toys I Goon. Stop! What was that you 
irough the heart.” And going to be married to your da 
come frommy master,” ITsaid, ter? What, to that young lady who s 
‘IT turned the key in hisdoor; my master’s songs so sweetly ? God | 
vn account, and I her—and him! 
word for you.” I see it all. Lady Judith’s ve 
seems to be robb ry,” showed itself when she heard the news 
he purpos d she thought she would spoil my mast 
‘Unlock that happiness. But she hasn't don 
she? He’s as good and true a gent 
as any girl in the land could hope to 
it, then!” he eried. That woman has not stepped in thi 


num Villa, Svdenham.” of hisMappiness, has she? No? T! 


; face that he knew all God bless you / 
n discovered. With an oath he There is some one stirring in the ro 
himself upon me, and raised his You can’t deceive me any longer. | 
id witha pistol in it. Iseized tl the step. 
1 the pistol went off obliquely * Willy!” 
eyes. From that moment I My dear master! God bless you! Goi 

een stone-blind bless you! Let me kiss the hand of the 

I did not let go his hs . lady you love! 





BERYL’S HAPPY 


A 


1.—THE FLIGHT. 


THEN the Gardines : 
\ dons assembled in f 


ie gathering of tw Scot 


Arraved ih wedding rarnen 


ow stood on the platform of t 


on at Pineville, concentratir 

ttention upon two yvoune people at 

: 7 } : 1 . 

a parlor-ear, and indulging 

meant but inane remarks 
common consent, to be 

» amenities of trav 


I sure and not tak 
W rite oft hn. W on't 


And, John, if you 


susin Thomas, give 
nd mine to Cousin 
nd a kiss to dear 


1 remember to gi 
s to old Dr. Mason. 
yh, Beryl, the aconite 
yvner of your dressing-¢: 
‘rake care of yourself ol 
r 


Lnd take go xl eare 


\nd write often 
And don’t talk 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gardine, but 
revious pronounced man aud \ 
as bright and unconeer! 


were starting off 


itv-one, dark, a ge 
enteen, 
Ve amilabdie, ¢ 
orant of life as two kittens pal 
lo the benisons and wari 


] 


lines flune tere 
n by their kinsfolk they r ; 


spol 
th smiles, nods, and an oceasional ineo-  impet 
nt and random word The locomo compan 
» began to draw deep breaths, like a in, and 
bed living thing eager for escape, and 
slow inexorable puff-puff caused all dons 
Gardines and all the Glyndons to val 


] } 
Ken, all 


| 
: ise their voiees for a final charge, 
1 amid the frantic flutterine of t 


re pocket handkerehiefs to eal] 


VO 


after ion at us 
e receding figures at the window 


es of confused and undistinguishable 


a se and, 
is so closely that we 
rieks: ione together unt ho 


‘* Don't take eold, Bery 1!” 


<claimed J wk, giancing 
‘* And do write often!” ly up and down the well-filled 
‘* And, Jolin, give my love to—” ‘ 


‘Yet you wouldn't let me take : 
And pray try to see ff compartment.” 
‘*Nux and aconite 


i 
x 


‘Beeause I simply will not look like 
But above the whirling fragments of bride,” s 


a 
he returned, complacently, push 
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to tell each other all in our hearts 
really talked out, vou know, Ja 
‘Of course not; but I can't yet 
ve've ¢ sca} ed, and that some o 
ar in a moment—Co 
ternal e ip-cake.”’ 


mamma with a shawl,” 


Or Harry wanting help wit 
vebra.” 
Or Aunt Susan simply and lite 
hanging round,’ 
‘Yes, Bery 1], she was the worst 
‘Wasn't she! As stiff as a cloths 
nd as dry as a nutmeg. It's be 
thing less than pe rsecution. To 
that even when you first told me tha 
Where- loved me, and we did suppose 
rly quite alone—people usually are 
triumph at times 
his black Hen ‘* And it was just dusk, and you 
{ like an angel in your white dress 
And there we stood on the 
azza—we'd barely managed to eseap 
fervently, lean- the others, and my heart was bea 


pretending to ar- fast 


de, letting his hand ‘It seemed so long before you s} 


lingering pressure ‘*But 1 eouldn’t speak, Jack 
nan Opposite smiled be ** And L beg: et oe liked B 
ljusted his newspaper at an “Oh, Jack! Bob? Bob is very 
the lovers, and but Bob isn’t you 
f Ter ‘And there we stood, and 
. cotfee, which he happened to be ear- — still-—” 
** And,” con- “When suddenly Aunt Susan 


the brightest Jack, wasn't she awful ? couched q 


V failed to ol 


distinetly at the second story wind 
and called out: ‘Well, Beryl, don’t 
[ don’t know as I'm really clev- dally. Speak up and say you'll 
ryl responded, modestly. ‘*But him, and then hurry in to tea, or 
[ do have, and many muffins will fall.” Muffins! Oh, Jac 
that I've wanted to And it’s been muffins or something « 
there, with such a_ ever since.” 
“But we've turned the tables 1 
have time now, Beryl,” Beryl, thanks to your happy thought 
y, and with so amorous a ** And Thanksgiving will come, and t] 
the old maid in the corner stupid old turkey and mince ples 
und wheeled round with a jerk plum-pudding.” 
irs and years, yet never ‘And the speech about the Pilg 
enough to say all. How long do Fathers and thie family hearth-stone.’ 
suppose we shall live, Jacek ?” And the family will seek us in vain 
Well, the Gardines and Glyndons are ‘And the family will ‘oh’ and ‘a 
ong-lived races. Grandfather Gar- and wonder 
is eighty-two.”’ ** And twenty-six Glyndons 
\nd Grandpa Glyndon is eighty. ‘* And twenty-seven Gardines 
t, Jack, if we live to be as old as ‘** Will run distractedly to and fro, a 
probably shall, for we are hold up fifty-three astonished hands 
so happy, and happiness ‘* And not a voice will disturb us 
why, even then I ‘* Not a letter will reach us. Oh, Jack, 
ve shall have time enough dearest Jack, it’s heavenly!” 
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moached each oO 
laughingly, their indefati 


hat this conspicuous 


young? coupe fi id Lickets 
The conductor knew it official 


omatie porter 


INSCIOUSLLESS, 
a pleasant piace 
1 ‘ . 
GQ Chalr DACKS LOOKEed 1 


tan 


country ¢ 
front seat for the driver 
oh Novem er tWwillg 
es turned seaward. 

r ugh and b roy and scearcel 

a bridle-path. They floundered and ack’s uncle had not permitted himself 
| over fallen branches. Wet boughs { , lr * being ¢ ronounced poet 
¢ low and scraped the chaise-top hea inter ilosopher, or misanthrope, 
and flung showers of drops 1h their 

ighing faces. They took it a as a sportsman to boo 


of the universal joke. The | walls lined with 
ed young driver, inwardly consumed 


+ 


t 
| IPLOSILY, kept his broad DAC IK turned Space, 


} 
t 


ion the eccentric pair. Behind this rus- and build »roug ittle dy 

‘Iter their mirth bubbled irrepressi for reason his own, he name 

y, and their spirits rose ever higher, as Roost. ‘e he would sometimes ret 
ong salt gusts proclaimed the near pre- for a while, quite alone, in restful hermit 
uce of the Atlantic. fashion, which the world called eccentric. 


Vor. LXXIV.—No. 439 
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would summon from their va- round her shoulders. ‘‘ Jack. why « 
vs like himself your uncle have window-curtai 
fishing, and was- looks so black and horrid out ther 
d very properly ‘Tl close the shutters, vou di 
‘its mouth, and coward. Fortunately we have no 
severe to apply bors to look in—there’s not a sou] 
vhen Jehu with ten miles.” 
ld drive out to During his brief and legitimate 
and be mec sh > Was nervous and homesick, and 
browned hearty ed that he would come back The 
i¢ here with guns something ghastly in the conee 
ind holding high ecar- stare of those twelve birds of 
portsmen from inland = She started violently when Jack 
lin their freedom, and when struggle, closed an obstinate shutt 
ied to the daily routine of busi- a bang. 
had investe d the barren isolated For weeks Berv] had longed 
charms difficult to prove to a moment, and had hoarded eount 
mind cious themes in regard to which t 
ilgence for the frailties of onee alone. should exchange the 
‘annot be denied that its of their obs« rvation, necessarily 
somewhat battered, old- ture, but on that account all the me: 
Pipes and eard-tables, lightfully positive and ineontesta 
nd eloquent bits mode of expression. But the ¢ 
( s met Beryl’s glance tional frigate whieh we most hear 
surprise as she entered the is rarely the one upon which we « 
roughly pl istered room. No lofty sentiment oecurred to « 


sed its proud antlers them.asJoln,breathless and a litt 
lf perched a concluded his unwonted labors 
ve in number, derly embraced his bride. 
the hypnotic ** Alone—at last!” he execla 
lass eves Yes,” responded Beryl, 
asthmatic air-tight deserip- garding the bare plaster walls and t 
inting, and Jolin had sent tight stove;*‘‘and how pleasant 
as a huge supply of Al- Jack, how did vour uncle look?) W 
nned meats, fruitsand vege- tall and terribly pale? I can’t li 
and sardines. Whatmore agining him like the Corsican brot 
a prolong- Her apprehensive glance peered t1 
the doorway into the darkness of t! 
‘sin the dis- room. 
animated and ‘What a joke! He was rather 
with dainty and stout, and awfully jolly.” 
Beryl] gently repudiated the more « 
ly, and the chimney smoked. ful description, and elung to her fi! 
red and coughed slightly. It mantie sketeh. ‘* How he must hav 
n ominous sound, but the young fered!” she murmured, pensively. *'J 
irned his face, red from zealous how long did he ever stay in this ] 
and looked at her with appre- alone at any one time ?” 
It must by no means be supposed 


© Warmer soon,” she respond- this conversation flowed on with a 1% 


That stove isn't like pendulum swing of question and ansv 
in the hall; bat we when a long-looked-for bishop catech 
hat along with us very a long-expectant Sunday-school. On 
contrary, there were oft-reeurring b 
ise where no one has lived for pauses. The two young people wer 
is always queer; but it’s exact- ting in one corner of a small, straig 
» wanted, isn't it, Beryl?” kneel- backed sofa, apparently with the landa 
wing strenuously. intention of economizing space. As 1 
‘she assured him,with ther of them had ever economized anj 
heavy travellingshawl thing else, it was surely a step in the rig 
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yn. Recovering herself after ce d rre cust rattled the windows and 


1ikhe a cold wave along the 


iterruptions, Beryl returned to her swept 
yrical demands. It seemed to Beryl that the 


oomy thud 
‘How lone did the poor man ever stay 


| alone ?” aa 
[ don’t know. Six weeks, per- No one wit] 

But he liked it. Then Merrill and ** Burglars!” he 

and Smith used to drive down, and ‘* Why 


, Lhere isn 


iad clam chowders and a lark gen- mean enough to 


edit! Oh, Jack, when I think 


‘vand threatening 
lonely, heroic man concealing vas burning on one 
ss when his friends drove down : » of th vic an trugginge painf illy 
Yes, he concealed it well,” chuckle for depressing chilliness 
and dampness pervaded the atmosphere 
And play ing the part of renial host-—” Beryl looked 1 and undemonstra 
He did that uncommonly well too.” tive Jacek, ¢ rfulls undaunted de ter 
And keeping up, Jack—keeping up mined to approve of irroundings 
ively, while they were re, and What is common called tact was not 
ifter they were gone, returning to ‘rhaps, his greatest virtue 


elan ‘holy, desperate thoughts, to his 


veren't here to 
le and desolation in this awful place “ ‘ cooped up ih a com 
, When [I remember all that, 1 monplace hotel. Not that I don’t approve 
- of hotel comforts, but one d : 


‘ry, Beryl,” begged poor Jack, one’s wedding journey 


LOeESTL | 


every Gay 


ee } 4° . } } } 
some excitement; and what's the must Say your idea Was ciever and unig 


bothering about uncle? He wasa_ It was a happy thought. So here we 


w, and I have every reason to. all alone, miles and vav from ¢ 


ful to him; but he’s gone, you erybody,and the s and the wind 
\ ho vling lilke mad: wiereas 1h Uunroman 
‘Why, Jaek, you wouldn't reproach tie Boston we should be toasting our toes 
for a feeling of commiseration for an before a hot coal erate, and have ovster 
ippy, misunde rstood ahi woul Vous and ras and ( iS\ ChalPrs, and every 
it did he do down here 2?” she persisted. 


as prosaic and comfortable as possi 
Do? Why, he fished, and went shoot Instead of replying, B 
He shot ho end of SlrIpe, al d upland ward and fixed |] 


1 leane 


her strangely intent 

er too, back there across the neck, upon a distant dusky corner. The 

d quail and partridges.”’ instant she was poised on a chair, tig] 
Snipe!’ repeated Beryl, sadly, and clutching her skirts and holding t 

her head with an astute air which 

uld have exasperated Jack lad his “Oh, Jacek! oh, Jacek! oh, Jacek!” she 

wd been less fond “Snipe! Poor, sereamed, in shrill and terrified ereseendo. 

or man!’ Suddenly she stared at 
| 


ne ‘* Tor Heaven's sake Beryl 
ill with a horrified **Oh, Jacek! is 


t} 
that “Oh, can’t you see? Oh, Jack 
n loaded - MOUSE 


There 
‘If it is, i¢ won't go off. ‘'s t He gave 


p eated by her desperate gesture, 


Oh, don’t vo near it; it might burst. her convu 


one glanee at the corner indi 
another : 
sive attitude, then broke 

runs are apt to explode, aren't they? laugliter as jolly and irrepressible : 


- please don’t trifle with it. Can't you that had pe alec 


there in response t 


it up gently and throw it out of the dinner st 


] } all 
ories during the haievon 
low 2?” 


his uncle's hospitality ~and, ardent 
‘Why, Beryl, I didn't know you were lover as he was, a passing thoug 
fraid of a gun.” ed his mind that what Emerson eall 
‘Every sensible person is afraid of a restraining grace of common-sense” 
gun,” she rejoined, with a touch of asper 


atthis moment improve even Beryl. Still 
tv born of fear, 


since the exhibition of feminine Weakness 
Jack looked wonderingly at her, and 


ol is by no means a displeasing tribute to mas 
was silent. 


culine strength, he controlled his mirth, 
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ith an air at once 
experi 

ed couple 
I 

agalh wien 

Jack, 

DeCIONGINE 

; , , , 

yvhich nature has lmplanted 

ing dread of the mouse, 


a lded to the sex 

n benighted lands 
presents less 
folds in which 
himself, now 


and 


as 
benign aspect, 
arms, murmur 
he would have 
a nervous horse, ‘* There, 
ithout his host. 


the 


hated q iadruped, relaxed 


coned Ww She 
re 


ISLLV © 


Lhe 


Tlance al corner 
r frenzied grasp of hei 


isband’s hand dis 


down, and burst 

f upon the sofa. 

ehed,” she ejaculated through 
vn sobs. 

[ did,” he returned, con- 

ohed 
[ didn’t know girls aeted in 
“Tf hd 


he apologized. 
; | may 


have laughed. 
t, but it never made any 

mpression upon me before. And you, 

1and ride—” 

has a horse to do with a mouse?” 

behind her hand 


ad, SHOrlly, 


he admitted, in ven- 
ropiiiation 

| 41.2 } } 
Wh here to this dismal 


bring me do 


ind then laugh at me!” she gasped, 
fresh paroxysm of grief, 

But, Beryl,” 

ly surprised at this accusation, and speak 


a but, 


hve demanded, inordinate- 


ing with considerable liveliness 


Be rvi. hHOneSLIY Wihio proposed this 


y now, 

Who first suggested coming 
Who longed to be away from the 
h other, and all 


alone with each 


‘pt no more Slowly rising 


half rec imbe nt 


if 
and eonfronted him with wet 


position, sne 
up with dignity to her full 
and 
leith eves 
And if I did it, Jack Gar 
, she said, with tragic emphasis, ‘‘ is 


propose 


it generous of you to remind me , 
how , 
He stared at her, discomfited and 


Her 


routed him completely. 


grandly illogical Chat 
He b 
whistle softly between his teeth and 
the 

He had known Beryl Glyndon 


dered 


room 


life. They had been playmates 


dren, friends and comrades alway S 


course of their affection had ru 


smoothly. Everybody desired 


pected the engagement. There had 
been one obstacle, one 
of tragedy. Beryl wi 

tiest, cleverest girl in the world, an 
didn't know her, why, he didn’t kne 
own brothers and sisters, he didn't 


Still—easting a furtive glan 


himself. 


her tear-stained averted face st 


had succeeded in surprising him 
and the trouble was he didn't kn 
to make things right. 
: 
Bery] 


and amiable! 


was so placid, even - ten 
All 


dons pronounced 


ve Gardines and G 


| 


1€1 emphatica \ 

most amiable girl in town. And eve 
What Heay 
Was he to bla 


mouse? VW 


she were less amiable, 
had 
P 


: niger 
that she was afraid of a 


name he done ? 


laugh a crime? Really Beryl] on 
have more consideration. 

When before had a Gardine on hi 
ding journey failed to take his brid 
hotels? Who but 
posed this rough-and-ready performan 
To be 


for the Gardines and Glyndons had 


best Bery] 


. oa 
sure, he had cordially acquiesce 


maddening in their sustained ubiquits 
ess; and Beryl’s happy thought, contfid 
to him by fragments, with an interes 
aunt, a sympathetic cousin, ora fond « 
sister continually hovering about and 
terrupting, had impressed him as the fresh 
est and most attractive bit of rebell 
against family tradition that could be ec 
ceived. 

After all, he had reasoned, a man 
his wife can go anywhere they pl 
It had seemed odd, as he ordered all th 
eanned things, to think that when thi 
should open and eat them, Beryl would 


his wife. She had slipped her list int 
lis prayer-book at morning service a cel 
tain Sunday, and he, seizing his oppor 
nity, had given her hand a slight sque¢ 
as it gently withdrew from the book lying 
on the pew eushion between them. As 
luck would have it, Aunt Susan turned 
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hat very moment, and st ired at Something was alway Ss 


in front with her air were dinners, suppers, and 
Of course she vy the makers, seamstresses, and } 


ver indulged in such ton for sh 


had "ePrlalhiiy passed very 


too 


fore she Wa SCATCE 
the library, he had whi and aunts and cous 
while Uncle Henry turn- ins had kissed her, and 


ippimness 


t ordered con 
which he les} ed, an 
and ket ne, and ¢ 
»and the boy Why 
» and silent 
Is mood 


his honest 


| 
nation from Beryl inereased 


| distance 


Dp 
second rootrn 


returning 
ymfortless course int 
ss of the little sleep 


| } 


His monotonous march 


races and 
‘hosen t 
! ] 
hn he ack, ye good 
home be 
. : oe 
ed, to other 
i aid not approve 
aa 
o-schools, and even for her so-called ac 


iplishments teachers h id come to the 

suse. Beryl was a home-child, and near 

every night of her life had ¢ to 

eep in her little white room overlooking 
he garden. 

To become engaged to Jack Gardine A CONVERSATI 
iad been the rfost natural thing in the Does tragedy make tl 
vorld, and the whole time of their en the character the cause 


ragement delightful, although exciting. How long would Romeo and Jul 
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+ - TT} P* : } , 
cottage, The air-tight stove cra: 


and sharply now and then, and putfed. 
for the match listened with tranquil pleasure to t] 
ing of her new watch. 


Romeo, had ** Jack,” she said, ge 


S Ippose Juliet. 


croquet, and tennis with * Yes, darling.” 
prog reSSION, had danced 


** How long did you say your poor u 
1at neighbors’ houses, staid here all alone 7” 

parties, and ‘*My poor uncle! But, Bery] 
tell you he liked it—’ 


1th S} il 


mundane auspices, have ‘Oh, yes, yes; I forgot,” she mu 
ly passionate and touching? ed, conciliatingly. 
ould Hero and Leander have Another long silence. 


cooped up in that fishing “Jack,” 


that Leander were not ‘* Yes, dearest 

m over, thereby creating ‘Not that Pm not perfectly sati 
ement and interest ? And and don't find it all delightful—but, J 
ack and Beryl, if opposed by I only wanted to ask—-do you thin 
the ligl 


eated by all the Gar- would have preferred 


1 Glyndons, doomed from birth You remember my first ide: 


Pail 


{ 


tragedy and woe, present a more digni- house. 

: eal; a 
and rounded aspect of romance dur It was a brilliant idea, but, you 
ojourn at Owls’ Roost? For an obdurate government couldn't | 
ed apology it must be confess been induced at so short notice to disp 


ever was the cause, whether, some worthy individual and give 
much worldly ease or too appointment,” 


) \ 
ul aptitude Tor the heroic, then It's a pity, she returned, with an 
unimpressive. stracted air; ‘* for there is so much I co 
fe the next say to you if we were in 


began their pienie iif 


ass ngularly 
. a light-hous 
ng with much sprightliness. Get- fromthe world. A light-house is so g 


ting breakfast presented certain difficulties and high.” 
and humorous situations, which they en ‘Well, what is it you ant to sa 


It rained hard apparently *” set Be ryl ? Is it too flat to talk her 
in ber storm,” Jack demanded, practically. ‘* There’s a g 


deal of scouring and rubbing to do i 
Beryl, light-house, I believe. The work 


for a long Novem 
| her-wise air, 

said 
reverting principles. occupy our time, which might be a go 
ave such worlds t say lo each thing.” 

“Oh, people who love each other do 
need to have their time occupied, 
little bride returned, serenely. 


and we Shailt Have no ib 


I should say not,” Jack muttered, 
lance through a very Jack could do no less than kiss 
allantly repudiate the most distant 


a queer long oO 
and grimy window-pane,outupon and ¢g 

‘ay flat wet landseape possibility of ennui in her presence. 
that is what we like,” protested * You didn’t happen to put a pack 
kei 


eards in your travelling bag?” he ask 
, ves, yes; certainly,” Jack assured presently. 

l, suspicious haste ** No, dear; certainly not.” 

Beryl washed the breakfast dishes with ‘*Or a book ?” 

few conveniences, Jack manfully tend ‘*No, Jack. Why, you don’t want t 


the fires. These homely duties were read, do you ? 


performed with spirit and a certain pic ‘*Not at all—not at all, my dear. 
ueness, and sweetened by expres- simply inquired.” 

Beryl smiled brightly at him. H 
Presently sue 


Lresq 
sions of mutual affection and apprecia 

\fter their labors they seated them- smiled brightly at her. 
n the ascetic sofa, the long rainy walked across the room and searched het 
Surely travelling bag. 

‘* What are you looking for ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing of any importance. 


day stretching on before them. 
the hour for unbounded soul revelation 
liad now struck. Silence reigned in the 
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vy thought one of the girls might 


iropped lace-work in here. 


my 
surely don’t want to sew to-day 


ot, dearest 


yu 

Jack. I was 
] i] } } +] 

Vallantiy exchanged their 


+ { 


py rfee satisfaction. 
Oo mocKer infer that thev were act 
of themselves and 


Ah 


Was 


eary place 


the 


no: their secret 
not to-day that 
half 


the prospect of a series of 


mret time. 


iy deeper. It 


¢ | them, but confessed to 


vn souls 


yws stretching on throu rh that dis 


ovember weather, far from the im 


inate family, but far too from books, 


music, from warm hearth-stones, 


e pleasant sound of friendly human 


'’ thought Beryl, ‘‘ the dreary sea, 
mal rain, the melancholy wind, the 
» and dirt and chilliness and discom 
ind no chance to surprise lim with 
toilets.” 
hat 
stly wind and ghastly sea, and rain 


‘onfound it!’ mused Jack: ‘‘t 


eats and dogs, and not a cigar, and 
rfeit of canned horrors instead of a 
stian dinner!” 

ryl regarded the watery horizon, and 
this 


an involuntary sigh. Jack at 


ent yawned, They turned and look 
itlly al each other. 
You aren't lonesome, Beryl ?” 
The little with 


mded was somewhat hollow and high, 


laugh Wilieh she re 
less spontaneous than ler usual mirth- 
note. 

You yawned, Jack. | 
sleepy -? 


liope you're 
Whereupon, to refute the insinuation, 
wahe d Loo, and his histrionie attempt 

is even less successful than hers, being, 
leed,a lamentable failure, and as unlike 
mest Jack Gardine’s voice as if the owls 
mn the shelf had united in one demoniae 
ot. It would scarcely have surprised 
Beryl had they opened their twelve 
1a loudly expressed the derision which 


DeAKS 


heir uncanny stare indicated ; for be- 


ve the close of that endless first day 
is fully persuaded that the Owls’ Roost 


she 


scheme wasa prodigious mistake, But what 
could she do? She herself had originated 

clothed it with radiant colors, and con- 

need Jack that it 
of paradise. If, after all her enthusiasm, 
she should be the first to lose courage and 
patience, and worse still, if she should 


would be a foretaste 


plainly admit that his presence 
more than sufficient to make sun 
a shady place , Lo lil 


Nove 


glorify a cold and dirty room, what would 


ln a mber storm, and 


he think of her consistency, of he ilfee 


No: although 


fly to Ja 


. that 
KhHewWw Cll thal 


lion ¢ 


sne 


il she should ‘K and put herarms 


round his neck, and say, “Jack de this 


WuUSecravie DUSINESS 


lake me 


DaACK 


comply 


ven suspected 


alacrity would not, could 


ili er arriage iile 


idenee Of vaelllation ho 


not if Owls’ Roost should prove her death 
Meanwhile 


course of re 


Jacek, advancing by another 


had arrived at the 


ionleg 


Same determination She proposed it 


how ean I be the Weary OF Il 


asked himself, * would be un 
callant, ungenerous, almost eru Wi 


out a cigar, it’s rather hard lines \ man 


IS nervous and Irrilabie In spite ol him 


self when he can'tsmoke But that, awain, 


was a part of Beryl’s happy thought. She 


had said, ‘Only each other, and the world 


far off, and cigars did seem so inappropri 
{ 


ale and commonplace.’ 


but 


| Suppose they 
ld give five dol 
Well, if she can 
Last 


men 


are,” he reflected, ** 
lars for one this minute. 
bear it, 1 ean I won't complain 

night it excited her to have me even 
tion that coming here was her plan ] 
won't remind her of it. IT won't open my 


lips. Iean hold out as long as she can. 
We 
I wonder how long she ean stand it 7 
to Thank 


He eyed her curiously 


sha'n’t starve or freeze, I presume. 
It’s 
three Ww ee ks how Liree 


Girls 


SYIVInYg 
Weeks. 


are queer creatures,” he mused, liv lpless 


before his peculiar probl m | wonder, 


now. if it would be possible for her to hold 


out three weeks ? | wonder how she real 


ly feels about it? I can’t and won't ques 


tion her, and Beryl is a darling, if Owls 
> : i 
Roost is : aden 


In spite of Beryl’s longing for absorb 


ing conversational topics, the more she 
ransacked her intellect, the less she found 
** Jack,” she began, resolutely, ‘* | want 
you to tell me 
* Well,” he 


humor, 


all vour secrets.’ 
returned, with rreat rood 
You 


demand my money 


thats sudden! might as 


well—better, in fact 
or my life. I have no secrets, Bery 

sis Whi, Jack!” 

‘*Upon my word I haven't any,” 
protested. 


he 
‘**T know it sounds green, but 








> + : 1 : 
was a fellow so little mysteri 
m 
) i that DOYS id expemences 
) Some do: some dont 





your 
( S 2 ( reieve you to 
to 1 she continued, despair 
ember anything in particu 

needn't look so sad about it 

! er felt remorse 
thank you I don't make 
sto early pietv, but my life has 
urand square so tar As to 
n not worth a cent.” 

oked in his inwenuous, lauchineg 
r She was batiled again. 


IS direction 


Whv, have you had secrets, Beryl ? 


” } 
isa secret, he de 


**'W hat 


it they knew we 


famous 
renerousl vy. would 
| were here 


1! And, Beryl, 


you're fond of them, per 

can vet psome as we go along 
ndhand, but up to three 

S } en WV could eolle i lara 
( ffectionatel ind felt reé 

his ¢ erful tone Again she 
\ hopeful-gleam shone in het 
eagerly suggested: ‘* But. 

u may not call it a secret—yvou 
tten [ve read that men 

S S have 


You must 


» [ mean. 


} Sore be av @iS¢ 


darl Was she fair ? 


Did you write 


Did you 


verses to her? 


e vou a lock of her hair? Did 

vi vou, or did her parents dis- 
of vou stupid things! Have 
pt her letters How I wish vou 


here, that we might read them 


lery over them! Tell me all, 
) t be alraiad lam not Jealous. 
sympathize with you, and 


ere, may I inquire, did all this 
piace : demanded 
I don’t know. It must have hap- 
| oston. or on some journe Aa 

it just didn’t, Beryl Glyndon;” 


] ked —_ . 
iooKeda serious, 


‘k stood up and 
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‘This may sound greener than |] 


[ neve) 


no secrets; but the truth is, 


any girl but you, and except for t] 
flurry about Bob 
*Bob!'” 


il 


she murmured, contem 





hy , , 
Except for that. 


[ always exp ( 
[don 


lover-ly. 1 


marry you, and nobody else, 
the Gardines are very 
certainly not romantic 
‘I fear the Glyndons aren't ¢ 
she added, in a crestfallen way. 
‘Pp 
But 


SOK ya} 


the Gardines have mad 


husbands,” he continued 
*andif Um half such a good husb 
it’s more than [expect 


my father is, 


and you may thank your stars.’ 


‘i's Why, I do already,” she interp 
Then why are you disappointed 
** Disappointed! Oh, Jacek, it 


that at all. 
** Well, 


time [m threescore 


I'm proud of you.” 
whatever it was, perhaps 
and ten I sha 
a different tale to tell Vil 
idea seems to pl ase you,” | 
a bright lauch. 

She would have been less than wor 
not to be happy in his assurance « 
fulness. Still another hope had 
still to T 
It had been far from thei 


No secrets. no love affairs upon 
dilate, and 


three weeks 
giving. 
tion to obey Aunt Susan's parting 
tion. but Beryl now began oOo n 
upon the possibility of making 
of yielding. It 


of leaving Owls’ 


would be tne on 

Roost with some 
blance of dignity Vacue s ispicions f 
ted through her mind that there were ce 


tain inconveniences and disadvantages at 


tending a young married couple wl 


Oo i 
always been near neighbors, and hac 


calm, virtuous, and happy 
found herself regretting the absence 


incident 


hives S 


in their combined store of rei 
iniscence, and she realized, not without 
conscience 


pang of for her previot 


gratitude, that the kaleidoscopic group 


ings of a large family connection jn 
fruitful opportunities 


cule, and 


for censure, 


sareasm, Which even in 
amiable cireles impart a piquant relish t 
conversation. To “how like 


last 


remark 
lunatic Aunt Susan looked 
night, with her cap awry!” 


ere 
could now 
scarcely create a smile, whereas to sce 
Aunt Susan and her cap, and to mildl) 


chuckle and deride, was a stimulating lit 


tle pastime. 
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, } ’ ’ 1 
desperateiv tried books succeeded better 
these bright and agreeable \ ng ait 


e voung people of 


the fashion 
rarely without somethir 
and she read enti 
y amusement, as she p 
rogressive euchre 5 
pleased her somewhat 
a) ite pudding } 
nt had to 
one which she 


a place in 


"own 


the modest 


is one o her 
5 is complete iV Satished 
ind of the writer behind his 
‘orasped, much rhit 
mpses of his soul Whvshould 

Q She filled her comfe 

e in life ve 

ected her to 


necessal 


e had nev or c-f ‘ not 


with them, 


S Cons 


and comf 


} 


don't 9 
h amiable indifference 
wasa boy. | 
Why, Beryl, 
Dickens 2?” 
think Robert 
spl ndid 7 
r—when I know wh i 
Now what reminded you 


ert ( ‘raddock SO 
already 


l: and at best 
versation restricted to Don’t 


and Do vou like that ? with 


answers. 1s not conducive to wes 
promenades and_ ple terl 
the green pastures and still been blankly gaz 


} 


's of faney. She soon abandoned as and old Dr. Mason 


book eatechism., It seemed to sur ited from acceptir 
Jack vastly; and really, with »and Glyndon hosp 
¢ there to suggest it, was, she felt, ed ie station. not t 


most awkward and far- fetched. They felicity of the young 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































S » thought of it!—but merely to 
n good-speed, and this out of 
Oo dship and proper respect for the 
lan es 
Cousin Thomas and old Dr. Mason be 
ing lerly and pedantic, and accustomed 
to 1 people and things where they be- 
longed, were sorely perplexed. The prop 
er place for Mr. and Mrs. John Gardine 
\ »l) usiy one OF those cars It re 
a . ned as if something ought to be 
dk They looked for the conductor, 
but Lal ¢ seaped They evravely decided 
to <« e to Lamp vick, where thev found 
that rooms for the young couple had been 
au ordered Warm, light, fragrant with 
flowers sent with affeetionate notes and 
care of congratulations, the dove-cot was 
ready, but where were the doves ? 


The old gentlemen, with the kindest 


tions in the world, decided that it 


wou d be best to telegraph down to Pine 


vill [f everything was in order, the 
telegram would do no harm. If some 
thing serious had oceurred, the sooner the 
fam S were aware of it the better for 
all parties. This eminently reasonable 
and harmless conclusion was destined to 
create inpreeedented commotion in the 
two great Pineville clans. Old Dr. Ma 
son telegraphed to his colleague Glyndon, 
Cousin Thomas aecentuated their fore 
bodings by wiring Cousin Thorpe Gardine, 
and each felt it ineumbent upon him to 
sotten the news w ith ‘Don't bea L.rIOUS. 

hic friendly injunction by telegraph 
is the reverse of reassuring 


’. Glyndon and Judge Gardine held a 


solemn midnight conference. When two 
vi people on their wedding journey, 
reasoned the indulgent papas, stray from 
thie ten track, there is surely nothing 
alarming in that; on the contrary, the 
thought of their undisturbed billing and 
cooing is gratifving to all right-minded 
persons But is it natural, is it rational, 
is it spectable,for them to separate them 


selves from their indispensable adjuncts 
trun Could a pretty bride be induced 
to deprive herself of all her dainty belong 
ines, expressiv designed to increase the in 
fatuation of her adoring slave? Never, 
declared the papas in council. Then what 
had happened? Was it illness, accident, 
or foul play ) There was nothing to do 
but to wait till morning, when probably 
the mystery would be explained. In the 
mean time nothing was to be said to alarm 
the women, 
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But when was a secret kept in a 
of such dimensions ?, Some one over}, 
or half heard. Before ten the next 
ing all the Gardines and Glyndons 
fluttering to and fro, and the air was 
with extraordinary suggestions, susp 
and ominous fancies: for fear m LK¢ 
most prosaic soul imaginative 
Thanksgiving preparations—that ¢ 
tournament on the Field of the Kits 
with lists open to young and old 
stopped short. Even Aunt Sus; 
too agitated to concentrate her 


upon her renowned mince-meat 
fame had gone forth through all 
England and beyond. 

At noon a small Glyndon of a pract 


turn of mind, who had thoroughly si 


the perplexing question for himse 
denly inquired: ** Papa, will they rec 
the bodies? How do they recover bodies 


papa Q” At this chastly picture, dra 
by juvenile innocence and uncons 
ness, Beryl’s sisters burst into tears, a 
rushed frantically from the room. 

It would seem that familiarity with tel 
egraphic messages ought to impart a 
tain calmness to our interpretation of 
them. But when they do not relate 
business, when they cease to be the « 
monplace record of a fact, when they b 
cin to touch upen our inner life and 
ings, they are often inscrutable, if 1 
alarming, The technical conditions 
the transmission of the message may 
perfect, the batteries may do their wo 
but the magnetic current fails to 
from brain to brain, and the receiver asks 
in dismay, What can this mean / 

It was unfortunate that several friends 
chose to envelop the simplicity of then 
thought in the mysterious perforated dic 
tion of a telegraph message, tle apertures 
of which the Gardines and Glyndons i 


their abnormal mental condition filled in 
lugubriously. <A facetious individual star 
tled them with this: 

‘* Congratulations or condolences your 
loss but their gain forgot day unaccount 
able.” 

‘* * Porgot day unaccountable?” mut 
tered Judge Gardine, pushing up his spec 
tacles with a bewildered look. 

‘* He means he forgot that a day is un 
accountable—we know not what a day 
may bring forth,” sobbed lis wife. 

‘‘And dear Beryl looked so rosy and 
beautiful only yesterday morning,” be- 
wailed a second cousin. 
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vy doesn’t it mean it’s unaccounta 
he forgot to telegraph on the we d 
demanded Aunt Susan Glyn- 


voice even sterner than usual, 


the text 
} 


1Malg 


matter-of-fact reading of 


ected with reproachful and 

. lol ars | { , 
he says conaoliences, dont Vou 
, 


1a he plainly all ides to our’ loss an 


he evidently knows all about it.” 


Lunt Susan never had any sympa 


oor darling Beryl! Poor dear Jack!” 
Susan was rarely routed, but rug 
ommon-sense had no chance here. 
a rushing young woman, who 
to inform Beryl’s sister that 
iired for the bride at se 
ymplished the following 
Beryl missing search everywhere in 
ineonsolable Ida.” 
» commotion, more tears, more hys 
Several Gardines and Glyndons 
The 
t have chosen eight more fatally 


| 


themselves to bed vriter 


‘iate words had it been her malign 


1 to inerease the general panic, 


suggested that this was Ida’s well- 
nu stvle, and that the loss of her thim- 


a ie 
vould be accompanied by melodra- 
‘laments. 

asy 


straightforward, e inquiry, 


: } 
re’s Jack on a postal-card, seem 


convey a Sinister undertone, and 


a quiver of pain through the lacer 
A heavy 

a belated gift for Beryl, was wept 
‘and handled tenderly, for 


family heart. silver fish- 
who could 
lif the dear girl would ever, ever use it ? 
Amid the manifold blessings growing 
yma large family connection a few dis- 
iuntages must inevitably appear, and 


he Gardine and Glyndon faction pos- 


ssed fifty three hearts, it was no less re- 
onsible for as many tongues, some of 
ch, after several hours of uncertainty 
d painful surmise, searcely distinguish- 
Thy friend hath 
friend 


The friends of the 


1 fact from fiction. 


friend. Thy friend's hath a 


iend, 


ends’ friends of the Gardines and Glyn 


> } 499 
Be aisereet. 


lons seized this unprecedented morsel of 

ws with greedy rapture, and shortly the 
omniscience which people are apt to ar- 
rogate to themselves in regard to their 
affairs 
Gloomy views expressed by Jack, pessi- 


mistic tendencies in Beryl, were distinctly 


was made manifest. 


ei¢hbors’ 


remembered, and their peculiar cond 


even the expression of their eyes, at 


railway station on their wedding mort 


nad i 


that all 


many now caer lared that they 


With an inward conviction 


not as it Sho 


The 


fuse to 


yndons migh 
ut no 
afflicted f: 


Lhe 


Gardi 
race 
Lhe 


pe rson outside 


hesitate ail aisaster 


need 
nothing less 
the Gar 


hame It was 


Weide 
local political opponents of 


and Glyndons dwelt upon with 


{ 


argument agaist thie 


Satisiaclioh as an 


Presidential candidate supported by those 


families. Some good souls thought that 


it V a judgeme nt upon the Gardines for 


Unitarians, while others trusted it 


esson to Dr. Gl 


being 
would be a yndon not to 
With his 


W orst 


hve wing Bassoon de 


fly in the face of Providence 


ideas on vivisection and cremation. 


of all, the Pineville 


voted a column of bombast to it th mon 


: ‘ 
umental headings and a forest ol excluma 
tion points 


It be gan 


A Mysterious Dis ip 


pearance in Life. The Bassoon 


possessed a liarger supply of adjectives 


than any other ne 


Wspaper of its 


| } ; 
the country, and if paraded every 


** But in 


it had chronicled one of 


1: "ple 
LhIs occasion. our jast 


the most 
iant and joyful social events” which 


had * 


the tintinnabulation of wedding be 


congregated the élite of Pinevill 
iis 


rhe‘ blushing bride,” the ** happy groom, 


the “splendid cortége,” © ror 


Lfeous 


toilets of the fair sex, legant and 


crowded recept and 


on 100 hospitable 


the 
luxurious mansion of our distinguished 


fellow-eitizen, Dr. G n in fact, all the 


sonorous epithe ts which h id a | dae ned 
the reporter's heart the previous evening 
d to usher 
Muse. 


d itself to no pos 


now did double duty, and serve 


in his conception of the Tragie 
The Bassoon committe 
itive opinions. It said that delicacy for 


bade it to enter into details, but it alluded 
the 


would 


to those trunks at Boston station in 


terms which draw te: from a 


irs 


hardened criminal. The story of the love 
ly young bride who disappe ared in a chest 
during her wedding festivities y 
parati 


1 


cept that Jack and Beryl, being two 


iously introduced as a 


» ©X 
per 
bride and bride rrootin and 


SOnS aisap 


pearing, not in, but from, two chests or 
trunks, it was obvious that the 


ment of the Pineville sensation exceed- 


tragic eie 











ed t of the old tale twofold The 
grace and beauty of the young couple 
wel } rn rm colors, and their 
virtu received that illoved praise 
{ average mortal only enjoys 
ivished upon himself or the 
d irted n short, the Bassoon was SO 
tear ual t it seemed to spread 
L vas eral } over all Pineville 
hey s e extra editions of that pa 
pe ( reporter's salary was doubled 
t dat He was a very honest 
\ in In spite of his fine writing, 
d e supported his lowed mother 
the merea of his pa Was a blessing 
the fir but by no means the last, which 
res ed from the mysterious disappear 
Lii¢ ‘ Mi and Mrs John Gardine 
[’ cond day after the wedding the 
Boston and New York papers had the 
ne hich they published without 
nal ind with less demonstrative in 
time vith the parties concerned than 
had flated the Pineville re ning Bas 
Sor n the city papers reached 
Pineville their brief statement of the dis 
ippeara and floating conjectures of 
evil seemed like judicial confirmation of 
Il { 1\ 
| » fa es were in a truly pitia 
bli n, and inelined more and more 
to a view of the case When any 
tre? n rice ventured to say, ‘' Aften 
a proved; there is no evi 
dei it Jack and Beryl are not well 
! ry somewhere it would be met 
by f remonstranes ‘But where, 
e « they be Have we not in 
quired ery hotel along the route ? 
Are Ja und Beryl persons ore does not 
S¢ e€ dd \re they easy to lose 
inte ess they are l-o-s-t for-ey-er ?” 
vay er day they waited in miserable 
su They telegraphed in every di- 
rec 1" They were in communication 
police of several cities. The 
ne} s members of the family became 
ne delirious, and the stoutest-hearted 
went ut th pallid faces and speaking 
) S there were death in the house. 
Kj ( S passed Not a trace of Jack 
ih a 1D? cle 
| rainina ste idily at Owls’ Roost. 
\ JACK AT BAY 
The sixth day after Jack Gardine’s wed 
ding, as the train from Pineville to Bos 


ton stopped at a small way-station, two 
figur 


cures emerged from the gloom, and a 
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man’s voice applied in a subdued ¢ 


a compartment, into which the 


quickly and quietly passed. 
*T don’t know whiy we ougihit 
guilty,” whispered Beryl, beneat 
veil, ‘‘but somehow we do, cd 
Jack 2?” 

‘T feel like a fool,” 
it will be all 


he 


replies 


right as SOON as We r¢ 
ton, for nobody will know but that 
been there all the time.” 
Beryl pushed aside the curta 


peeped cautiously through = the 


‘*There’s nobody there that wi 
she began 
‘*Oh, Jack, 


then drew back sud 
if there isn’t Mr. Pet 
luck! Whiy cou 


conduetor been 


‘Just our 
new 
niglit 

A man with a nut-cracker jaw « 
and punched their tickets. He per 


his ceremony without apparent 


have On < 


a 


the passengers, and preserved a re) 
ble inflexibility of feature, after v 
smiled grimly, and said, with extr 
liberation, ‘* Well, it’s vou, is it 
‘** How are you, Mr. Perkins 2?” 


Jack, affable and embarrassed 
“Tm pretty Mr. Gardine 


olad to observe you're tl 


well, 
ie same.’ 
He co 


conceive why this most taciturn « 


Jack felt uncomfortable. 


should open his closely shut mo 
converse, unless the old cond ct 


knew every family his route 
league with that wretched boy-drive: 
f Owls’ 


Jack's conscious soul writhed 


on 


therefore cognizant o Roost 


Mr. Perkins’s shrewd gaze, which 
to perceive the owls, the cans, and 
eloom and dreariness of their exile 
‘*Mr. Perkins,’ stammered the 
man, with painful hilarity, *‘ you 
mention having seen 
will you ? 


yé 


uS SO near ho 
You won't say anything abo 
us on your return trip to Pineville 

‘T cuess there's been enouch tal 
you already,” drawled Mr. Perkins 

‘*He means the wedding,” thought J 
and Beryl. 

‘It’s only a joke—a little joke,” s 
poor Jack, nervous and debonair by turns 
* Tshould be obliged to you if you woul 
mention us.” 

‘Oh, it’s a joke;” and Mr. Per 
slightly cocked his left eyebrow, this 
ing the movement by which his temp 
ate facial muscles revealed surprise. 
stared at them a moment, pondering upo! 
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BERYL’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 


ful blast of the Hvening Bas ** And to-morrow 
» social convulsion in Pine and meet our frien 


isn't my kind of joke,” he weve been here 


yut LT won't spoil thei fun 
ht.” he said, nodding, and pass 
cracker jaws, which, 


Jack and Bervl were concerned, 


sing his nut 


hermetically 


nscience 


is 


ir ton 


ls’ Roost, regained activity 
spered, laug | SVmpathized, 
h found the other the cleverest 
rtaining of mortals. It was 


to recapitulate their recent tri 


I 


discomforts in a warm, comfort 
and surrounded |} llow-beings 
presence rendered an undertone 
neealiment necessary, and be ry] agvaln. 
} 1 Liesl 
she should soon have a great Lil 
r husband about life 


there would be no harm,” b 


marked, ‘if anybody should hap- afford 


us Still, people would talk aown and have a 
v tostart the ball rolling at Pine dining-room, where it 


pon finding there are a great many pr 


‘**And no canned things 


nd they would insist u 


have been.” 
them for all the 


gasped Beryl ‘But we must change our O 
it’s better to keep things quiet as. toilets, for we both look as if 

Jack agreed, complacently. through the wars Thos 
were once a food distance from Thev ll be up directly, won't tl 


Neither of them had observe 


he, eager, confidential, they steams d boy's face as Beryl ordered her 


l] be as bold as lions 


Boston. The brightness of their He now entered the room, at 


: 
A 

1 morning had redescended upon hand, a newspaper in the 

Surely the wind was tempered to tioned himself directly in 


ese shorn lambs, for when Jack, having young couple, scrutinizing 


iffled Beryl as fast as possible into a telligent and unabashed ey 


lage, went to give up his cheeks, the ** Look-a-here. 


who secured the trunks knew no demanded, planting 

of the great Pineville tragedy than certain spot of the paper, and 
Jack himself, and the pilgrims, whol- from it to Jack and Beryl, from 
uneonscious of danger, rounded this it, with an air of verifying deta 
iwerous point. Jack decided that it ‘Ts the boy an idiot 7” said Jae 


ild be wiser not to go to the Lampwick, in spite of himself, and seizing 


to choose instead a hotel never pat- It was the Pineville Kvening Ba 


zed by the Gardines and Glyndons. ‘*Good God!” he exclaimed. 


Now we are safe! 


he exclaimed, rub read this 


¢ his hands gleefully, as the door Together th inned 
sed behind the man who had shown account of ir mysterious 


il 


em to their pleasant rooms ance. Beryl grew pale, and 
w] { voured tl 


‘Now we are at rest and happy,” eried red, while the d 
Beryl, taking off her hat, ringing for a enraptured eves. He had discovered them 
pitcher of ice-water, and approaching the himself. It was more fun than the dime 
warm grate. show. 
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‘Well, yer haven't suicided yet, have 
er? When are yer goin’ ter?’ This he 


propounded somewhat authoritatively, as 


if he were a heavy stockholder in the 
Spec lat n 

Jack stalked to the door, loeked it, and 
pocketed the key He repeated this pre 


cau mary measure in the mner room 
, He felt 
that he was on the stage with a live hero. 
“Oh: 


Jac dear Jack. it is terrible! Let us 





cht was boundless. 
is weeping violently, 


them to forgive us 
How could they think anything so awful, 


But Jacek Gardine was in no melting 
mood. On the contrary, the thought that 
he and be ry] had become a public sensa 
tion threw him, for the first time in his 


amiable, placid, easy 


going life, into a 
towertn®@ passion 
‘ 


Confound the Bassoon’s impudence! 


Am | in leading-strings? Am I not of 


ag (He was, being precisely wenty- 
. ? +} +] se ; 9 7 
one and three months. ) Hasn't a man 
the right to go where he pleases on his 
wedding journey, and stay as long as he 


ishes Suppose I'd chosen to stay a 
month at Owls’ Roost, would it be any of 
Isn’t Owls’ Roost 
It's a very cood place too 
Must 


aman suffer this penalty because he went 


the Bassoon’s business ? 
my property ¢ 


quiet, re tired, and healthy sea-air 


there without confiding his intention to 
ille Hrening Bassoon ?’ 


Oh, the ineffable rapture of the boy! 


‘ Jack, dearest Jacek,” interposed Beryl], 
tearfully, ‘‘don’t be so excited. Think 
how anxious and miserable they all are; 
and it’s my fault—mine alone. Let us 


ro home 


now and explain, and make 
things right.” 

Jack stopped his leonine stalking, and 
looked at her. ‘*“Go home? explain ?” 
he began, more calmly. ‘‘ Not much. See 
here, Beryl, what I've done I’ve done, but 
Pineville sha’n't have it to gloat over. I 
don't de hy I've been a fool, but so has 
le, and the question is which is 
coing to be the bigger fool when the cur- 
tain goes down on the closing tableau.” 

‘You are good to leave me out,” she 


said, with a feeble smile. 

‘My dear,” Jack replied, with genuine 
manliness, ** now that the publie has us in 
You 
trust me, and we'll come out of this with 
fly ne " 


Beryl could not help pitying herself and 


} 


its clutches, it’s entirely my matter. 


colors 
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him, the Bassoon's language h id 
fectually submerged all their yo 
beauty in a watery grave; but Ja 
ner inspired her with confidences 
began to feel less drowned. 

, Boy,” said Jack, ‘‘ean I trust 

‘You kin,” replied the boy, ag 
scious of the foot-lights. 

‘Is there a reward offered for i 
tion about us 2” 

There is.” 

‘Where did you get hat infer 
per i 

‘My gran’ma in Pineville she 

Jack looked at his wateh. ‘If 
hold your tongue to your gran’ma 
ville and to everybody else, and 
cet off instantly to the Boston and A 
station, I'll double the reward, 
it is. Vl start you in business 
your friend.” 

‘Oh, V1l help yer for nothin’, s 
enthusiastic boy. ‘‘I never was 


thing of this sort before. lL neve 
any suiciders.” 

Jack frowned. ‘You come to 
Pineville, and if you've held your t 
you won't be sorry.” 

‘But ain't yer goin’ to suicide at 
demanded the boy, with evident « 
pointment. 

At the repetition of the word 
Jack felt made him ridiculous, | 
very red, and 


look after the luggage, and have 


answered shortl 


riage instantly at the ladies’ entrance 
Beryl veiled her face closely. 
muffled his throat to his ears and t 
of his nose, and pulled his hat ove 
eyes. Speechless and shrinking, the 


ried down and precipitated themselves i 


the friendly shadows of the carriage )1 
vided by the faithful boy, who spee 


convoyed a porter with the trunks 
flight was all but successfully accomp 
ed, when an emissary from the Argus 
office accosted them with: 

“Why, you've just 
you? 


arrived, hav 
Anything wrong?) Anything 
matter with your rooms ?” 
‘‘Nothing at all,” returned Jack 
treating as much as possible into the 
of his searf, while Beryl sat as still 


e) 


she were concealing stolen diamonds 


the sleeve of her ulster. 
hotel, beautiful, first class—the finest 
tel I ever saw. 


along. Ive had bad news.” 


The other stared at the trunks in 


“It’s a splend 
But—but I must go rig 


ui 





{ 
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BERYL’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 


light of the electric lamp. ‘Well, 
rv for that, Mr Mr. 
n,” supplied Jack, spasmodically. 
_from Nebraska.” 
we ll be pleased to have you 
Mr 
professional 
Mr 


favored the 


Win Green,” the hotel man said, 


urbanity. ‘Pleasant 
Gre¢ n!” 

fugitives at the sta- 
ey saw no familiar face They 


ll able to secure a state-room;: and 


nductors and porters we 


Bervl. ‘‘ there is no 1 
Wandering Je \ 


and we'll 


sighed 
We are li 
in Chieago, 


ce the 
Snap ¢ 
it them,” Jack returned 
dont 
to go home and clear ay 


When | remem| 


are deat 


Want to shap my 
He SUSPICLONS. 
| and we Ca 
two 


hey think we 
the truth 


. t seems too eruel 


em KHOW lor W Lit 
winced as he pictured his fathe 
but 


tv-eight hours more of 


‘ul faee, answered, resol itel vy, 
t won't kill 
em, if they aren't dead to-night.” 

Why, Jack, | 


never so betore 


don't recognize you. 
1were ’ 
No wonder. 


Serve d as 


My dear, just let 


I never before 
yall for Pineville. 
nage this. 


ous; 


spomevodyv s going to be 


but they who laugh last laugh 


gut, Jack, you are sorry, aren't you ?” 
Il be sorry for them when I’m in 
‘he declared, obstinatel y. 

he looked distressed, and he relented. 
I'm most sorry for my poor father, 

‘** And darling mamma.” 

‘And my mother.” 

‘And papa too.” 

And Bob.” 

‘And Harry.” 

‘And Gertrude.” 

‘And Molly.” 

‘*And poor dear darling Aunt Susan 

They tenderly enumerated the familiar 
names, conjured up the well-known forms, 
and invested each with an unwonted au- 
reole. No annoying idiosynerasy was re 
membered. The Gardines and Glyndons, 
it would seem, were ripe for canonization. 
Only upon their beauties and graces did 
the 


wanderers dwell—Beryl in tears, and 


Jack suspiciously husky. They fe 
and 
revealed his line of march, and Beryl, 


it very 


loving, very homesick; while Jack 


his cle 


ised unswervin robedie nee, thre 


much impressed by 
themseives with the thoug 


their faces were turned a 


every hour now 


vet 


them nearer to their beloved fai 


AND THEY ALI 
EVER Al 


er 
POOLS % 
know noun 
conimit Ours 
the injured one 
They must bre 
are going to 


~matt 


‘an vou 


father is most famili f 

he wrote: ** Want fire hundred dollars 

JACK 
“Whi, ye 
**Of course 


yu don't, do you 
but father 
We are de: 


resurrect 


not 
with the style. 
must 


} 
and we oursel vi 


alarming the mourners L 
anything that would put father 1 
oughly at his ease.” 

W hile 
the runaways arrayed themsel y 
imes, and 

eve 


the 
} 


st merry mood, al 
s ‘ 


t 


awaiting Judge Gardine’ 
and charming cost 
look the world in 
now i a m¢ 
joyment from every phase of 
tion. 
when his father’s ame 

iv: Have advise d Bacon Brothe rs 
freely Ave you ill 2 
pened 2° 


Jack was so eruel as 
answer ¢c 
Di 


What ha ; hap 


“res 


‘Oh, Tean feel him still quive 
anxiety,” said Beryl. 

** He won't quiver much longer 
ville knows by this time that it’s 
of us yet 

The following surprised if not 
nant message was immediatel) 
agitated parent 

‘Certainly not What should hap- 


pen? 


>. ile never SO We and happl ” 

B.and I land happy 
lied, 

simply, ‘‘ God bless you, my children,” re- 


To which the cood old judge re 
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he had not 


mind 


most COmMmpromiis 


How nexXpres- 


d Beryl would be 


ldren done to merit 


ly ashamed of 
he ud, “and 
that I 


along 


LOSSIP, 

be swept 
TONCeC!LVADILe, un par 
ie friends’ friends 
Thev reminded one 
frequently said that 
yndons took the mat 
sly, and thi: 

an excilement 
ms merely because 
a blunder about a 


W ithout, 


or ct 


OL course, 
HNSOPrLOUS, 
Gardines and 
card any 


of 


pe ople 


’ ) ] +] , iy « 
meernead tLiemseives as 


lnportlanece, pome 
always appearing 

iv or another, bi 
line Ss and Gly ndons, it rex 
terate 


heir inve habit 


spicuous. 


Live wing Bassoon an- 
perturbable that 

, 
had 


too much eredu 


rnit 


ail 


emember how it 


inst 


iem to discountenance 


ivagant views 1n re 


pair, Whose disap 
1 time prove to be no 
of the common course 


g thus satisfactorily es 


‘laim to infallibility, the Bas 


occasion tate that its tone in 


itical matters, was 
evated, and dispassion 
1 COmpilete contrast to 
r sensationalism, sully 
urity of press and party, 
v characteristic of 


l, the Vorning lute 


respondence now took place 


its neigh 


young couple and the family. 
ntured to inquire, in the 


und delicate manner, if they 


trunks. Jack responded 
| 


m ly had the privile re 


the effeet produced by Bery l’s be 


g toilets, they would entertain no 


doubts whether she were in possess 
her wardrobe. At the same time he 
like on his own account to protest 
any furtherimputations of imbe¢ 
was at a loss to know why he 
followed on his wedding journey 
tele 


adoubts of his 


and 
to take 


terical rrams most unfla 


QDIULILY 
nd his wife. 


sell 


ed Judge 


don't blame the boy,’ 


don't bla 


Our 


Gardine—** I 
Our prying questions! imp 
ty!” 


cal presume nothing could be n 


noving than our attitude,” retur 


Glyndon, ‘‘as they have no s ISpl 
its cause.’ 


** Now that the f our 
I could almost forget the stupid st 
it weren't 


load is of 
for the nece ssity of bie 
the news to Jack.” 
‘*He will be 
vith a smile. 
“Who ean blame him? But t 


furious,” said tli 


letter of his demands a full explan 


broke Lie 


Accordingly the judge 


pleasant 


| news to his dear boy ten 
‘egretfully, deprecatingly, almost as 


With his long 


alone were at fault. 


the Pineville He 
Bassoon, and anxiously awaited 


he sent a copy of 
os 

eXplosion., 
As might h 

not reply by return mail 


been expected, Jack did 
He let a fe 


‘to collect himself,” the { 


ave 
days elapse § 
thers in council agreed 

When the answer finally came, tears of 
proud affection moistened the old gent 
man’s eyes. Anything more high-toned 
than Jack’s attitude could searecely be in 
agined. He wrote briefly, did not dilat 
upon his feelings, but in a restrained and 
impressive manner begged one service of 
his father as the only reparation that 
could be made—silenee, absolute and en 
during silence, in regard to the weddi 
for it was evident that the m« 
innocent question about their harmless 


journey; 


little trip to Chicago would awaken in 
him and Beryl] painful memories and sug 
gestions of the odious crime imputed 

them. Neither complaint nor reproa 
In return the 
would rely upon the considerate and di 


should pass their lips. 


icate reserve of their family and friends 
to ignore, to forget. 

This struck the judge as reasonable and 
fine. Some young men might enjoy jok 
ing upon such a theme, but not his son. 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


1 the Gardines and Glyndons now 
land implored Jack and Beryl to 
for Thanksgiving; and they, with 
appearance of gracefully yielding 

) rn wish to the general good, deign 

) appeased, and to arrive the eve of 
t day 

been in reality raised from 
have been wel 

The 


laughed and cried over them, felt 


1. they could not 
vith warmer demonstration 


m, caressed them, and could uot let 
Lione 

vl was as rosy as a peach, and wore 
her 
prettier 


vrold owl with ruby 
She seemed 


eyes on 


hh chain even 


harming, Jack thoug 


nore ¢ 
son with all her pretty and charming 
s while she found that he never 
kked handsomer and more manly than 
inst a rich background of brothers 
At the Thanksgiving dinner Jack made 
like of which for warmth 


speech the 


nd eloquence was never heard in Pine 


le. If now and then his eyes twinkled 


mischief when he glanced at Beryl, 


ing trembled in his voice as he 


lauded the time-honored customs and tra 
aitions of the day. His remarks were 


exhaustive, and triumphantly ushered in 


every legitimate attribute of a 


Thanksgiving 


conven 
tional banquet oration, 
from the heroie Pilgrim Fathers down to 
the 


minee-pies, and the 


festive turkey, the rich and spicy 


imposing plum-pud 


and very gallant and manly he 
| 


he closed clowing tribute 


the 


witha 
lv ties, old associations, a id 

re on the home hearth-stone. It 
was a veritable apotheosis of Thanks 
viving 


The 


proud of hil rf 


Gardines and Glyndons were 


themselves, of one an 
that 


] » 1 ldine wre 
the weddlh it was 


1] 


other, and tacitly remembering all 
had happened since 
Warn 
that 
God 


bless the 


acclamations and tears and 


tender 


with 


hand clasps and laughter 
they responded to Jack’s fervent 
bless Thanksgiving Day! God 


family!” 


Chita’s Easy Chair. 


\ TERRY CHRISTMAS to all, 


and to all 
a good-night!’ They are words 

fthe tinkline verses which are as familiar and 
ely to be enduring as any lines in our 
The man not 
ed among our poets, and while every 
the * Visit from St. Nicholas,” 
body probably can reeall any other poem 
the author. Itwas | 
to brisk and melodious form tlie 
iristmas feeli 
s the faney of childhood sees him 
is the 


‘iving which 


the 


rature. who wrote them is 


ly knows 


is good fortune to put 
universal 
and to describe Santa Claus 
The good 
» genius of the 
ag dloes not 
the refinements of philosophy and specu 
m upon their spiritual fitness, but 

nerous hand showers them upon old 


Season, 


invite nor pel 


with 
and 
ing as the rain descends upon the just and 
unjust. It is the great and affluent giv- 
y of food and drink and doles and toys and 
that rejoices the heart of man or boy. 
Yet it is undeniable that this tradition of 
inta Claus has become almost as oppressive 
it is delightful. Santa Claus himself, in- 
d, lias the cap of Fortunatus. His baskets 
11 stores are self-replenishing, and when he 
wrives upon the roof the very gifts for every 
ive and taste peer out of his pockets and push 
themselves into his hands, and he has only to 
slide down chimney, and there are the capa- 
cious stockings cagerly awaiting him and 
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ready to stretch to the utmost to receive his 
Santa Claus is a happy fel 
of such 
Pied 
and if we 
we 
to which all 
bewitching 


eracious largess, 
low. as indeed how could the fountain 
universal happiness help being? The 
Piper is only one of his disguises, 
could that 
should tind that the 
the children 
tale of the coming gifts at ¢ 
But the dis¢ ipl s of Santa ¢ 
roys and 
the saint himself. 
way or Fourteenth 
Street with intent to fit yours 


onee catch duncing dervish 
merry music 
the 
hristmas. 
laus, his vice 
different from 
To sally forth into Broad 

Strect or Twenty-third 
If out as a Santa 
most bewildering of de 
lightful undertakings. A poor book - lover 


whom thi knew used to say that 


iper is merely 


substitutes, are very 


Claus is one “the 


to save his money was to go into 
could 


wis rec- 


the only way 
all the book-stores, and in see ng Chat he 
not buv evervthing that he wanted, he 
ing. So at ¢ 
the embarrassment of ric] 
and the 
of going unfed from the very fulness of the 
possible supply. The fascinated and confused 


loiterer, as willing to buy as anoth- 


onciled to buying not iristmas 
es moderates eX 
gaping stocking is 


pense, in danger 


one thing 


er, and unable to buy all, stares and admires, 
and universally desires, and buys nothing, In 
the happy enchantment of the 
erything seems to him fairer and more attract- 


ive than anything else, and he returns, how 


spec tacle ev- 
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often! jaded, delighted, daz 
full of tancies and his heart 
with his hands empty 

The empty handed, howey 
The full-handed, indeed, are 
of the pleasantest Christmas specta 
satisfaction of the disciple who has 
ward conscious that he has secured what ey 


les ‘i Lh Bi 


tens home- 


ery stocking at his chimney most desires is as 
serene as that of the pare nt bird winging nest 
ward with the plumpest of worms in his bill. 
That \ t smile is the forecast of ¢ | 
hap ne The beaming parental faces glo. 
with t rit of happy homes. The street 
seems to full of hurrying benedictions 
“Merry Christmas to all, : to all a good- 
night! 

Sut as we linger along the Christmas streets 
and su y the lavish profusion of costly or 
tasteful or useful or beautiful or fanciful de 
vices arm the gold ana silver from the 
wayfarer’s purse, we may well wonder wheth- 
er Santa Claus himself, should some mishap 
befall his journey in mid-air, and some one of 
his fleet team, Dasher or Dancer, perhaps, or 
Donder or Blitzen, should cast a celestial shoe 
or trip over a snow-flake, or the whole team 
shy as Jack Frost sparkles by—whether Santa 
Claus, if dade nly obliged to renew his freight, 
and alighting for that purpose in the holiday 
city, might not for a moment be a little lost in 
the delicious perplexity, and forget his blithe 
some errand in his own delight. Certainly, as 
he passes long, his heart might justly dilate 
with a generous vanity in the consciousness 
that of all saints in the calendar he is most 
sincerely and universally worshipped—if, in- 
deed, Saint Valentine, a little later, did not 
dispute the palm. 

If the imagination of the child—and “: 
hts are long, long thoughts” 
eal its Christmas secrets, doubtiess 

ll see it shaping for his wonder the 
woods of Santa Claus, in which the 
is all of Christmas trees lit with tiny 


ind blossoming, bevond apple trees in 
June, with rare and beautiful gifts, while yet 
from out that blooming realm of everlasting 
green the monareh, muffled from the cold, 
comes gliding overthe hoar-frost with airy rein- 
deers tinkling in the chi ly moon, To share 
that midnight ride, to behold the multitudi- 
nous stockings, and to return to the realm of 
eternal Christmas gifts, is a vision not beyond 
the daring imagination of the boy who, in the 
joy of the Christmas morning twilight, as he 
feels the forms, before seeing the beauty, of 
his gifts, looks beyond the gifts to the region 
whence they come, as in touching ivory and 
beholding pearls and smelling spices he is 
rapt into a far Persian and African and Ind- 
ian world, sees birds-of- paradise, and saun- 
ters under palms. 

“Christmas comes but once a year” was the 
old English open sesame to the heart and 
hand of charity. To that appeal what lord 
or lady could be deaf? Let it be gold to- 


day, your honor, instead of silver or « 


flowing ale for limpid witer: 


of crust; to-day let us own t 
we profess ; for one honest 


brethren for Christmas c¢ 


capo 
he eq 


mes but 


vear. To-morrow selfishness and 


and class and pride and hi: 
but to-day generosity and 
kindliness and human sympa 
hood—for Christmas comes 
We cannot, indeed, return 
to his magical realm of 
groves, nor step into tl 
follow in the moonlight 


id it 
hospita 


thv and 


fairy bells. No, wistful youth, w 


he fleet angel, but we can « 


OMpel 


ing. We ean bow to the lavins 
hands, and rise his disciples : 


and make lis happy benedi« t 


1On 


l the year—* Merry Christmas t 


all a good-night !” 


THE passenger in the croy 
way car is often disturbed | 
absorption of his masculine n 


vded str 
vy the ¢ 


cighbors i 


newspapers when a woman enters 


} 


for a sent. It she be young 
are apparently seats enougl 
the crowd, andseven if a ma 
he may yet, with Mr. Readyw 
sitting upon his knee to get 
lady his seat. The IMpati 
his indignation at the want 


and pret 
, nhowey 
nis slow 
it, exhort 
up anc 
nt pass 


of court 


the part of others, sometimes forgets, i 


to rise himself. But there 
Nathan comfortably | seat 
whose amused look says to t 
stationary David, * Thou art 

It would be very unfair te 
this frequent situation that 


IS aiwa 

1 farther 
he impat 
the mar 

> SenerallZ 


the Ame 


uncourteous. On the contrary, he is thi 


truly polite man among me 


n of all 


Lady Mavourneen, who is familiar with 
society and the manners of many count 


and who has been always ac 
Americans in Europe desei 
and with pungent emphasis 
icans,” was amazed upon cor 
universal courtesy. “In the 
railway station,’ she said, * 
any question, I receive the 1 
polite reply. Eve ry body is : 
with much bowing or flour 
ily and honestly: I have 
universal courtesy.” When 
whether she had observed 
of the street-car passengers 
pers, she smiled and said th 
been obliged fo stand, beear 
sure to rise. But in Paris sl] 
as she was passing to a si 


peaud, raising his hat poli 


warmly, Pardon / pressed by and secured tlic 


seat. 
Lady Mavourneen, who t 


customed to 
ibed every vh 
as “those Ame 
ning here to find 
> strect or att 
if I ask anybed 
nost prompt 
it my servic 
ishing, but h 
never seen s 
she Was ast 
the absorptio 
in their newsp 
at she had 1 
ec some ol 
@ said that oft 
at Monsieur C: 
tely, and saying, 


{ 


ells a little story 


with great humor, described a scene in a 


crowded church in Paris. 


An apparent lady 
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listurbing everybody by pushing along 
tant chair in the row, when L: 
allow her to pass more 


1 ais 
een 
ind the apparent lady immediately 
1 ld it fast, 
only, in reply to her earnest remon 
“ Madame, vou left the chair; I took 
\ 1 have lost it. Voi Rig A vag ibond 
kind took the seat of a gentle 
ito helpal 
returned 
it 


his shi 


uy 


arose to 
to mv lady’s chair, and he 
1¢, 


lan who 
idly off a street car. When 
he mentioned to 

his seat. The intet 
ulders, remarked that 
took it, and that 
it; “HE you 


I'll take you out 


jan 
er that 


rugeed 


was 


sé 


1 empty seat wl 


n he 
dd continue to 
et out 
rejoinder ; 
licated, 
Mavourneen found, what dy 
l, that she could travel everywhere in 
States” alone, with entire safety and sur- 
\ by the utmost The word 
with which she will be accosted | 


occupy 


t + 


that seat, 


of th ; 
and the squatt r scowled 


every | 


courtesy. 
DY 
nand porters and conductors is s} 
‘ and even if some 
s garb thrusts herself into t 
slowly advancing to 
cket office to buy tickets, 
and 
have her way. 


y respect, 
he cue 

window 
there 
but 


So great is our 


may 


looks amazed stares, 


iy 

tesy th ut we honor the counterfeit claim. 
source of the most seri 

mand of suffrage for 

pprehension that men will lose their sin 

leference, and treat women as they treat 

of the te nade rro 


courtesy. DF 


US objection to 


women is the se 


men, thus robbing life 


ilrie 


chix 
successful lover and his mi 
heaven, while he pursued het 
is he 2?” 
Yet, while this feeling is frequent, and seems 
any very plausible, it is the true respect 
» American for women which is the real 
negth of this very movement. TheEuro- 
sentiment for woman some what 
lieval, She is still | 


of merson says 


stress, ** sie 
as a 


star: 


heaven if she stoops to such an 


is still 
the goddess of tl 
adours and the minnesingers, but a‘ god- 
ss Who is treated as the South-sea Islanders 
t their gods, beating them when they 
‘t propitious, To the American she is Words- 
‘th’s * Phantom of Delight” seen upon near- 
view, and it is idle to prattle about her 
sphere,” as if she did not instinctively know 
ore truly than men. The universal cour- 
which Lady Mavourneen remarked is es- 
tial respect and kindliness of feeling, which 
more permits a man to gild his selfishness 
1a“ Pardon” and a touching of his hat 
nit permits him to strike a woman, 
Yet although courtesy is essentially in the 
eart, and is kind feeling rather than respect- 
manner, it is not worth while to despise 
manner. If we must choose between the 


are 


not t] 


ments 
whom 


Sses, 


saying the tlowere: 
compliment were t 

an old sinner. But 

he mbered that famili 


tempt, al that he may 


ren 


woman who does n 
behaviot I 
n observed 


he cou 
" 
in tl 


mee, a 


} 
ne | 


a uniqt isure, Which 


Mavourne 
America, 


urope 


Tue gent) 
sight of a sk 
Egyptian 
reminder, 


DANG! 


deceptive. 

in the eye, i 

health anc 

instant the 

at the fountain. 
The gentle 

not aware, pro 

spread upon 

now { 


ilsehior 
ippin 
ened, the 


t the 
3, to which 
iddressing 
erary gang” and * 
zine which now for 
ly whispered, 


; he ; 
- was dished by a 


ring,’ and that the M 


+] auchty periodical,” col posed of 


aulic council, or il of 


a ¢ 
] 
I 


vault of 
mutual admiration and benefit society 
however unsuspected all thi 


edness is at last exposed, 


chamber, or a 


smay be, 


so many years has mou 


ts wi 


ten, or a st 


Inquisition, or ‘'s 


n- 


ts sin has found it 


out, and this Christmas banquet is a kind of 
m 


Belshazzar’s feast: the ful words of dé 


good heart and suavity of address, between 
Boythorne and Lovelace, of course we sliall 
choose Boythorne. But why not both? Why 


are suddenly written upon the wall, and the 
is laid bare. 


mene, upon whose fiery 


abominable eri 
Here is the 


ne 


mene, 
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met 


SlMply 


tiie 


‘ that they 
ion than was ne 
otf and re-enclose 
we have 
a 


nd ¢ 
Ww! I consider him riously and to give 
His latest work 
ht to the at- 
,and his 


OnCcIUSIVe 


him his quietus once fo 
: 


azine 

and « 
obtained his permis 
mnfidentially to the read- 
ho are this month its 
piy iS SO} ist and con- 
ite and consid- 
in 
ntributors, 

to thank the 

on service to the 
ship and of good 
both the foree 

iy disarm the 
persuade him 


npel 


r ventures, 


tinct » writer of this 
the ‘lite ry 
utsiders’ ser lear enough. But 
in a kind of 
I will not men- 
since they have be familiar 
I note that nearly every 
yrocession won his or 
at monthlies’; and 
hat before this first 
not only 
d him from ‘ out- 


ion made by 
paragraph betwe 


lemned 


rang passes 


procession iore me 


tion names, ome 
as household words 
writer 
her first laure 


In APA 


his splendid 4 
Is in‘the @ 


Is 
tice t 


on he must have shown 


in t 
l { escape n 
eniti 

il r which distin 9g ishe 

siders’ and marked him for a literary doom as 
f+) 


ne > orANnoe 
one Ort c 


so much despised by the Bos- 
but also something which en- 


ton Heral 


7 man, 


bled him to suece¢ 
who had 


less of this terrible 


writers 


‘outside. 
“out 
active and 


those who are caestin 
ily those who 
offering 

hever 


of 


iders’-—are cle: 
persistent in 
butions te 


» ecliftors, Can mcul 


coming under the ban the Bost 
writer. 
* But not 


thlies 


} *4) act ° P 
all of the contributions t 


mol » of a strictly literary « 


inde critics compl 
h | 
few articl 

duct of magazines the stress and di 
tinually more and anothe 
We ate living in an industrial era ot 
and complex a¢ j 


icle clone to this class, Ih 


nore In 


tivities. Business ¢ 
and the 
and social organization absorb mor 
before of the 

encrgy that would otherwise go to t 
ing of lite It Washineton 
longed to this generation, it is likely 
ke more interest in running 
Hollow than 
Journalism itself 


aevelopment of scien mec 


creative imagination ar 


iture 
would ta L} 
lh Sleepy 

wonderful legend 
much of this intellectual foree, restra 
Within the limitations of the 
knowledge as distinguished from tli 

ture of power In these ways the g 
thought is diverted from the purely lit 
spl re. Eve ry mag izine of any impo 
has followed this drift, and while it 

in fiction and poetry much that i 
ly literary, it especially solicits the « 

tions of the specialist in every departm 


throug in shaping 


literat 


is a 


science and art. 
* Here, then, we have a special class of 
siders, one not literary, and not resp 
in any way to the demands of literary 
and yet evidently not included in the « 
cation ot the Boston [Herald write ¥. for 
besieges the editors, seeking for recog 
on the contrary, thi editors besiege the 
cialist, and it is with difficulty that th 
cure his valuable contributions. Thi 
happy to get at any price the views ofa 
general as to army organization o1 


t 


the m 
system, or of a great admiral as to naval | 
struction or ordnance, 

‘But how is it as to the great num! 
easual contributors who send their offer 
to the magazine editor? Are their cl 
neglected or ignored? Let us see. Here « 
the editor's table is a goodly numbet 
contributions, the contents of a single n 
No two men could actually read them 
day of twenty-four hours, The editor 
them just as much attention as is necess 
in order that he may determine with resp 
to each contribution whether it lies w 
the scope of his magazine, whether it meet 
the essential requirements as to styl 
treatment, and finally, whether he can 
room for it without displacing some mor 
sirable article. In the case of fully one-hall 
the MSS. submitted the first question is an- 
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the 


parti 


a glance at 
nv others a 
»> the se 


cond. 


eine 


lisp 


woul 
mont ly 


only 


il ste 

n arranges 
extent that 
ie tim 
p from 


irangem 


mm only 
better 

and the significance 
ptance is increase ‘ause it meet 
traordinary though perfectly reasonable 
l so 


ment; al with anyt 


rimayv want 

means are various by whi 
‘the fact that thre 

very page of his MS., but by thes 


only ascertain whether in the 
gment every page was worth reading 
case the MS. would be treated 


1 
in the absence of the contributor pre- 
is it would be if the latter 
serve the process. The editor's function 
to decide as to the of the con 
lv considered, but as to 
ty, an l | is 
cizine first, and toward the cor 
lin 
magazine.” 
the editor of Harper's Monthly, 
| so says every editor who has a just view 
his editorial duty and responsibility 


were })l 


merits 


wiailability duty is toward the 


} 


tributor only 


so far as he meets » requirements of 


SO Ssivs 


WHEELMAN writes to the Easy Chair that 
ring the me i division of the League 
American Wheelmen at Newport last sum- 

r some of the members took a turn npon 
wheel in Bellevue Avenue one afternoon 
ring the driving hour, and as they passed 
young man and woman on horseback, the 
oung woman remarked, audibly, to her com- 
anion, “I don’t think they ought to be al- 
owed here,” and the young man replied, “Oh, 
hey have a right to their holiday.” Wheel- 
man was exasperated, and holds that such in- 


ting of 


+ 


EASY CHAIR. 


who 


wheelmen 


+ 


» keep en 


tween 


not peculiar 


Mhis 


no 


of the life of a society whet 
i and in which 
Easy Chair re 
} 


ribing a family whie 


rank is ack 

cently sa 

1 the writer had seen a 
years ago in poverty, the 
ing a small inn and wife ¢ liquor at 
the bar. The of fortune turned sud 
denly, and now the innkeeper is a milli 
and the wife, bediamonded, walks in 
tire. But grammar and habits and eduea 


husb ind kee 1) 
the servin 


wheel 


onaire, 
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and refinement e not kept equal prac 
Phe foot still too fo i@ glass slip 
Pp Phi taught i th house mieht LOOK 
with angry disda it Wheelman, although 
he were Milt Franklin, and sneer that 
| t not to suffered to appear upon 
t inl ere s ty ‘takes the ai But 
it W man is anv sense of humor what 
( vould roll off his bieyele with lau 

t Society” up such a basis and with 
Ss 1 traditions is so great byoKe that wheel 
m ind other plulosophers ought to be grate- 
ful that the grave path of actual life 1s cheered 
by it so merrily The state of mind which 
brings a man, because he is rich, and lives in a 
prarleve nd fares sumptuously every day, and 
drives In a comfortable carriage with costly 
hi s and a blazing livery upon his coach 
an ana Tootmen, to feel that he is a kind of 
duke o1 prince, a Plantagenet, or a Medina- 
1 


nia, is one of the most ludicrous of men- 
tal phenomena. 

But why should Wheelman allow it to im- 
po upon him? If Flirtilla in the saddle 
was really alarmed, he can understand and 
forgive her exclamation. But if Flirtilla, 
oO} ldanehter of Tubbs the pork packer, or 
of Wholesale the India merchant, or of Retail 
the ary goods jobber, or of any other excellent 
workman who accumulates a fortune, really 


meant to assert a superiority because she has 


inherited a fortune, why did not Wheelman 
d good-nature by 
secing the fun of it? That is the true disdain 
which disdains disdain. A wise author cites 


prove his good-breeding an 


as an illustration of heroism the scene in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea Voyage, where 


Tis our power, then, to be hanged 


The remark of Flirtilla’s cavalier that Wheel- 
man had a right to his holiday should have 
prompted the rejoinder, “ And so have you.” 

For honors of this kind are easy if we will 


” 


only have them so. Condescension is a game 
oftwo. Nobody ean patronize you if you do 
not permit it, and to a fine sense of humor 
nothing is droller than the affectation of supe- 
riority, as nothing is generally more modest 
than actual superiority. The vulgarity of 
social assumption which Wheelman supposed 
that he saw in the young woman and _ her 
cavalier is often impertinent and always ri- 
diculous. Butit is above all amusing, especial- 
ly upon the promenade at Newport, although 
it becomes offensive at the opera in town when 
it chatters and giggles in the boxes and dis- 
turbs the intelligent part of the audience. It 
is then fresh and barbaric from the squatter’s 
cabin and the gulch, and as it cannot be pass- 
ed with a smile, it must be suppressed sum- 
marily with a hiss, 

But it may be a good-natured hiss. For in 





the total want of good manners 


W 


chattering gulch displays in the 
there is still something very comical. 
For some years we have been hol 


+ 


tennial and bicentennial celebrations 


and towns are. still commemor 
more than biennial anniversaries, at 
this number of the Magazine is is 
oldest of our universities will h 
its two-hundred-and-fiftieth year wit 
quence and song not unworthy of 
renown, Such commemorations arc 
tive, like the remembrance and obsery 
a birthday, and they have a signal va 
in enriching actual life with heroi 
nobling associations and in stimul 
public spirit upon which nations most 
lv rest. One of the best results of t 
nial and bicentennial epoch through 


we are passing is the formation of lo« 

rial societies for the preservation of ti 
and relies and for cherishing a due 1 
historic spots. Ifit is heroic men wh 
places famous, not less is it the 


which kindles generous emulation and |i 
daring, 

There is a society of this kind at Deert 
in Massachusetts, called from the Indian 
of the Deertield River the Pocumtuck \ 
Memorial Association, which was fou 
few years ago by Mr. Sheldon, the 
plished antiquarian of that region, — Its 
is the cultivation of knowledge of the t 
life and historic interest of that 
neighborhood, in which the characte 
landseape of New England is seen 
loveliest aspect of fertile river interval, ¢ 
shaded upland, and of wooded hill. Ther 
a refinement of torm and vigor of impressiot 
in the scenery which harmonize happily 
the traditional character of that part of t 
country, in which under very plain and almost 
severe conditions there is such true rom 
and tenderness. 

The association has its head-quarters at 
Deerfield, where its museum contains already 
a richly illustrative collection of neighbo 
hood relies of every kind, from Indian arrow 
heads and utensils to colonial household at 
ticles. The village is one of the most beauti 
ful in New England, and noted for its part in 
King Philip's war, and for its capture and sac 
by the Canadian Indians more than a hundred 
and eighty years ago. In South Deertield is 
Bloody Brook, the little stream upon whos 
banks Captain Lathrop’s men, the flower of 
Essex, convoying supplies, carelessly disperse 
to gather grapes, and were mercilessly mas 
sacred by the Indians, One of Edward Ever 
ett’s best historical discourses Commemorates 
the incident; and of the more widely known 
attack upon Deerfield, in which the minister 
of the village, John Williams, and his wile 
were “captivated by the Indian salvages,” 
the story is told in the old pastor’s Jtedeemed 
Captive Returning to Zion. For the sturdy 
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» church militant escaped to re 

‘ry again, and to be his own 
association holds a * field 

me town of the county of 
Is Vitalizing every part of it with 
local interest and inquiry and 
This vear it ¢ to the little 


The day, in early Septem 


, Caim, an | brilliant, 

ed was that of an old stock 
protect te ¢ 
who sometimes threaten- 
Deertield Valley, and 

» alarm of their com 

away from their 

than a year. Phe 
smooth erest ofa hillock surrounded 


‘land, and as the 


arly settiers 


more site of the 
lerims of the day 
he more saga 
erandfathers of the 
iould have selected a ynmanded 
tirters. But when those more saga 
ims reached the ridges and furrows 
» which marked the place, they 
grandfathers understood 

irs quite as rell as their de 
For all the height ere so far 

vy were to : » who 
really command the st 


site ¢ 


(| 
i 


useless 
e only from 
where he would be more exposed than 

‘rison. 

‘est of the little a round- 
und the of various 
, wooded and commingled, 
On one edge was a pine 
underbrush, shaded and cool, in 

ch a platform and seats were erected. In 

kind of vehicle came the company, un- 
more than a thousand persons had assem- 

1 from the hill country, so solitary that in 
e wide landscape seen from any height the 
farms are scarcely visible, and primeval nature 
could readily resume its own. Horses were 
hitched everywhere under the trees, and wag- 
ons rolled into the shade. Upon the seats 
before the platform was massed a solid throng, 
with a shifting fringe of listeners upon the 
vutskirts, and saunterers beyond, and boys 
playing ball. 

Then came the admirable historical ad- 
dress, by Professor Stanley Hall, an Ashfield 
boy. It was full of interesting annals and 
traditions of the town, giving every listen- 
er a sense of pride in heroic ancestry whom 
no poet has sung, and a vague feeling of 
personal relation to the wild and watchful 


mound was 
| past re, 
ind it 
vutiful. 
from 


circle hilis 


was very 


grove 


t 
i 


life of the early frontier. Delightful sin 
club trom th ioh- 

boring village lburne Falls, t ls of 

the Deerfield, not less pictures jue than those 

of the Rhine at Schatfhausen:; an 

music ended the meeting 

clinnet rhere could be no prettier sce 

Around the edge of the hill, w 

ed gathered 


of families and frien 


Pun 


ing tollowed, by a glee 


of Sh 


TOOK 


hich was skirt 
with trees picturesque 

. . 
is who had each bi 
an ample 
spread 
ary ore 


and toothsome 
upon WY 
yuna > Was the 
merriment, | no obstre 


repast, which 
the 
hum of universal 


Wilts 
inen upon smmootit 
perous noise or dis 

feast, an Arcadian holi 

lish poet Tegner might 
in simple and melodious mea 
re ian artists carved upon a frieze. 
After dinner President Sheldon, in a charm 
ing address, pictured the old life of the neigh 
borhood, and told the 
‘ich it 


town much of its own 
never knew, Then other speak 
ers in various strains improved the place and 
the occasion, but at four o'clock 


story W 


ill the 


the pastoral revels endea, and likewise the 
field day of the Pocumtuck Vall Memorial 
Assoc Over the hills by every bowery 
road, toward loftier Goshen and Hawley, and 
higher Chesterfield, and Plainfield, where Bry 
ant sang to the Water-fowl, down winding 
ways to Buckland and Charlemont and Zoar, 
eastward to Conway and Deerticld and re 
moter Sunderland, and all the wide valley of 
the Connecticut, the pilgrims wended home 
ward. 

Suc 


ition, 


h are the domestic antiquarian missions 


of the Pocumtuck Valley and of Franklin 
County. They convert a strong and intelli 
gent people to a deeper sense of the worth of 
their homes and ancestry, and they quicken 
the resolution which always springs from that 
knowledge, that the children shall not be un 
worthy of their sires, and that the patient en 
durance and devotion of those who settled 
the ancient wilderness of the hills of Frank- 
lin,and made them habitable for man and the 
peacetul theatre of human happiness—who 
withstood the Indian and the catamount and 
the rattlesnake, the fierce winter and the pinch 
of extreme exposure, turning the trail of the 
savage into the highway of civilization, and 
the lair of the bear into the pasture of cattle 
and the play-ground of children—shall not 
be forgotten. 


Cditar’s Dtudy. 


kL 
MINE reader who likes to think that the 
most and the best to be done in the world 
is to help one’s self without hurting others 
will find support in the Voyages of a Merchant 


Navigator, by H.W.S.Cleveland. It is the story 
of Richard J. Cleveland's life, and it is not 
only the affectionate tribute of a son to his fa- 
ther’s memory, but is in its way a monument 
to democracy. 
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TP" ves: 


At fourteen this typical 
left the common schools of Salem with such 
learning and love of it as the common schools 
seemed to impart oftener in that day than in 
ours, and entered a counting-room of the old 
town. At eighteen he went to sea, and at 
twenty-four he was the master of a vessel. 
His « er began i 1 the troubled times follow- 
ing the American Revolution, and it led him 
with varying fortune through the picturesque 
ind’ dramatic perils of the next thirty years in 
nearly every sea that washes the globe. Dur- 
ing the English wars with the French repub- 
elish wars with Napoleon, the Eng- 
lish wars with ourselves, the Spanish wars 
with their revolted South American provinces, 
the French wars with everybody, he trafficked 
in every port open to honest gain. Some- 
Imes lie Sal lL under one flag, and sometimes 
inder another: now he was an American citi- 
zen, aid now a Danish subj 


ject; he now car 
ried despatches for the French Directory, and 
now he protected himself with an English 
Ife turned every phase of the shifting 
politics and hostilities of the time to account 5 
he was ready for any opportunity or any 
mergeney; he was alert, prompt, prudent ; 
but he kept through all a conscience unsullied 
by baseness or dishonesty. Hk kept some- 
thing more—a faith in human nature unshak- 
en by wrong, and a generosity which the epi- 
thet of knightly would che pen, On one side 
he was a shrewd Yankee adventurer; on the 
other, he was as fine and high a spirit as ever 
dared danger in any cause, 

In that day commerce was still a romance, 
with thrilling chances, unknown prizes, un- 
known losses. The world was not penetrated 
by instant intelligence in every part; a voy- 
age was not merely a passage to this port or 
that, with the market ascertained at either 
end: i 


t was an adventure which demanded 
forecast and sagacity ; it meant splendid suc- 
cess or ruinous disaster to the owner of the 
cargo, who was oftenest master of the ship. 
There were still pirates at sea and savages 
ashore, and trade was harassed by risks in war 
and restrictions in peace. Cleveland encoun- 
tered these in twice making and twice losing 
a fortune which was thought handsome in 
those simpler days. But he never lost heart; 
he never forgot himself in despair; he never 
forgot others in any mood, He writes his 
father, when making his first voyage, that he 
would rather work for the Derbys, in whose 
counting-room he had been so well used, than 
for any other house at twice the pay; he is al- 
ways writing to his father to make use of the 
money he sends him as if it were his own; he 
writes his wife to do what she will with the 
thousands he has dared so much to gain— 
spend them or throw them away: to give her 
pleasure is all that he cares for. The letters, 
in which the book abounds, are not remarkable 
for the expression of his gentle and manly 
spirit only, but for the good sense, the ad- 
vanced religious thought, the just and intelli- 
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gent observation, in them. 


He was t 
thor of A Narrative or Voyages and { 


cial Enterprises, which was praised in its 
for these qualities, and which ought not 
forgotten in ours, 
II 
But what makes this old ship’s « 
Interesting and instructive a figure 
intellectual character, hardly his n 


acter, but that nobility of heart whi 
him above every chance, and kept | 


ter of himself in ev« ry circun 
perity and disaster. It is not cer 
ery one can have it by trying, but it 
trying for,and the book might be ver 
put into the hands of all people not t 
for making the attempt—say people any 
between cighteen and eighty. But it 
to be given them with an admonition 





looking for anything spectacular in th 
ifestation of this magnanimity. Ou 

merchant scems never to have thought t 
was doing anything out of the common 
he proved himsclt ¢ qu il to occasions that 
very much so; he is so simple and n 
about himself that certain epithets whi 
miring criticism keeps in stock lo 
tawdry when one dusts them off with t 
tention of applying them to him, Aft 


you cannot say anything better of bread t 





that itis good; and to be a just man and k 
is more than to be a gentleman. H 
was before honor. and never yet had thr 
of egotism which debases the latter. W 
consoles, what exalts, in the story of a life |] 
Clevelana’s is that its qualities are within th 
and we have ari 

to be proud of lim as a democratic typ 

distinctively democratic as another navig 


reach ofall classes if any ; 


whose life came into our hands at the sa 
time, was aristocratic. 

We think Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose t 
is always charming, has seldom done a mot 
agreeable piece of work than the sketch of 
the career of Sir Walter Raleigh which le 
contributes to Mr, Andrew Lang’s series of 
English Worthies. It is thoroughly sympa 
thetic, without being for a moment sentimen- 
tal; it is delightfully sane and just; and when 
one thinks of the pseudo-picturesqueness with 
which such figures as Raleigh used to 
treated only a little while ago, one experiences 
a profound gratitude for Mr. Gosse’s clear sense 
of the difference between the inkstand and t] 
palette—or say paint-pot, for the colors were 
laid on as if to be seen “ from the front” in the 
studies now fortunately obsolete. There is no 
effort to make out a case for Raleigh (whose 
name, by-the-way, we pronounce Rawley as 
did, while modern Englishmen call it Rally 
and you are suffered to see that he was neve! 
so great as in the hour of his death, if indeed 
he was not a thought too epigrammatic on 
the scaffold: though one ought not to be criti- 
cal of people’s behavior there, and Raleigh lad 
certainly a dauntless courage. Where he had 
not courage was in the presence of the trucu- 
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long imprisonment, and the 


s death is vivid yet. 


Ill 


her pleasant book, which we have been 
two, is the Memoirs and 
, edited | 
found 


with these 

if Dolly Madiso 

in which we have 
flavor of Mrs. Hunt's J 
! Livingston. gut though the eig 


ry gives its charm to the letters of the 


4 ry her grand 
something of 
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brilliant lady who ever rel d in the 
House, t} more n 

m than that which one tastes in the 

fascinating Creole. Dolly Mad 


came of a titled Seoteh 


ere 1s 4 
letters 
Son Was 
l Quaker ; she 
futher was so 
and its spirit that he freed his slaves 
1d left his Virginia manor te l live 
Philade Iphia, where he spent his remain 
i There 
rhter grew up, and there she first mat 
. h one of theit 
ar or two, and left her a rich 
| young widow, to take in due time the fancy 
creat little Madison,” as Burr called 
future President. When Jefferson was in- 
curated he chose Madison his Secretary of 
State, and after that the greater part of Mrs, 
life was passed in Was! ington. 
Neither of Jefferson's daughters could come 
tothe White House with their widowed father, 
| he ealled upon Mrs. Madison to help him 
it in hospit ible exigencies, sending hier lit- 
e notes like this, in which the 
ither premeditated, is also charming : 
May 27, 1801. 
‘Thomas Jefferson begs that either Mrs. Madison 
so good as to dine with him 


but her iuverse to the 


y>comMme Aan 
Ircumstances, 


lavs in straitened « 


own sect, who died after 
: : 
and beauti- 


Madison's 


Miss Payne will be 
lay, to take care of female friends expected.” 


simplicity, if 


tent the easv al 

His 
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were kept up wit 
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ties,’ composed of Wives 
foreign ministers, whi 
vaged in formal dinnet 
ingly lively and popular. Het 
s, and the lotteries in which every 


da‘cadeau, are still remeni! 


was eminently a tal 
a most delicate tact, and so war 


+1 + 


amiable that even her earl 


wert induced to condone 

‘an undue fondness for 

world.’ 1e dressed han 
time to the 

discarding tl 

e White Hou 


Shi 


was 
lsome] 
mode, 

Quaker cap, but 
into t 
irrouns 


she went 
rs lings. . 
pany,and her table fairly ‘ gro 
ine is, with the abundance of its dishes 
serious, thoughtful Madison, physic 
and harassed and worried by tl 
upon him at this time, 
that a visit to his wife in her 
where he w 
: 


1 


{ 


crowding 


is sure of a bright story fl 

ugh, was as refreshing as a long walk 
heer and amuse her husband she kept a plea 
mak 


sant party of friends constantly with he: 
theirs in the 


ing them feel that her home was 
warmth of he r hospit ilitv. She superintended 


all her domestic arrangements before break 


fast, and while her guests were still sleeping.” 
We are now richer and prouder and more 
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It seems 
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decided that the 
deep mud at ran o 
iliating to our national pride 

is, and so let it be; but Admiral Cock 
1 set it on fire,and burned Mrs. Dolly Madi 
It was near the 
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in time 


He then retired to his estates 


rave 
om ou 
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mitial 


house and home 
husband’s second term, 
use Was put in repair only 
essor, 
in, Whence, after his death, his widow 
» Washington, and ended her lon 
In 1846. was, as the world goes, 
life, and the 

loped was lovely and good, 
ind sorrow and vex- 
being merely a human life, that 


ma Char- 


ll of care 
sec one of the cheerfulest of women 
girl who came to her 
tle grievance: “ My 
it it: there is nothing 
y worth caring for. Yes, 
I, who have lived so lone, repeat 
hing in this world here 


a youn: 
sympathy in some lit 
ar, le 
this rld really 


y not trouble abo 
in 
Ly lic ve me, 
to you that there is not 

Wine f 1 


below worth « 


IV 
et Mrs. Dolly Madison only reiterated 
the exp rience of mankind, It is certainly 
best not to take very seriously the things of 
life that are not serious, and we 
i commend as exemplary the mood in which 
r. T. 8. Perry approaches the treatment of a 


Sw 


ne¢ essarily 


Ct 
M 
matter that in and out of print has long en- 


less amused attention of 
He deals, in a very attractive lit- 
t the Evoluti ) the Snob, 
bringing to his inquiry the wide knowledge 
and the scientific methods that distinguish 
his work in criticism from the ad captandum 
of likes and dislikes generally 
as criticism among His theory 
is not that snobbishness always existed un- 
recognized in our race, as Thackeray holds, 
but that it existed undeveloped, and that the 
period of its first eflorescence was when the 
French Revolution had destroyed the prestige 
of the aristocrats, and’ had made it possible 
for the commonalty to aspire successfully to 
their society. As his business is mainly with 
the snob in our immediate Anglo-Saxon fam- 


race more 


oC ad the 


mankind. 


or 


le book, with nm of 


expression 


received us, 


ily, he gathers his proofs mainly fror 
literature, and their 

interesting. 

} 


whom he 


array 1S very « 
The sycophan and t 

cle licately differentiates { 

snob, were well known in all the a 

divval ties, but the 

modern, though to be 


sort of arrested development in t 


ni socie snob 


he is recooniz 


he ¢ 
of the Roman Empire, with the sa 

to our actual snob as the stamping « 
among the Romans bears to the art 
ing. Mr. Perry traces the gradual 

the snob as it 
irists and philosophers, and alter 
Goldsmith a description of the sort 
eater common in his day, he conti 


has been observed by 


quot 


some passages worth reproducing it 
tion of his partic ular theory on the 
and his general critical attitude: 


“But this coarse 
te fou 


the subtier at 


barter of food, 


subserviency 


dvi 


Is vet? 


flattery and 
velopment of personal it 
was at this period making ready to bu 
nineteenth cent Even the 
tion of Miss Skeggs and Lady Blan 
of Wakefield, cl up. xi., at which M 
tinually said ‘Fudge! indicates merc 
spread curiosity about ‘anee 
the Garter,’ w 


recording these fantastic 


ury, famous ce 
ey i 


Bure 


lotes of 
lich tl V 


sneeches 


and Knights of 
by 
ness it was in 

traces ¢ 
om which thes 


was not vet fully formed: 


incomplete condition as democracy 


ll the writings f 
d it is important t 


abound in a 
tions have been made; ai 
stand how thoroughly the importance of 
was an object of veneration. Some of these 
tions may appear to magnify the importance 


forgotten tl 


small; 
no moment 


say, ‘ Here 


yet it is never to be 
on 


1s something absolutely new, so 


whieh one put his 
never thought of before, that appeared wi 
aration.’ No, conscientious historian \ 
history of the American Revolution 

the French in 1789: to understand eit 
indefinitely, and to 


many currents leading to those grand events 


ecessary to go back 


very remote past. There is no one day in wl 
man 
clares a growing boy tall. 


1: 


literature 


becomes old, measurement which 
All the deve lopme nt 
in this century carry us back by e 
ramifications to obscure, half-forgotten attempt 
writers in the last. We say Wordsworth introd 
the love of nature; but the most indifferent exa 
nation shows us the feeling growing up for m 
years, to find full expression in him and his cont 
poraries. Hence it is, 
that everything which is called a novelty is always 


no one 


because crowth is erradu 


attacked as trite and untrue by energetic conserva 
tives. The future as well as the past is impli 

everything that happens; and if we were to quote 
from every book written in the last two hundred 
years, it would be as impossible to say ‘Here is the 
first outburst of 5 


find the first statement of democracy.” 


snobbishness,’ as it would be 


All this, we submit, is very suggestive, if 
not convincing, and carries weight with it 
Of course we shall none of us willingly aban 
don our belief in the antiquity of the snob; 
but in the mean time we commend our au- 
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Geology, Nel Agriculture, Manufacturing, 
Miving, Trade, Commerce, Biogra 
phy, Literature, Architecture, and Costume; 
but now he only gives an essay from him on 
Literature. The of that uncomfort- 
able bulk which demands for the family Bible 
md the unabridged dictionary the monumen- 
tal occupation ot the * centre table” in houses 
to which the subseription book usually pene- 
trates, and this is to be regretted in a volume 
which has so little else in common with the 
ordinary subscription book of North America. 
Phat is to say, each chapter in this very well 
Imagined work is a real contribution to gen- 
eral knowledge on the subject it treats of, and 
is not only interesting, but in its popular way 
authoritative. For example, no one among 
us has given ereater or more intelligent atten- 
tion to the matter than Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
who writes of * Progressive Changes in Cos- 
tumes and Customs”; Mr. Clarence Cook has 
established himself as a prophet concerning 
“House Architecture and Decoration”; Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright has an equal vocation to 
speak of “Inventions and Discoveries in Man- 
ufacturing”’; Professor Packard has due au- 
thority to tell people of the “ Prehistoric Prog- 
ress of the Earth’; Dr. George P. Fisher is 
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distracting, though 
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perfectly probable point of view. 
regards literature historical 
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whole 
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interest 
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with a 
and sometimes unconscious, of the several pe 
riods and peoples among whom it arose—as 
their involuntary expression of their condi- 
tions and aspirations and affections, and not 
as merely the product « f certain men who set 
themselves about making poems, plays, and 
novels. Even when artificial, it is the 
genuine expression of an artificial mood ; and 
with its infinite variety of shades and tones, it 
has the final unity of human nature, in which 
all the strangest and remotest things are 
Mr. Perry is strongest, perhaps, and most ori 
ginal in his sense of simultaneity of the 
reat literary movements or aspects, as the 
lassicistic, the Romantic, the Realistic; and 
e delights to find proofs of the almost in- 
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pular favor \ i an eloquence the right direction. They wield an enorm 
very effective. he cities and machinery, of which the finest and best 
is voted bore and a nui- ture we can offer the people may yet be « 


ises of any @ ilitv are all to avail itself. The phenomenal success 


ecards on shop sucha book as Grant’s Memoirs is full of s 
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levator shafts class him gestion. The reader who now goes to : 
len peddler and beggar; if he sellerand asks the clerk what is new and 
ce artifice to the prohib- he had better buy may live to find it safe 
and short shrift take the advice of a book agent: and the 
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A CORRECTION, 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers,” published in the October 
it t ttom of the first column on page 695 were incorrectly riven as the average 
riation by Congress for the Central Branch during the three years preceding June, 1884. 
uld represent the average amount appropriated annually for the entire National Home. 
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d day during the week, so they 
Lopportunity to defend themselves, 


occasions dinner often lasts the whole 


Lthe elder is obliged to parry the 


ioOWSs OF The OPPOSItiol 


occasion mine host found his mateh 


gyman ina worldly way, and it was 


renumstance that Iset out to relate, Lhe 


} 


returned on a certain Saturday even- 


trip to the far West, and next 

iim, with his wife, seated in 
When the plate was passed, he 
his pockets, but could find only a 
iife, and a circular piece of ivory 

Which is supposed by poker 
represent value, Phis latter was 


the plate under the Vigvilant eye 


pastor, but unnoticed by the sexton, 


eves had been dimmed by age. On re- 


collection, the pastor missed the 


and asked the sexton for it. The lat- 
thrown it away, supposing it to he a 
of disrespect from some scotier. Elder 


knew his man, and caused the represent- 


as the landlord was dilating upon his trip to a 
crowd of friends in his office, Elder R—— ap- 
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are in the habit of putting buttons i 






peared, and advaneing to 
the chip down with the click so f 
connoisseurs, and asked, * ¢ 
that this morning, Brother 8 ” 
Of course S. could not do less than ] 


a five-dollar b 





land the elder departe« 
expressing the hope that he mi 
ucky. Mine host s: 


L 
AS 


vn” with a preacher again, 








THE late Rev. Joe] Hawes, of Hartfor 
membered by many 
] 


as a mnost cloquent 


Singular 


y angular in person and ¢ 
manner, he preached truth in 


way. On one ocension, afte 


a mOSs 
announe 
the usunl collection would be tak fo. 
ions, he added, in his most impressiy 


ner, “And T would say to those 


TIss 


persc 


box that IT would thank them not to ] 

down the eves, for the Lord is not dec 

and as buttons they are valueless.” 
said that there were no buttons 





RUYME OF A 





Yet candor forces me to s 





ay 
They were a pair of 
They had a son who early dr 
From hard experience’s } 
Who knew much more than older folks, 





pon the gun was sweetly carved, 
“To our beloved 





i much ridicule 
The boy went hunting with a friend, 


Another precious 


Two walked away, and one ran |} 





Says he, ** That gu is very cru 
The startled neighbors shrieked and cri¢ 
“Where is the other » dia 


Last night I viewed a marble slab 
All graven with a practised tool 
And read thereon these stony words, 
*Ilere lies a lifeless " 
Mrs. GEorGE ARCHIBALD. 

Apropos of the slang plirase “to paint the 
town red,’ a well-known politician relates the 
following episode: 

Mr. b represented a rural constituency 
in Congress, and he wanted to be Senator. His 
opportunity came one day, and when he tound 
that his name diad been balloted for in the 
Legislature, he Jeft his farm and went to the 
State capital to keep his eye on things. When 
at last it was announced that he had triumphed 
in the contest, he rushed to a telegraph office, 
and in the mad enthusiasm of the moment sent 
this message to his family:“Eleeted! Hooray! 
Paint my old home red!” He staid at the cap- 
ital for about a week, celebrating his good for- 
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dthen returned to his rustic seclusion. 
ting from the train he was half daz 
. scarlet glare that appeared above 
trees ol his orehard, 
's happened to the house ?” he asked, 
ement. 
af replied one of his fellow-towns- 
y you telegraphed us to paint your 


red, and we’ve done it. Here’s the 


id painted the house, and barn, an 
ennery, and stables—in fact, t 
a stick on the premises that 


painted a jubilant red, 
| d 


HOMESICK HORSES 

since a large and noble-looking 

out halter or bridle, was seen trot 
pidly through the business part of 
New Hampshire, finally turning down 
s reet, and roiling directly to the stable 

irof Mr. D *s residence. 

’ trotted through the carriage-house 
sold stall, apparently delighted to see 
ers of the family, who soen visited 
Nearly three years previous the gentle- 
ul sold him to parties who soon dis 
of him, and after exchanging owners 
mes, had fora few days found a home 
town of Greentield. The day he rr 
he was taken from the carriage in the 
ird, and after eating a mouthful o 
designed for the chickens, tossed his 
eh in the air, and at a lively gait went 
re fourteen miles, followed by his new 
vho soon obtained a fleet team at his 


village, but was one hour behind the 


le later the same family were still 
surprised, A man who was ¢ nyvaged hh 
about the premises saw a horse come 
the yard, walk up to a building that was 
rly the stable, but now used for another 
ose. After gazing throueh a window, he 
ed about ontside, and discovering a hand- 
new stable, with doors wide open, only a 
rods away, he trotted gracefully up the 
a id took possession, 
man did not recognize him, and tried to 
e him away, but he wouldn’t go. Finally 
a halter about his nee k he succes ded Ih 
ding him, but as he persisted in returning, 
isked Mrs. D , in the absence of her 
and, to look at him, remarking that it 
be a horse they had owned before he 
ed there. 
Juite a delegation of village people had al- 
Visited the stable, but all the informa- 


( 


gained was simply that he had been seen 
pass through the town; so there was no- 

g to do but await further developments. 
he moment Mr. D——, who soon returned 
m a drive, saw the horse, he exe laimed to 
s wife: “Don’t you know him? Why, this 
a colt I sold between ten and eleven years 


ago, and have regretted it ever since. 


the other day I was wondering what be« 
of him.” It was one of a pair he drove 
yeal before his marriag ‘sand he thought 
wife ought to recognize him.) 

When his old mate was brought out, 
horses showed so much pleasure It was as: 
fecting as witnessing his joy when his forme 
owner entered the stable. He had jou 
from Fitchburg, Massachusetts, more 

nt | , and so far as can be 
at ic hal bee 


and free” sit | Wilton so long ago. 


Phe present o ! had “turned him ont to 


feed.” to find an uur dat thi: bars and 
fences were t an Opposing i home- 


sick horse, though hitherto ll-behaved and 


apparently conte ited, 


AN EDITOR'S MISTAKE 
THAT veteran story writer Edward Everett 
Haile tells the following amusing incident econ- 
ne What is prol 


‘The Man Without 


The tale orig 


vably lis best known story, 


“ ull 
days of the war, the peeuliar and pathetic nar 
rative attracting much attention even in those 
days of universal absorption and excitement. 
Many scores of letters were sent both to the 
Navy De partinent at Washington and to the 
author himself inquiring if the story were a 
true one; and many foreign publications eop- 
ied it as a wonderful evidence of the terrible 
nature of “ Unele Sam’s” punishme nts. But 


he times were stirring ones, and in the course 


of afew months even newspaper and magazine 
comments had entire ly ceased upon this mite h- 
talked-of story. 

One day, some years later, Mr. Hale, strolling 
into a publie library in Boston, picked up ont 
of idle curiosity a new magazine, a publica- 
tion with which he was unfamiliar, coming 
froma distant State. Faney his surprise when 
the first article he saw on opening the maga- 
zine was his own story of * The Man Without 
a Country,” while under it appeared this line 
“Translated from the German. Author un- 
known.” 

‘Well,” he mused, “after all, fame is a 
bubble!’ and then sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the editor of the magazine, claiming the 
story as his own. 

In due time a reply came back explaining 
this odd incident. The editor, as he himself 
wrote, had served as a volunteer captain in the 
war, and had been stationed for many months 
in Texas, where he and his troops were almost 
As ¢ ompletely eut off from the world as if they 
had been on a desert island. Mail commun 
cation was very infrequent, and then only 
brought letters, space being far too precious 
to be devoted to bulky magazines or lhe 
papers. “In short,” added the writer, “ for 
rnorait 


of the literary work of the world. At that 


nearly two years we were absolutely 
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time our friends at home ] other things to 
t ery months when the fame of Mr. Hale's 
Ss I ent abroad tiie ihi¢ 
After the war, the captain, returning to civil 
ecame the editor of a modest but floum 
M4 etiaga e, Wii often copied good 
I i Stor Ss from foreign perio 
I ‘ ro one day found 1 an obscure Ge 
! papel The Man W mut a Counti 
t x he had happened upon an alinost 
ren, bad eagerly trans ited and 
] ‘ Lhe mously.as he had found it: 
Lol ch, ¢ course, he now offered mai 
apologies, adding that only a very unusual 
ol I stances could ever have ead to 
such a adel 
Ph 5 ippeared i th Ss coul tr for the stce 
oO Ltime a ol iil 1 lis ada had created 
ial degree of interest and comment. 
Phere!’ added Mr. Hale; “if T had inrent 
ed that, it would never have been believed, but 
peop would have shaken their heads and 
said, ‘That sounds just like one of Hale’s 
Varnus 
AN apt illustration of the odd mistakes the 
e ones make in the convertibility of terms 


is the query of the tive veal old Aggie, who, 


havit hy known of her mother’s purchase 0 
some undressed kid 


gloves, and hearing her 
complain of the ill fit 


of some she happened 
to be wearing, asked, “ Why don’t you wear 


your naked ones, mamma ?” 


GOVERNOR RANDOLPH 


OnE of the most brilliant men of his time 
was Thomas Mann Randolph, who married 
Martha the daughter of Thomas Jefferson. 
He inherited the dash and vigor of the Carys, 


being descended from Colonel Archibald Cary 


ot* An pth 11,” \ hose wUny ield hig Opposition to 
British rule gained him the sobriquet of * Old 
Iron,” and exhibited in his person tall, lean, 
commanding in 


carriage, with flashing eye and 


sudden and sinewy strength traces of his de- 
scent from Pocahontas through Rolfe and the 
Bollings. He served in the State Senate, in 


the national House of Representatives, and 
was thrice Governor of Virginia. Ofthe many 
anecdotes related of him the following have 


never before been published : 


Soon after his marriage he went to reside at 
Edge Hill, near Charlottesville. It was before 
the days of railroads in Virginia, and all freight 
was hauled in large canvas-covered wagons, 
the teamsters camping by the road-side at 
night. Governor Randolph had changed the 
course of one of the roads which crossed 
the river near his home, and that, for some 
reason, displeased the wagoners, who resolved 

f 
wagons were drawn up in a picturesque group 
on the banks of the Rivanna, and the camp 


to punish him. One night a number « 














fires were burning brightly, when “Ma ] 
do pli,” as he was called, rode 

the ford The teamsters, mindfu 
grudge, began to belabor his horse 

blows from their stont lashes ever { 
the old vyentieman, Inatw 


ernor was on the ground, and se 
from the fire, he began such a ve 
tack upon the teamsters that they 


brought to terms. He required the 
+ 


his horse and hold it until he 


seated in the saddle, 


Governor Randolph had been m 
from his barn, and was not slow 
teamsters of the thefts. One ( 
to eatch the thieves in the aet, le 
himself in the barn. The wagor 
ed the plac e and captured him. 

“Tam not acorn thief,” protested the ¢ 
ernor. “Thave a legal right to ar 
barn contains. It’s mine.” 

His captors were incredulous, a 
we know who you are. Governor R 
has accused us of taking the coi 
been stealing. To the house with h } 
the Governor shall have his thiet 

And with their prisoner unde 
they repaired to the mansion, A on 
peared in answer to their summons 

* Where is Governor Randolph?” as! 
leader. 

A broad grin expanded the counten 
Aunt Dinah as she replied, pointing to 
prisoner, * Why, dar he!” 

Consternation followed; but the Gove 
gave a pleasant turn to the whole n 
inyiting the men to his dining-room, v 


table was spread and wine furnishes 


t 


erous quantity. 


Governor Randolph would never ride 
different horse, and many are the anecdotes 
his daring and even reckless Lborsemans 
He always rode “in a straight line,” t 


al 


fences and ditches and swimming rivers whet 


ever he came tothem. He bought a tine 

from a countryman on one oceasion \t 

next “court” he met the vender and said: 
*“T want you to take that horse back.” 
“Why, Governor? Doesn't he move we 
* Admirably.” 


“Tsn’t he straight, trim, and in good condi 


tion ?” 

“ All of that.” 

“Then isn’t he as represented a 
“T think so.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 
“The — horse can’t swim !” 


Among the Governor’s eccentricities was 


a 


fondness for nankeen pantaloons, and if is re- 


lated that he was inaugurated Governor 
pantaloons of that material in January, w! 
the thermometer was below zero! 


JOHN S. PATTON. 


ri 
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DER OAK UND 
| DON’D vas preachin 
Or anyding like 
Und I likes to 
Shust 


Budt I \ 


\ 


Berhaps, somedimes, dot m 
Budt, den dimes oudt « 
I find me oudt dot mar 
Vas peen der gling 
Und vhen hees frendts 
Und he vas shust 
Dot’s vhen der voman shtep 


Und peen der shturdy 


Shust go oup to der pall 
Und see dhose ‘‘shturdy oaks 
All planted roundt ubon der seats 
Shust hear dheir laughs und 
Dhen see dhose vomens at 
Mit glothes 
Vhich vas der shtu 


Und vhich der 


Vhen Sickness in der householdt comes 
Und veeks und veeks he shtays 
Who vas id fighdts him mitoudt resdt 


Dhose veary nighdts und days” 


Who beace und gomfort alvays prings 
Und cools dot fefered prow 


More like id vas der tender vine 


Dot oak he glings to, now 


‘*Man vants budt leedle here pelow 
Der boet von time said; 

Dhere’s leedle dot man he don'd vant 
I dink id means, inshted; 

Und vhen der years keep rolling on 
Dheir cares und droubles pringin 

He vants to pe der shturdy oak 


Und, also, do der glinging 


Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some mor 
Und don’d so shturdy peen 
Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run Life’s masheen 
In helt und sickness, shoy und pain 
In calm or shtormy veddher 
’Tvas beddher dot dhose oaks und vines 
Should alvays gling togeddher 
CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS 
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